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THE DATES OF THE SMRTI-CH AFTERS OF THE 
MAfSYA-PURANA. 

BY 

Rajendra Chandra Hazra, m. a. 

Department of Sanskrit, Dacca University. 

The determination of the date of composition of the Matsya- 
Purana, as we have it now, is rather difficult No one date issuffi^ 
oient for it, because it has suffered through repeated additions 
and losses. Hence, for the date of this Purana in its earlier 
form, we shall have to look to the chapters dealing with the gen- 
ealogies of kings of the Solar and Lunar dynasties, for, these 
chapters are undoubtedly the oldest parts in the present Matsya. 
These chapters, again, should be divided into two groups, viz. 
(1) chapters 11-12, 23-24 and 43-46, which have not yet been 
traced anywhere else, and ( 2 ) chapters 47-50 and 271-273, which 
greatly resemble chapters 96 ( verses 192ff. ), 97-98 and 99 
( especially, except verses 367-391 ) of the Vayu-Puraria. Besides 
these, there are also other chapters which are common to the 
Matsya and the FSyu-Puratia, viz. Matsyct-Puraria chapters 51, 114, 
124-128 and lU-145 and Vayu-PuratM chapters 29, 45 (verses 
09 to end ), 46 ( verses 1 to end, except some verses ) , 50 ( verses 
56 to end ), 51, 52 ( verses 1 to 71* ) , 52 ( 71^ to end ) and 53. 
We shall first turn our attention to the chapters of the second 
group, and especially to chapters 50 ( verses 72ff ) and 271-273 
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dealing with the future dynasties, because their date will help us 
to ascertain the date of the present Malsya-Furav^. 

The striking agreement between the chapters common to the 
Maisya and the Vaiju- Pur Stria naturally raises in our mind the 
question as to whether these two Puranas borrowed their accounts 
from the same original source or one of them copied from the 
other. As a solution Mr. Pargiter has put forth the theory that 
about the last quarter of the 3rd century A. D. the Matsya bor- 
rowed from the Bhavisya the shorter account ( of the future dyna* 
sties ) which ended with the downfall of the Andhras and the 
local kingdoms that survived them a while. ‘The Bhavisya account 
was then extended down to the time when the Gupta king- 
dom had acquired the territories assigned to it, and its language 
was revised ; that would be ( say ) about 320-325 a. D The Vayu 
copied that extended and revised account from the Bhavisya al- 
most immediately, and that is the version found in eVayu ( i. e. 
a Ms of the Vayu-P. preserved in the India Office Library 
and called eVayu by Mr. Pargiter for differentiation). Afterwards, 

the lapguage of the Bhavisya version was revised again 

about 330-335 This second revision was 

soon adopted by the Vayu and is the version found now in Vayu 
Mss generally. ' ‘ This theory, with all its attractiveness and rea- 
sonings, is not free from defects. The way, in which the Matsya 
and the Vayu refer to the ‘ Bhavisya, ‘ ® shows clearly that 
their versions were not copied verbatim from the original source, 
for in the ‘ Bhavisya * itself such references would be absurd 
and meaningless. If so, why, then, do the two versions agree al- 
most literally not only in the genealogies but also in the stories 
of kings, sages and demons ; viz. Matsya 47 = Vayu 96 ( ver- 
ses 192ff ) — 98 ( on Visnu's different incarnations and the war bet- 
ween the gods and the demons ) ; Matsya 48, 30 - 89 = Vayu 99, 
35-98 ( containing the story of the birth of Dirghatamas, his 
practice of go-dharma and his begetting of five sons on the maid- 


Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali age^ Introduction p. xiii. 

*. Viz: in ‘tSn sarvSn kirtayisySmi Bha^isye kathitSn nrpan’— 50, 
75= Foyu 99, 267; the FSytt reads ‘pathitSn* for ‘ kathitfin *; ‘tasySnvavaye 
▼akaySmi Bhavisya kathitSn nfpSn ' — Matsya 50, 77= Vnyu 99, 270; the Vayu 
reads ‘tSvate* for ^kathitSn'. And ‘Bhavisye te prasaipkhyStah purapajfiaih 
^rutarsibhih'- 273, 37= V^yu 99, 417; the latter reads bhavisyais-tatra 
•atpkhyStfih* for ‘Bhavisya etc*. 
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servant and the wife of Vali); Matsya 49, 15-34 = Fayw 99, 
139-158 ( story of the birth of Bharadvfija ) ; and so on. The gen- 
ealogies of kings are given in some other PurSnas also and there 
are, of course, certain verses which are found common to two or 
more of them, but the striking agreement which is found between 
the Matsya and the Vayu is to be met with nowhere else. So the 
mutually agreeing Mahya and Vayu versions, which are not 
copies made from the original source, could not be based inde* 
pendently upon this source-because in that case they could 
never agree so literally-but one of them must have drawn upon 
the other. 

The expressions ‘ Bhavisye kathitan nrpan, ’ ' Bhavisye te 

prasariikbyStah ' etc. occurring both in the Vayu and the 

Matsya^ should not be taken to be due to the independent use of 
the same original (be it the Bhavisya-Puraria or anything else ) 
by these two Puranas. But the reason is that, as we shall see 
below, the version of the Vayu was based on some original to 
which it refers as ‘ Bhavisya * and the Matsya version is only a 
copy of the Vayu version. So the references also have been retain* 
ed in the Matsya. 

It may be questioned, ‘ If one of the Matsya and the Vayu used 
the other as the source, then how are we to explain the differ’ 
ences between the two Puranas in readings and additional verses 
The answer is that such differences are to be ascribed to the later 
additions, alterations, losses and mistakes made by the scribes- 
Even the different Mss of a particular Purana are always found 
to differ not slightly in readings and numbers of verses, but 
inspite of such differences the work is originally the same. So, 
the Matsya and Vayu versions should not be taken to be dis- 
tinct from, and independent of, each other merely on account 
of such differences. On the other hand, a comparison of read- 
ings and verses given from different Mss in the AnSS edit- 
ions of the VUyu and the Matsya lessons such variations to a 
very great extent. It should be remembered that no one Ms of 
a Purana is reliable for such comparison, for it is not seldom 
found that while one Ms preserves a correct reading in a place 
another makes a mistake and the verses omitted by one Ms in a 
place are found in another. For example, Vayu 99, 15 Brahmancfa 
III, 74, 14 = Matsya 48, ll^’-l^® ; the Matsya reads ‘ Kolahalasya ' 
for ' Kalanalasya ^ of the Vayu and the Brahmayeia ) was not 
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found in the Ms C of the Vayu ( vide Vayu-P. , p. 370, foot-note ) ; 
VQyu 99, 17® ( = Brahmar^a III, 74, 16* = Matsya 48, 14^ ; read- 
ing differs ) was not found in the Ms B of the same Parana ; 
and BO on. Similarly, MaUya 49, 52^-59 ( = Fayu 99, 175-182; 
readings differ ) were not found in the Ms C ( vide Matsya-V, . 
A.nSS ed. p. 102, footnote); and so on. On the other hand iV/ar. 
49, 61-69, which are not found in the Vdyu-V , , were also* not 
found in the Mss D and E of the Matsya ( vide Matsya-V , , AnSS 
ed. , p. 102, foot note ) ; Mat. 50, 41^, not occurring in the Vayu 
did not also occur in the Mss A and B ( vide MoUya-V . , AnSS 
ed. , p. 105, foot-note) ; and so on. As regards the readings also 
a good number of such eiamples may be given. 

As to the inter-relation among the Vayu, Brahrnamla, MaUya, 
it may be said that the Vayu and Brahmanda, though originally 
one, were separated long ago. Since separation they have been sub- 
jected, separately and independently, to additions, alterations, losses 
and mistakes made by the scribes. As the same additions, alter- 
ations etc. were not, and could not possibly be, made in these two 
separate works by different hands belonging to different climes 
and ages, where one is found to preserve the original text and 
reading, the other makes a mistake. It is only for this reason 
that, “ where the Vayu and Brahmanda differ, one of them 
not seldom agrees with the Matsya ” which also has not escaped 
additions, alterations etc ; that “ single Mss of them sometimes 
vary so as to agree with the reading of the Matsya ; and that 

one PurSna occasionally omits a verse which appears in one or 
both of the two others, yet a single Ms ( or a very few Mss ) of it 
has at times preserved that verse.. ” h 

From all that has been said above it follows that the Matsya 
and Vayu versions were not based independently on the same 
original source nor were they copied verbatim from it, but 
that either the Matsya version was copied from that of the 
V^yu or vice versa. We shall now try to see which one is the 
borrower. In Matsya 142 ( = Vayu 57, 1-85 ) the genealogies of 
the sages are referred to as narrated before^ but there is no 

^ Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kah age, Introduction, p. vi. 

Cf. kramSgataip maySpy-atat tabhyatp noktaip yuga-dvayaip, rsi-vaip- 
sa-praaangena vySkulatrSt tathStmanah — Matsya 142, 39= Vayu 57, 38. The 
latter reads *hi’ for ‘api,’ ‘proktani* for ‘noktaip’ and Uathaiva oa* for Hatha- 
tmana^.* 
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chapter in the Matsya dealing with these and preceding chapter 
14^, whereas in the Voyu there is a chapter ( viz. 28) which 
deals with rsi-varh^a. In the Maisya the genealogies of sages 
are given as late as in chapters 195-202 which, on account 
of their position and elaborate character, seem to be later addi- 
tions. Moreover, the opening verses contain Manuks mention 
of Siva’s curse on the sage— a curse which has really not been 
referred to by the Fish anywhere in the Matsya- P, These chap- 
ters ( 195-202 ) , which practically treat of the gotras and prava- 
ras, may have been based on the works on pravaras ascribed to 
6audhS.yana, E3.ty&yana, ViSvamitra, Garga and others ( *pra~ 
vara-gotrayoh eamanatvftsamSnatvB BaudhSyana — Katyftyana- 
Vi^vamitra-GargSdi-pranltosu pravara-granthesu prasiddhe 
Vide Faraiara-bha^a of Madhavaoarya, Vol. I, part ii , p. 
72 ). Again, in Matsya 50, 68-71 ( = Vayu 99, 260-263 ; the 
Vayu differs in readings in several places ) the sages, wishing 
to hear ol the future^ put to Suta several questions about ( 1 ) the 
future kings — their names and the periods of their reigns, and 
( 2 ) the future ages-their characteristic signs, their merits and 
defects, and the happiness and miseries of the people during these 
ages. Consequently, Suta, promising to narrate to them the fu- 
ture Kali age, the future manvantaras and the future kingships’ , 
begins with the future kings and answers all the questions in 
Matsya 50 ( verses 77 to end = Vayu 99, 270-280^^) and 271-273 
( = Vayu 99, 281 to end ). About the future manvantaras, which 
Suta himself wants to narrate, nothing is said in the Matsya-P . , 
whereas in the Vayu these are dealt with in the following chap- 
ter ( viz. chapter 100 ). From these disagreements between the 
two Puranas it follows that the Matmja-P, borrowed only those 
chapters from the Vayu^ which it found necessary, without car- 
ing for the lines containing references to other chapters of the 
Vayu, So, we may hold that the Matsya borrowed the chapters 
common to itself and the Vayu from the latter and not from the 
Bhavisya, And this priority of the Vayu account explains why 
“ the Vayu has Prakritisms sometimes where the Matsya has 
correct Sanskrit. *’ * 


' Cf. Matsya 50, 72-76 = Vayu 99, 264-269; the readings differ in a 

few oaeee. 

* Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali age^ Introdaotion, p. xiv,. 
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The above view is supported further by the Vayu Mss them- 
selves. One Vd,yu Ms ( referred to as eVl^yu by Mr. Pargiter 
and belonging to the India Office Library ) is described as 
follows : “ Very valuable because it has readings different from 
the printed editions and some verses not contained therein ; and 

where it differs therefrom, it often agrees with the Matsya 

’ Moreover, in that portion of the account, which deals 
with the evils of the Kali age and a chronological-astronomical 
summary of the age, the account in eVayu has the full descri- 
ption with the exception of a few verses. From these it follows 
that the agreement between the Vayu and Mattya versions was 
once much greater than it is now and that the text of the Vayu 
has been much tampered with, with the result that it has suffered, 
not without occasional gain, through additions, losses and mis- 
takes. It should be noted here that the Vciyu Ms referred to can 
not be proved to have preserved the original readings of the Vayu 
and that there might have been other Mss containing better 
readings. 

Before finishing this topic we are confronted with another 
problem, viz, why Vayu 99, 365-391, which carry the narrative 
down to the rise of the Guptas, do not occur in the Mataya-P , , 
though the latter drew upon the former. The explanation is 
that the Vayu version of the dynasties of the Kali age must have 
had two stages of termination. In its earlier stage it ended with 
the downfall of the Andhras and the local kingdoms that survr 
ved them a while, and it was in this stage that the Mataya copied 
the Vayu version. In the second stage the Vayu account was 
extended to the rise of the Guptas by the addition of verses 
365-391 of Vayu 99. There being no mention of Samudragupta^s 
conquests in this later addition, Mr. Pargiter thinks, and not 
unreasonably, that this addition was made not later than 335 
A. D. ^ Hence the date of the Vayu version in its earlier stage 
should be placed not earlier than the middle of the 3rd century 
A. D. when the Andhra kingdom fell and not later than 335 A. D. , 
and most probably about the last quarter of the third century 

' Ibid., lotroduotion p. rzxiii. 

^ Ibid., iDtroduotioD. p. xiii. 
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A. b. * So, the date of the Mataya version also falls either in the 
last Quarter of the 3rd or the first quarter of the 4tb , century 
A. D. The occasional crude style of the Mataya version and the 
agreement between the Vdyu and Brahmari<}a as regards the 
extended portion of the dynastic account need not go against 
the priority of the shorter account of the Vdyu. We have seen 
that the text of the Vdyu was revised and emended more than 
once, Hence it is not at all improbable that the crude portions 
also should have been rewiitten. Further, the Vdyu and Brahma- 
ridn were separated undoubtedly after the Vdyu account had 
been extended to the rise of the Guptas and also even after the 
text of the Vdyu had begun to be tampered with, for the Brahma*^ 
n4a not only contains the extended portion of the dynastic ac- 
count of the Vdy%i but agrees more closely with the printed text 
of the Vdxju than with the Ms (e Vdyu of the India Office Library) 
referred to. 

The view of Mr. Pargiter that the Bhavisya was subjected to 
two revisions in the early centuries of the Christian era* is purely 
an assumption without any evidence in its support. The accounts 
in the three Puranas Matsya^ Vdyuy and Brahmdri(Jta also do 
not seem to have been compared at times, because in that case 
the readings of the Matsya, while agreeing more with those of 
the Ms e Vdxju would not have differed so much from those of 
the printed editions of the Vdyuj and the Brahmarujia and there 
would have been every possibility of extending the Matsya 
account to the rise of the Guptas. 

We have seen above that the chapters of the second group 
in the i-P- ( i. e. those chapters on genealogies of kings 

in the Matsya which are common to itself and the Vdyu ) were 
borrowed from the Vdyu about the last quarter of the 3rd 
century A. D. Now, the chapters of the first group ( i. e. 
chapters 11-12, 23-24 and 43-46 ) may either be oontemporanc' 
ous with those of the second or they may hail from different 
ages. The close relation of contents of the chapters of the two 
groups, however, tends to point to the former alternative. In the 
first group, chapter 11 opens with a request to Suta to describe 
the Solar and Lunar dynasties,, and chapter 12 accordingly 

I Ibid., Introduction, p. xiii. 

i Ibid., Introdnotion, p. xlii. 
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names the descendants of Iksvaku of the Solar dynasty. Next, 
the Lunar dynasty is taken up. Accordingly, in chapters 23-24 
the story of the birth of Budha is narrated and his descendants 
down to Yadn, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu and Puru are named; 
and chapters 43-46 name the descendants of Yadu and give 
accounts of some of them. Let us now pass on to the second 
group, in which chapter 47 narrates the stories of the Yadavas, 
of Krspa, of the wars between gods and demons, etc; chapter 48 
names the descendants of Turvasu, Druhyu and Anu with their 
accounts; chapters 4S-50 ( verses 1-67 ) name the descendants of 
Puru down to Adhisomakrsna; chapter 50 ( verses 68-end ) names 
the future kings from Adhisomakrsna to Ksemaka; and chapters 
271-3 further oontin^ie the names and accounts of the future kings 
and races. 

The above contents will show how closely the chapters of the 
two groups are related. Without the chapters of the second 
group, the accounts given by those of the first are incomplete, 
for the descendants oF Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu and Puru are no 
less important than those of Yadu but are equally required for 
the fullness of the account. It is, therefore, highly probable that 
the original author, or rather compiler, of; the present Matsya-P. 
wrote, or borrowed from some unknown source, the chapters of 
the first group and supplemented them with those of the second. 
Consequently, the date of the earlier form of the present Matsya-P* 
seems to be the same as that of Matsija*8 borrowing the chapters 
of the second group from the Vayu i. e. about the last quarter of 
the 3rd or the first quarter of the 4th century A. D. 

Let us now pass on to the Smrti-chapters, which form the 
major portion of the present MaJtsya-P, In this Purana sraddha is 
dealt with in chapters 16-22*, vrata in chapters 7, 54-57, 60-66, 
69 81 and 95-101; dana in chapters 53, 82-92, 205-206 and 274^289; 
tlrtha in chapters 13 ( verses 10-end ), 22, 103-112 ( on Prayaga- 
mahatmya ) , 180-185 ( on Avimuktaksetra-mahatmya ) , and 
186-194 ( on Narmada-mfthatmya ); asrama-dharma in chapter 40; 
snana in chapters 67, 68 and 102; pratistha in chapters 58-59 and 
264-270; strldharma in chapter 7 ( verses 37-49 ); naraka in 
chapter 39; grahayajfia and sahti in chapters 93 , 9 1 and 228-239; 
raja-dharma in chapters 215-243; vyavahara in chapter 227; 
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utsarga in chapter 207; yuga-dharnia in chapters 142, 144, 145 
and 165; prayas/^itta in chapter 227 ( verses 34fF ) , and vfistu in 
chapters 252-257 and 268-270. 

Before proceeding to discuss the dates of these chapters we 
should turn our attention to the chapters common to the Matsifu 
and the Pa^ma- P. ( srsti-khauda ) in order to see whether the 
former borrowed these chapters from the latter or vice versa. The 
chapters common to the two Puranas are the following: - 


Mat. 5-6= Pad. 6 

. 7-9= 7 

„ 10 - 12 = , 8 

,, 13 ( verses 1-9 ) and 14-17 = t, 9 


„ 18-21 = Pad. 10 ( except verses L5-20a ) 

Mat. 22 ( except verses la and 2-lOa ) Pad. = 11 ( ex. verses 2-3 
and 10-1 la ) 

Mat. 23 and 24 ( verses 1-54 ) = Pad. 12 ( verses 1-96 ) 

Mat. 43 ( ex. verses 1-4 ) = Pad. 12 ( verses 97-end ) 

Mat. 44 { ex. verses l-14a ), 45 46, 47 ( verses 1-181 ex. 9b and 
lOb-lla ) = Pad. 13 ( verses 1-279 ) 

Mat. 100, 101 ( ex. verses 70 and 73b-74a ), and 102 ( ex. verses 
27b-30a ) = Pad. 20 ( ex. verses 1-3, 129, 136-9 and 171-2 ) 

Mat. 81, 82 ( ex. verses 23a-and 24), 83-92, 74-75. 76 (ex. 
verse 13) and 77-80 Pad. = 21 

Mat. 61-64, and 66 = Pad. 22 i ex. verses 63 and 165-175 ) 

Mat. 69-70 = Pad. 23 
Mat. 71-72 = Pad. 24 
Mat. 55 = Pad. 25 ( ex. verses 34-37 ) 

Mat. 57-58 = Pad. 26-27 

Mat. 59 = Pad. 28 ( ex. verses 23-end ) 

Mat. 60 = Pad. 29 

Mat. 164 ( ex. v rse 3 ), and 165-178 = Pad. 39-41 
Mat. 146 ( verses 41-end ) = Pad. 42 ( verses 5-40 ) 

Mat. 147 (ex. verses 5b, 6b-9, 10b, llb-14a and 15-16 ) = Pad. 

42 ( Verses 41-59 ) 

% i Annals, B. 0. L ) 
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Mat. 148 (ex. verses Ih, 4-6a, 8-10, 12-19, 22a, 25-37, 39b-41a, 
44-50 53. 57-58a. G(>-72, 851)-97 ) = Pad. 42 (verses ()6-104, ex. 64, 
68b-69, 74-75 and 87 ). 

Mat 153 ( verses 222'~228® ) == Pad. 42 (verses 105-end, ex. 
109b-l]0 ). 

Mat. 154 (ex. verses 25-26, 29-3la, 51. 82, 127b. 173-174, 180b- 
’ 181a. 196a, 200, 201b, 216, and ao on) = Pad. 43 f ex. verses 5b, 
10b, 16a, 17b, 30a, 226 and so on ). 

Mat 155-160 ( ex. verse 32 ) = Pad, 44 ( ex, verse 125 ) 

Mat 161 ( ex. '^erses 70b, 72b-“73a, 78a and 87 ), 162 ( ex. verses 
35-38) and 163 ( ex. verses l-25a) = Pad, 45 

Mat. 179 ( verses l-13a ) = Pad. 46 ( verses 1-4 and 73-81 ) 

The multifarious subjects and stories dealt with in these 
chapters prove that they could not be based independently 
on tradition but one of them must have drawn upon the other. 
A comparison between the two Purfinas, however, shows 
that the Padma ( srsti ) is the borrower. In those chapters which 
are common to the Vayu, Maisya and Padma ( srsti ) \ the 
Padrrui follows more the Mat^ya than the Vdyu. We have seen 
above that the Matsya drew upon the VUyu. So it stands that the 
Matiya first borrowed these common chapters from the Vdyu and 
the Padma { srsti ) next took them from the Matsya* A comp- 
arison of chapters common to the Harivamsa, Maisya and Padmtf 
( srsti ' ^ also shows that the Padma resembles more the 
Maisya than the Harivamm. The reading ‘ Puranarh pans 
kare caiva maya Dvaipayanac-ohrutam of Hv. Ill, 14 66' 
need not mislead us to hold that the Hv. was based on the Padma 
( srsti ), for both the Matsya and the Padma ( srsti , read 
“ PurSnarn purusas-caiva maya ( Padma reads maySm ) Visnur- 
Harih prabhuh in the corresponding passages. Besides the 
above evidences there are also others to show that the Padma 
(srsti ) is the borrower. Both in Vayu 9 ( verses 9, 12, 15, 19 
and 31) and Matsya 47 (verses 174, 179, 182, 186 and 197) 
Sukra, the preceptor of the Asuras, is said to have lived invisi- 
bly with Jayanti for ten years, whereas in Padma (srsti) 13 

* VUyu 73 and 96-98, Matsya 14-15 and 47 and Padma ( srsti ) 9 ( verses 
11-71 ) and 13 ( verses 135-279 ) 

* Hv. Ill, 41-47 and 7-14, Matsya 161-171 and Padma ( srsti ) chapters 

45, 39 and 40. 
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( vnrseB 274, 277 and 283 ) the period is lengthened to one hundred 
years. The occurrence of the words ‘ sata-varsani ’ and * varsa- 
satam ’ in three places in the Fadma ( sreti ) shows that it is 
not due to the mistake of the scribes but is to be ascribed to the 
spirit of exaggeration of the people of later ages. Further, in 
some of the chapters of the Padma ( srsti ) which are traceable 
in the Mif^ya and the Ftsrm-P., the names of Visnu have been 
changed for those of Brahma, while in others the names or glori- 
fications of Visnu have been left unchanged. Even in those 
chapters wherein such changes have been made, there are marks 
left to testify to their originally Vaisnava character (cf. Padma, 
srsti, 7, 115-' BrahmadyS Vi^nu-sayuiyam tato yasyanti vai nrpa; 
9, 109 ; etc ) . Such Vaisnava character of these chapters shows 
that they did not belong to the Padma ( srsti ) , which, wo shall 
see afterwards, was originally meant for the revival of the 
Brahma-worship. That the Padma ( srsti) borrowed the common 
chapters from the Matsya does not seem to have been unknown 
to the early Smrti-writers. For example, Anirudhabhatta, who 
lived about 1150 A. D., quotes Padma ( srsti ) 10, and refers 
to Padma ( srsti ) 10, 15-20® saying “ yat-tu Padma-Purane- 
‘ sampujya dvija-dampatyaip nanabharaim-bhusitain ^ ity-evam- 
antam Afa/s^/a^Purana-tulyam-abhidhay-adhikarn sayya-dana - 
vidhanam-uktam tat parvatlyanam-eva Kamarupadi-vasinam 
Brahmanadlnam-avasyanustheyam-iti tatraivoktarn ( Hara- 
lata, p. 199 ). The evidences adduced above are perhaps suflS- 
cient to prove that the Padma ( srsti ) is the borrower. It is 
probably due to this plagiarism of this Purana that it has been 
rarely drawn upon by the early Nibandha-wr iters. 

Let US now proceed to discuss the dates of the Smrti-chapters. 
We shall first take up the chapters ( 16-*22 ) on sraddha. These 
chapters were written by a Vaisnava’ and introduced into 
the Matsya-P^ in connection with the Pitrvainsa ( the genea- 
logy of the Pitrs ) given in chapters 13^15. The spurious chara- 
cter of all these chapters from 13-22 seems to be proved by their 
very position. At the outset of chapter 11 Suta is requested to 

' Cf. *varjayet krodhaparatSip smaran^NSrSya^atp Hariip' — 16, 45b; atah- 
paraiii pravaksySmi VispunS y ad-udlritam— 17, lb ; itySha Ke^avah— 17, 
3bb; and so on. 
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narrate the Solar and Lunar dynasties. Chapter 12, accordingly 
dealing with the Solar race, ends thus “ iti'-Surya-vamsa- 
nuklrtanarn n5.ma dvadasoMhyiyah ” . But the Lunar race 
is taken up as late as in chapter 23. Hence the intervening 
chapters 13-‘22 seem to have been interpolated later on. The 
spurious character of these chapters is further proved by the 
‘ fact that they are wholly unconnected and are introduced all 
on a sudden without any hint being given beforehand. So, their 
date is to be placed later than the first quarter of the 4th cen- 
tury A. D. Again, chapters 16-22 ( dealing with sraddha ) and 
chapters 13-15 ( on Pitr-vamsa ) do not appear to have hailed 
from the same date. At the beginning of chapter 13 Manu 
requests the Matsya to tell him about the Pitr-varhsa and the 
sraddha-devatva of the Sun and the Moon. The latter accord- 
ingly narrates the Pitr-vamsa in chapters 13-15, refers to the 
Sun and the Moon in the course of chapter 15 ( viz •* in 15, 43"" 
and 32^ ) and finishes saying • 

“ havismatainadhipatye srftddha-devah smrto ravih, 
etad-vah sarvam-akhyatam Pitr-vamsanuklrtanam, 
punyam pavitram-ayusyam kirtanlyam sada nrhhih. (15, 43). 

As in chapters 13-15 there is no reference to the chapters on 
sraddha, as the Pitr-vamsa is complete in chapters 13-15, and 
as there is no second reference to the sraddha-devatva of the Sun 
and the Moon anywhere in chap. 16-22, we may hold that chap. 
13-15 formed a distinct unit by themselves and were originally 
not followed by any chapter or chapters on sraddha. It is, there- 
fore, probable that chap. 16-22 on sraddha were interpolated later 
than chap. 13-15. If periods of at least 50 years each be allowed 
between the chapters on the genealogies of kings and chap. 13-15 
and between the latter and chap. 16-22, then these chapters on 
sraddha can not possibly be earlier than the beginning of the 5th 
century A. D. Now, Devanabhatta quotes numerous verses from 
Matsya-P, chapters 15-19 and 22 in his Smrthcandrikd I and IV, 
JImutavShana from chapters 17 and 22 in his Kdla-viveka, Ani- 
ruddha from chap. 18 in his Haralatd, Ballalasena from chap. 22 
in his Ddm-adgara^ Aparftrka from chap. 15-18 and 22 in his 
commentary on the YdjfkLvdkya^amrti, Haradatta from chap. 18 
in his commentary on the Gautama-dfiarma-suira, Kullukabhatta 
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from chap. 17 and 18 in his commentary on the Manu-smrfi, 
Madhavaoarya from chap. 16, 17 and 18 in his Parasarabhasya, 
Madanapala from chap. 16 and 17 in his Madana-parijaia^ Sildatta 
Upadhyaya from chap. 16 in his Krtyacara, Candesvara from 
chap. 17 in his Krfija-rcUnakara, Nrsimha Vajapeyin from chap. 
18 in his Nttyacara-praiipex. and Govindananda from chapters 15, 
16, 17, 18 and 22 in his Dawi-kriyd-'ka imudl and iraddha^ kriya- 
kaumudh These quotations made by the Nibandha-writers from 
different parts of India, show that chap. 16-22 must be dated not 
later than 1000 A. D. Again, chap. 16-22 are among those which 
are found common to the Mataya and the Padma ( srsti ). The 
quotations made by the early Nibandha -writers like Aniruddha 
bhatta, Apararka, Ballalasena, Devanabhatta and Sridatta Upa 
dhyaya, from the common chapters of the Padma ( srsti ) show 
that the Padiua ( srgti ) borrowed these chapters so early that this 
Parana, with its new additions, had suiBBioient time not only fur 
circulation in all parts of India but also for replacing the earlier 
form of the Parana. If at least a century and a half be allowed 
for such effective circulation, then the lower limit of the date of 
borrowing is to be placed not later than about 950 A. D. Con- 
sequently, the common chapters of the Matsya are to be dated 
earlier still As chap. 16-22 betray Vaisnava authorship it is 
probable that they come from the same date as the chapters on 
vows and gifts. ^ 

We shall now take up the chapters on vows, gifts, bath, etc. 
The position of chapters 51-270 between the chapters 43-50 on the 
one hand and chapters 271-273 on the other appears to prove their 
spurious character, for the latter two groups of chapters are inti’ 

’ If the word ‘ Brahmanya ’ used along with the words ‘ Siva-bhakta 
‘Surya-bhakta’ and ‘Vaisnava' in Matsya 16, 9-10 is taken to mean ‘the wor- 
shipper of Brahma’., then we must admit that the worship of Brahma was 
still prevalent, otherwise his worshippers would not have been classed A’ith 
the ‘pahkti-pavanas.' Hence Matsya 16-22 could not be later than 650 A. D. 
Though the Padma- P, ( srsti ) reads ‘Brahmapa’ in the corresponding line 
[ of. Pad spsti, 9, 87b ) the reading ‘Brahmapya of the Matsya is the correct 
one, for this latter reading is supported by Devapabbat^ ( Smrti-candrikd 
IV, p. 156 ApararWa ( p. 443 ) and Govindananda ( JSraddha ^ Kriya-kaymudl, 
p. 35 ). The change from ‘Brahmayya’ to ‘BrShmana’ made by the i^adnui 
( sps^i ) is most probably due to the fact that ir*. tiie just preceding line it 
changes ‘Siva-bhakta to ‘Brahma- bhakta*. 
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raately connected with each other. The Lunar dynasty is taken 
up in chap. 23 and is described in chap. 23-24 and 43*50. ]n 
Matsya 50, 68-71 the sages request Suta to tell them about the 
future kings and ages. In compliance with this request Suta 
undertakes, in Matsya 50, 72'76, to speak on the future Kali' 
yuga and the manvantaras and also to give accounts not only of 
the future kings in the families of Ila, Iksvaku and Puru but 
also of the Andhras, Sakas, Yavanas, Pulindas, Kaivartas, 
Abhlras and others, who attained regal power. He then gives the 
list of the future kings of only the line of Puru in Matsya 50, 77 
to end, the chapter ending thus •* 

“ ityesa Pauravo vainso yathavad-iha klrtitah, 
dhlmatah Pandu-putrasya Arjunasya mahatmanah ' . 

At the beginning of chapter 271 the sages say to Suta •• 

“ Puror-vamsas-tvaya Suta sa-bhavisyo niveditah, 
Surya-vainse nrpa ye tu bhavisyanti hi tto vada 

and the latter continues to give lists and accounts of the other 
future kings and the future ages in accordance with the promise 
he makes in 50, 72-76.* From all this it is quite evident that 
chapters 271-3 have been separated from chap. 50. Of course, 
this separation might be due to the misplacement of chap. 271-3 
which is not quite unlikely. We should, therefore, turn our 
attention to other things. The internal evidences show that at 
least a good number of the chapter on dana, vrata, snana etc. 
were inserted into Mats]ja-P, at the same time. In Matsya 53, 1 
the sages ask Suta not only to enumerate the Puranas but also 
to “ deal exhaustively with the piety of making gifts ” ( dana- 
dharmam asesam tu ). Consequently, in chap. 53, 3ff Suta speaks 
of the Puranas and Upa-Puranas and the gifts of these on parti- 
cular occasions. Next, proceeding to speak on the gifts connect- 
ed with vows and fasting in chapters 54ff, he begins saying ♦ 

'' atahparam pravaksyami dana-dharman-ase^tah i 
vratopavasa-samyuktan yatha Matayoditan-iha i 
Mahadevasya samvade Naradasya ca dhlmatah " 

The expression ‘ pravaksyami dana-dharman-asesatah * is cer- 
tainly used by Suta in compliance with the request made by the 
sages in 53, 1. It, therefore, shows that chap. 53 and those chapt 
ers ( viz * 54-57, 61, 68 and 83-92 ) on vratas and danas ( because 
the making of ceremonial gifts also is to be accompanied with 
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fasting ) in which Mahadeva and Narada are the interlocutors 
are contemporaneous. The genuineness of these latter chapters 
need not be doubted, for, tbe request made by Narada to Siva in 
54, 4 to tel] him how the Siva and Visnu'worshipperL, could attain 
health, beauty etc. , shows that the chapters in which Mahadeva 
and Narada are to be the interlocutors should be Saiva and 
Vaisnava ; and in fact they are so with the only exception of chap.* 
61 ( dealing with Agastya-puja ). Chapters 83-92 were all insert- 
ed at the same time in a group, for they are all enumerated by 
Siva at the very beginning of these chapters ( viz : in 83, 4-6 ). 
A^ll these contemporaneous chapters (viz. 54-57, 61, 68 and 83-92 ) 
are interspersed by many others ( viz. 5H-60: 62-65, 66“*67, 69-80 
and 81-82 ) on vrata, pratistha, sntoa and dana in which tbe in- 
terlocutors differ The unconnected position of these chapters 
and the breaches they create in the dialogue between Mahadeva 
and Narada prove their comparatively late dates. In these corn • 
paratively late chapters, again, there are some which seem to 
date still later. These are chapters 65, 73 and 76. The list of 
contents of the Matsya given in chapter 291 does not mention the 
Akgaya-trtlya-vrata ( chap. 65 )» Guru-Sukra-puja-vidhi ( chap. 
73 ) and Vis nu- vrata ( chap. 99 ). Therefore, these seem to be 
later additions. This doubt is further strengthened by their 
absence from the Padu,a-P. ( srsti-kh. ), The late age of chap. 76 
( dealing with the Phala-saptami- vrata ) is evidenced by the non- 
mention of this vrata in Malsya 74, 2-3 wherein Siva names the 
Saura vratas he afterwards speaks of in chap. 74-5 and 77-80. 

Thus we get three groups of chapters which are arranged in 
order of priority •* 


1 


Chap. 


54-57 

58-60 

61 

62-65 

66-67 

68 

69-80 

81-82 

83-92 

93 

94 


are told by Mahadeva to Narada. 

„ Matsya to Mauu. 

„ MahSdeva to NSrada, 

„ MahSdeva ( I^vara ) to Unia. 

„ Matsya to Manu. 

„ MabSdeva to Narada. 

„ Siva to Brahma. 

„ Matsya to Manu 

„ Mahadeva to NSrada. 

„ Vai^ampSyana to Saunaka. 

,, Siva to (7). 


95-112 


Nandike4vara to NSrada. 
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( 1 ) chap. 53, 54-57, 61, 68 and 83-92, 

( 2 ) chap. 58-60, 62-64, 66-67, 69-72, 74-75, 77-80 and 
81-82, 

and ( 3 ) chap. 65, 73 and 76. 

Now, Nrsimha Vajapeyin of Orissa quotes one verse from chap. 53 
in his Ntfyacara-pradtpa ; Govidananda quotes a number of verses 
from chapterfi 53 and 58 in his Dana-kriya-h^aurnudi ; Candesvara 
qi.ofces the entire chapters 56 and 63 and also some verses from 
chapters 53, 61 and 70 in his Kr(ya-ratndkara\ Madanapala quotes 
verses from chapter 53 in his Madana-pdrijala \ Ballalasena 
quotes entire chapters 82-92 and also verses from chap 53 in his 
DUna-sagara ; Apararka quotes almost the entire chapters 53, 
58-59 and 82-92 in his commentary on the Ydjnavalkya-smrn ; 
and Jimuta-vahana quotes a verse from chap. 53 in his Kola- 
viveka. These quotations made by the Nibandha- writers hailing 
from different parts of India, show that the chapters of at least 
the first two groups were inserted into the Matnya-P. much 
earlier than their times* Otherwise, such wide spread circula- 
tion of the Purana would have been impossible. So these chapters 
must be dated not later than 950 A. D. Again, many of the chap- 
ters of the first and second groups and chap. 76 of the third 
group have been borrowed by the Fadma-’P. ( srsti ) from the 
Matsya. We have said that this borrowini^ took place not later 
than about 950 A. D. Hence the date of the chapters of the 
Matsya, including chap. 76, are to be placed earlier still and 
most probably not later than at least 900 A. D. We have said 
above that chap. 76 ( on Phala— saptaml—vrata ) was added later 
than chap. 74-5 and 77-80 which belong to the second group. 
Hence the date of at least these chapters of the second group 
and consequently also of those of the first, is to be placed 
further up. The acala-danas ( gifts of hillocks, -chap. 83-92 ) 
require the images of Brahma, Visnu and Siva which are to be 
placed on the artificial hillocks to be given away ( cf. 83, 15 and 
91 , 5 ) and in 58, 24 BrahmS is found to be worshipped equally 
with the other two gods of the triad. These evidences show that 
the worship of BrahrnA did not die out at the time of insertion 
of these chapters. Varaha-mihira’s mention of only the most 
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prominent sects of his time ^ shows that the Brahma-worship 
was still popular. If, as scholars hold, this god was thrown into 
the back ground about the beginning of the 7th century a. d., 
then the date of chap. 58 and the chapters on acaladana can not 
be placed later than 650 A. D. Thus we get the lower limit. 

The mention of the names of the week-days in connection with 
the vratas etc. ( cf. 55, 4; 57, 4 ; 64, 5 ; 70, 33 ; etc. ) shows that 
these were well-known when these chapters were added. The ear- 
liest dated mention of a week-day being traced in the Eran in- 
scription of 484 A. D. these chapters should not bo placed very 
much earlier than this date. Matsya 53, 46-7 describe the Kurrrva-P, 
in its Vaisnava form. As we have shown that the Vaisnava 
Kurma-P, was written between 550 and 650 A. D. ^ this chapter 
can not be earlier than 55u A. D. The mention of the ten in- 
carnations of VisiiU during the worship of the Naksatra—purusa 
in Matsya 54 ( dealing with the Naksatra-purusa-vrata ) and 
their total absence in Brhat-samhita, chap. 105 ( dealing with the 
same vrata) prove the later date of the former. The Brhat-samhita 
was written about 550 A. D. Therefore, the date of Matsya 54 is 
later than 550 A. D. The inclusion of Buddha, in Matsya 54 ( on 
Naksatra-purusa- vrata), among the ten incarnations of Visnu 
also shows that this chapter could not have been written earlier 
than 550 A. D. The Mahabharata does not mention the Buddha 
incarnation though it mentions Kalki in one of the spurious 
verses in XII, 141. Mar/caw^a-Pararia chap. 4 names a few in" 
carnations beginning with Varaha and ending with Mathura 
( i e. Krsna ) , there being no mention of Buddha. The Visnu-P. 

> ^isQor-BhSgavatSn MagSip4-ca Savituh Sambhob sa-bbasma-dvijSn 
MStrr^am-api MStr-ma^dala-vido ViprSn vidur-Brahma^ah | 

SSkySn sarvahitasya sSata-manaso NagnSn Jinanaxp vidur 
ye yaip devam-upasritab sva-vidbina tais-tasya kirya kriya )i 

Brhat-samhitSr 60. 19. 

Tbe mention of only the Bhagavatas, and not the Paficaratra®. among 
the worshippers of Vis^iu shows that Varaba-mibira mentions only tbe 
most powerful sects of bis time. We know that tbe Bbagavatas grew in 
power under the Gupta emperors who called themselves ‘parsma-bbffga- 
vata'. 

’’ This essay on the KUrma-P. has been published in the June issue of 
tbe Indian Historical Quarterly^ 19S5. 
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( about 300 A. D. ) mentions Kalki but not Buddha. The Hari- 
vaipia ( about 400 A. D. ) also does not mention Buddha though it 
mentions Kalki. The lists of incarnations, or rather manifest- 
ations, of the Brahma- P, are the same as those in the Markin(Jeya*P\ 
and the PJari’-^iMviia. The Jai/akhya—samhita ^ about 450 A. O. ) 
of the Pahoaratras does not name Buddha. The Ahirbuclhnya- 
9a7nhita which is certainly latet than the Jayakhya, mentions 
39 Vibhavas in which Kalki is one but the name of Buddha 
is wanting. Thus the Buddha incarnation seems to have been 
unknown to the beginning of the sixth century A. D. Mafsy^ 47, 
247, which mentions Buddha, is undoubtedly a later interpol- 
ation, for there is no mention of Buddha in the correspond- 
ing verse of the Vayu. Now, the mention of the Buddha in- 
carnation in the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva ( about the end of the 
12th century) , the Daiavatara-cariia of Ksemendra ( 11th century 
A. D, ), a hymn by Nammalvar (alias Saint Satagopa, 9th 
century), the Visnupura cards ( end of the 7 th and beginning 
of the 8th century ) , a Pallava inscription of about the latter 
half of the 7th century A. D. * and the Bhagavata-P. shows 
that this incarnation attained popularity by the beginning of 
the 7th century A. D. ft is highly probable, therefore, that 
Buddha began to be regarded as an incarnation of Visnu from 
about 550 A. D. That during this time the founders of the here- 
tical religions came to be identified with Visnu is shown by 
the Brhat-sawhita ( 58, 45 ) according to which the image of 
the god of the Arhats ( Arhatam devah ) is to be marked with 
the Srl-vatsa. 

From what has been said above it appears that the chapters 
of the first two groups were written not earlier than 550 and not 
later than 650 A. D. 

Of the chapters of the third group, chap. 76 is, as we have seen, 
later than the chapters ( 74-5 and 77-80 ) of the second group. 
As it is found in the }'adma-P. ( srcti ) , it is earlier than 950 
A. D. The other two chapters ( viz. 65 and 73 ) are neither men- 
tioned in the list of contents of the Mafsya given in chap. 291 

' H. Krishna Shastri, the Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India 
Vol. 26, p. 5. 
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nor in the Padma-P, ( srsti ). They are also not drawn by 
any Nibandha* writer. Therefore, they may be taken to be very 
late additions. 

Mafsya chap. 7. verses 6-30 deal with the Madanadvadasl-vrata 
observed by Diti for getting a son capable of killing the enemies 
of the Daityas. As in none oi the other Pnranas Diti is found to 
observe this vow, this portion of Matsya 7 seems to have been 
interpolated later on. This interpolation was most probably made 
not later than 900 A. D. , for these verses also occur in the Padma- 
F. ( srsti ). 

Matmja 95-101 deal with vratas- Saiva, Saura and Vaisnava. 
All of these chapters do not seem to have come from the same 
date. In Matsya 95 Siva, the speaker in the earlier chapters on 
vrata and dana, refers Narada to Nandikesvara, who is to speak 
on the ‘Mahesvara-dharma’. Consequently, Narada asks Nandike- 
svara to tell him about ‘ Mahesvara-vrata, ^ and the latter des- 
cribes the ‘ Siva-caturdasl-vrata ' ( chap. 95 ) and the ‘ Sarva- 
phala-tySga-vrata * ( chap. 96 ) both of which are Saiva. But 
in chap. 97-112, which also are ascribed to Nandikesvara 
the Saura and Vaisnava vratas and Prayaga-mahatmya are 
treated of. Hence these chapters (97-112) must have been 
added by the non-Saivas later than chap. 95-96. The strictly Saiva 
character of chapters 95-96, as contrasted with those chapters on 
vrata and dana in which Siva and Narada are the interlocutors, 
and the fact that Nandikesvara, the narrator in chap. 95-96, 
is introduced to Narada by Siva, show that chap. 95-96 were 
added by a Saiva later than those chapters in which Siva and 
Narada are the interlocutors. Therefore, these two chapters 
( 95-96 ) can not be dated earlier than 600 A. D. Now, Capdesvara 
quotes a few verses from chap. 95 and 101 in his Krtiju^rainakara, 
MadanapSla from chap. 101 in his Madana-panjdUi^ and Devana- 
bhatta from chap. 101 in his Smrti-^candrika 11. These quotations 
show that chap. 95 and 101 are to be dated earlier than 1100 A. D. 
Chap. 100 and 101 have been borrowed by the Padnur-’ P. ( srsti ). 
Therefore, these two chapters should not be placed later than 
about 900 A. D. The Bhavisija~P, also has borrowed chap. 95-100. 
Hence the dates of Matsya chapters 95--101 fall between 600 and 
900 A. D, Chap. 95-96 being earlier than chapters 97-101, the 
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former should be dated in the former part and the latter in the 
latter part of this period, 

Matsya chapters 205-206 on gifts and chap. 207 on the dedica' 
tion of bulls { vrsotsarga*) seem to have been misplaced. Chapter 
115 opens thus s 

Manur ‘uvaca 

caritam Budha--putrasya Janardana maya srutam \ 
srutah srSddha— vidhih punyah sarva“-papa-pranasanah li 
dhenvah prasuyamanayah phalam danasya me srutam i 
kranajina'-pradanarh-ca vrsotsargas-tathaiva ca I 
srutva rupam narendrasya Budha-putrasya Kesava i 
kautuhalaip samutpannam tan-mamacaksva prcchatah U 

etc. etc. 

This opening shows that this chapter was immediately preceded by 
the story of Pururavas ( the son of Budha ) in which he was pra- 
ised for his physical beauty, and also by chapters on sraddha, 
prasuyamana-dhenu-dana, krsnajina-dana and vmotsarga. Now, 
the story of Pururavas is found in chap. 24 ( verses 11-32 ) , srad» 
dha in chap. 16-22, prasuyamana-dhenu-dana in chap. 205, 
Krsnajina-dana in chap. 206 and vrsa-laksana in chap. 207. 
That Matsya 24 ( 11-32 ), dealing with the story of Pururavas, 

is aimed at by the expression ‘ carita»p Budha-putrasya 

etc. ’ is shown by the fact that it is in this portion ( viz. 
24, 12 ) that Pururavas is called very beautiful so much 
so that Urvasi, the divine nymph, falls in love with him. 
There are also other evidences to show that chap. 205-207 
immediately followed the chapters ( 16-22 ) on sraddba. Matsya 
204, in which the Pitr-gathSs only are laid down but which ends 
with the verse “ etavad-uktam tava bhumi-pala sraddbasya 
kalpam muni-sampradistam etc points to chap. 16-22 termed 
‘ sraddha-kalpa ’ and is, therefore, a continuation of these chap- 
ters. The mention of the prasuyamana-dhenu-dana, krsnajina- 
dana and vrsotsarga in this chapter ( i. e. chap. 204 ) shows that 
it preceded chap. 205-207 dealing with these topics. Hence the 
real order of these misplaced chapters seems to have been as 
follows •• 

Chap. 16-22, chap. 204-207, chap. 24 and chap. 115-120. This 
order is supported by the Visriu-dharmotiara which borrows, 
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among others, the chapters 207 ( 24^-end ) and 115-120 from 
the Maisya and in which the story of Purhravas is immediately 
preceded by vr^otsarga. ' 

We have seen above that chap. 205-207 stand in close 
connection with the chap. ( 16-22 ) on sraddha. This connection 
shows that the former could by no means be earlier than 
the latter, and it is highly probable that these two groups 
of chapters come from the same date. That chap. 205-207 
were inserted into the Matbya earlier than 1100 A, D. is doubt- 
less, for Govindananda quotes verses from chapters 205-207 
in his D^na^kriya-^kaumudi and ^uddhi-kriya-kaumudi, Sulapani 
quotes two lines from chap. 206 in his Prdyaicitta-vivekat Bah 
lalasena quotes the entire chapters 205 ( except verse 1 ) and 206 
( except the last verse ) and three verses from chap. 207 in his 
Ddnar-$agaray and Apararka quotes chap. 205 ( ex. verse 1 ) and 
206 ( except the first and last verses ) in his commentary on Ydj, 
Matsya 274-289 deal with the sixteen mahadSnas ( great gifts) 
which, requiring the worship of Visnu, are certainly Vaisnava 
in character. The mention of these 16 mahadanas in chap. 274 
( 4-10 ) shows that all of the chapters 274-289 come from the 
same date. These chapters are frequently drawn upon by the 
Nibandha- writers early and late. Govindananda quotes verses 
from Matsya 274 in his 6uddhi-kriya--kaumudu Ballalasena gives 
the entire chapters 274-289 in bis Damx-mgam, and Apararka 
quotes chapters 274 ( ex. verses S'", 13^ and 28^ ) , 275 (ex. the last 
verse ) , 277 ( ex. the last verse ) , 278 ( ex. the last verse ) , 279, 
280 ( ex. the last verse ) and 281-289 in his commentary. These 
quotations show that these chapters must be dated not later than 
1050 A. D. The Imga-Purdna deals with the mahadanas in II, 

^ Vide Vi^i(^u-dharmottara I, 146, 4lb-end and I, 148-154 ( verse’ 1-7 ) 
which are the same as Matsya 207 ( 24b-eQd ) and 115-120 respectively. 

The Visnu-dharmottara is suspected to be the borrower for the following 
reasons *. 

(1) In the Vi^nu’dK the story of Purdravas is further continued to 
chap. 156. 

(2) Though the opening verses of 148 are the same as those 

of Matsya 115, in the former there is no chapter on prasuyarnSna-dhenu-dSna 
or kra^ajina-dSna preceding chap. 148. 

(3) In the Visnu-dh, the chapters on vfsotsarga and the story of 
PurOravas are introduced almost abruptly. 
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28flf. Ballalasena says that the mahadSnas dealt with in the Lmga 
were based on those of the Matsya. ‘ A.s in the Limja the maha- 
danas were inserted before the time of Ballalasena the chapters 
( 274-289 ) of the Matsya should be dated earlier still and reason" 
ably not later than 1000 A. D. The references to the worship of 
the images of Brahma during the different mahadanas ^ prove 
that the worship of the god was still popular. So these chap- 
ters ( 274-289 ) can not be dated later than 650 A. D. The ten 
incarnations of Visnu including Buddha and Kalki being men* 
ticned in Matsya 285, 7, these chapters can not be dated earlier 
than 550 A. D. Therefore, their date falls between 550 and 
650 A. D. 

Let us now take up the chapters on tirtha. Matsya 13, verses 
10-end describe, quite incoherently, the story of the self-immol- 
ation of Sati, the daughter of Daksa, in which she is appeased 
to name the numerous holy places sacred to herself. The position 
of these verses in chapters 13 ( dealing with the Pitrs ) and their 
obvious Sakta character testify to their late date. Their late 
age is further proved by their mention of Radha in 13, 38 
( Radha Brndavane vane ) and their position in the Padma-P. 
( srsti ). Though chap. 9 of this Purana is the same as Matsya 
13 ( verses 1-9 ) and 14-17, these verses which are included in 
Matsya 13, are found in the Padma-P, ( srsti ) as late as in 17, 
182-216''. Hence we may be sure that these verses were taken 
by the Sfiktas from a common source and interpolated inde- 
pendently in those parts of these two Purapas which the in- 
terpolators thought suited for them. 

Chapters 103-112 ( on Prayaga-mahatmya ) of the Matsya are 
later than Kurma-P, l, 35-38 which again, can not be dated 
earlier than 750, or rather 800 a. d. Hence the chapters of the 

’ ‘bfhad-api Linga-PurSnaip Matsya-Puranoditair-mah3d5naih etc. 

Danasagara, fol. 3b. 

BrahmS, Siva and Vispu are to be worshipped on the altar construct- 
ed during the tulS-purusa-mahadana, etc. ( Matsya 274. 30 ); in the kalpa- 
pBdapa-mahadSna, the kalpa pSdapa is to be placed on a heap of coarse 
sugar ( guda ) with BrahmS, Vispu, Siva and Surya ( Matsya 277, 6 ) ; the 
images of BrahmS and Anantasakti are to be placed on a heap of salt in 
hema-kalpa*lata-dSna ( Matsya 286, 6) ; and the golden image of BrahmS 
is to be placed on salt during the sapta-sagara-daoa ( Matsya 2^7, 7 ), 
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Matsya should be dated not earlier than 850 A. D. As most of 
these chapters are profusely drawn upon by Vacaspatimisra and 
Candesvara they are certainly not later than 1250 a. d. 

The chapters on Prayaga-mahatmya ( told by Markandeya 
to Yudhisthira ) are not free from interpolations, for there 
are evidences which go against the authenticity of at least 
verses 1-1'^ of chap. 112 . Though upto Matmja 112, 17 the sage 
Markandeya is nowhere said to have parted with Yudhisthira, 
in Matmja 112, 4 the former is said to have come to the latter, 
blessed him and then repaTed to his hermitage. This is quite 
contradictory. Again in Mahya 112, 18 Nandikesvara says 
“ ityuktva sa mahabhago Markandeyo mahStapSh. 

Yudhisthirasya nrpates-fcatraivantar-adhlyata. The word 
* it;y-uktv5 * would have been meaninglees if the preceding ver- 
ses were not spurious, for they are spoken by VSsudeva. Hence 
it follows that Matmja 112, 1-17 are interpolated. 

Matsya 180-185 ( on Avimuktaksetra or Benares ) come from 
a fairly early date. A comparison between these chapters and 
Kurma-P. I, 30-34 ( on Benares) shows that the former are earlier 
than the latter. Though in both the Puranas ( Matsya 181, 6-7 
and Kurma I, 30, 16 ) the Avimuktaksetra-mahatmya is said to 
have been told by Siva to Uma on the mount Meru, the chapters 
of the latter consist of the glorification of some Siva-lihgas, viz. 
Omkara, Krtti vases vara, Madhyamesvara, etc, at Benares. 
They also contain some fanciful stories about the origin or power 
of these lihgas. Besides these, there is a story glorifying the 
Pisaca-mooana-kunda lying near the Kapardlsvara lihga. These 
names and stories, which are undoubtedly of later origin, are 
not found in the Matmja, Now, Kmma L 30-34 are dated not 
later than the middle of the 13th century A. D. Therefore, 
chapters 180-185 of the Matsya should not be placed later 
than 1200 A. D. As GovindSnanda quotes verses from chap. 184 
in his ^rUddJicHcriya-Jcaumudi, Vacaspatimisra from chap. 180- 
184 in his Tirtha-cintamani, Madanapala from chap. 184 in his 
Madana-panjatay Madhavacarya from the same chap, in his 
Parasara-bhamya and Apararka from chap. 184 in his comment- 
ary on Yaj, , we may be sure that chapters 180-185 were 
inserted into the Matsya not later than at least 1075 A. D. The 
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strictly Saiva character of these chapters tends to show that they 
were added later than 700 k: D. 

Mataya 186-194, on Narmada-mah&tmya, must have been 
composed by a Saiva living somewhere about the northern bank 
of the Narmada \ These chapters must have been interpol- 
ated at a very late date. They seem to be later than Kurma-^P. 
II, 33-39, which, again, are later than 800 A, D. Their late 
date seems further to be proved by the fact that no Nibandha- 
writer has been found to draw upon them. 

Matsya 39 and 40, treating respectively of naraka and aSrama- 
dharma, are included in the story of Yay^ti extending over chap. 
25-43. This story seems to have been interpolated later on, be- 
cause the PadmorP, (srsti) in which Matsya chapters 5~24 and 
44ff are found borrowed in the same order, omits this story. As 
no Nibandha- writer has been found to quote from these chapters, 
we are not sure about the lower limit of their date. 

Snana is dealt with in Matsifa chapters 67-68 and 102. Of 
these, chapters 67 and 68 have already been dated between 550 and 
650 A. D, Chap. 102, being drawn upon by Govind§-nanda in his 
^uddhi-kriya-kaumudl and by Devnabhatta in his Smrthcandnka 
II, can not be dated later than 1100 A. D. As this chapter has 
been borrowed by the Padma ( srsti j. it should not be placed 
later than 950 A. D. It has been shown above that chap. 97-112 are 
later than chap. 95-96 which, again, are later than 600 A. D. 
Therefore, chap. 102 cannot possibly be earlier than 650 a. d. 
Thus the date of this chapter falls between 650 and 950 A. D. 

Pratistha ( consecration ) is the subject matter of Mat 9 ya 58-59 
and 264-270. Of these the former two have been dated between 
550 and 650 A. D. The latter two chapters, dealing with the con- 
secration of the images of gods, are certainly contemporaneous 
with chap. 258-263 in which the characteristics of the different 
images of gods have been laid down. A comparison between 
Brhot-sarnhim chap. 58 (dealing with pratima-laksana) and Mat^a 

^ Of. chap. 186, verses 8a, 10, and 11 in which the Narmada is glorified 
even over the Ganges, YamunS and Sarasvatl. Also of. 186, 52a ; 190, If etc. 
wherein the northern bank of the Narmada is said to be equal to the Rudra- 
loka. The Saiva character of these chapters is quite obvious, 
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258-270 show that the former must be earlier than the latter. 
The Brhat-samhita names the following gods with their respective 
characteristics. 

( 1 ) Rama, the son of Dasaratha, ( 2 ) Bali, the son of Virocana, 

( 3 ) Baladeva, the carrier of the plough, ( 4 ) Devi (i. e. Lak^ml ), 

( 5 ) Samba, ( 6 ) Pradvumna, ( 7 ) the two wives of Sfimba and 
Pradyumna, ( 8 ) Brahma, ( 9 ) Skanda, ( 10 ) Mahendra, ( 11 ) 
Sambhu, ( 12 ) Buddha ( for the Buddhists ) , and ( 13 ) the god of 
the Arhats ( for the Jains ). 

The Maisya-P. omits ( 3 ), ( 6 ), ( 7 ), ( 12 ) and ( 13 ) but adds 
the following '• Matsya. Kurma, Varaha, Nrsimha, Vamana, 
Rudra, Ardha-narlsvara, TJma-Mahesvara, Siva-Narayana, Vinft- 
yaka, Katyftyanl Agni, Yama, Nairta, Varuna, Vayu, Kuvera, 
Gadadhara, the Matrs ( viz ^ BrahmanI, Mahesvart, Kaumarl, 
Vaisnavl, Var^hl, Indraxii, Yogesvarl, CSmunda, and Kftlikfi ) 
and KusumSyudha. The innovations made in the chapters of the 
Matsya prove that they can not be earlier than 550 A. D. As 
Apararka quotes verses from chap. 265 and 267, they can not be 
later than 1100 A, D. The retention of Brahma by the Matsya 
inspite of its additions and alterations in the list of gods given 
by the Brhaf-samhitat shows that the Brahma-worship did not 
die out. Moreover, according to the Matsya^ the priest is required 
to be ‘ Brahm-opendra-Hara-priya’ ( Matsya 265, 7 ) ; the Brahma 
mantras are to be used in consecrating the image of BrahmS, 
( Matsya 267, 39 ) ; and the gods, who are to be summoned at the 
time of consecrating the image of any god, include Brahma 
( Matsya 267, 42). All these references prove the popularity of the 
Brahma-worship at the time when Matsya 258-270 were written. 
Hence these chapters are to be dated earlier than about 650 A. D., 
and thus their date falls between 550 and 650 A. D. 

Matsya chapter 7, verses 37-49 lay down the duties of pregnant 
women. These verses, being vitally connected with the story of 
the birth of the Maruts, appear to come from the date when the 
extant Matsym-V. was first written or compiled. That they 
are not later than 1100 A. D. and most probably also than 950 A. D. 
is shown by the quotations made from them by Devanabhatta in 
his Srnrttrcandnka I and by the occurrence of these verses in the 
Padma ( areti ). 

4 I Annals, B. O. B. 1. ] 
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Malmja 215-243 and 252-257, treating of raja-dharma, graha- 
yajna, adbhuta-santi, yatra-kala-vidhana, subhasublia-nirupana, 
vastu and vyavahara, must have come from the same date, be- 
cause all these are meant for the king. The determination of even 
their approximate date is rather difficult. That they are not 
later than 1000 a. d. is sure, for Bhavadeva quotes verses from 
chap. 227 in his Prayascitta-prakaranai Apararka from chap. 253 
in his commentary on Yaj., Devenabhatta from chap. 227 in his 
Srnrthcandrikd I, and Ballalasena from chap. 228-238 in his 
Adbhuta-sQgara, The reference to the unpopularity of the wor- 
ship of Brahma in Matsya 225, 12-14, wherein it is said that 
the people worshipped the fierce ( dandinah-punishing ) gods 
Rudra, Agni, Surya, Visnu and others instead of the mild (pra- 
santa-serene ) Brahma, Pusan and Aryaman, shows that Matsya 
215-243 and 252-257 can not possibly be dated earlier than 600, 
or rather 650, A D. 

Matsya 93 and 94 deal with graha-santi and graharupakhyana 
respectively. These chapters are certainly not later than 1000 
A, D., because Sulapani quotes two lines from chap. 93 in his 
Yrata-kala-viveka, Devanabhatta quotes a verse from chap* 93 
in his Smrli-candrikd II, Apararka quotes the entire chap. 94 and 
a good number of verses from chap. 93 in his commentary, the 
Irikanda-maridana has one verse from chap. 93, and Vijnane- 
svara quotes the entire chap. 94 in his Mitdksara ( under Yaj. [, 
297-298'' ). The interlocutors ( viz. Vaisampayana and Saunaka 
in chap. 93 and Siva alone in chap. 94 ), who appear abruptly 
without any introduction but who are not found in the chapters 
preceding or following chap. 93 and 94, prove that these two 
chapters are later than at least those chapters on vrata and dana 
in which Siva and Narada are the interlocutors. These latter 
chapters we assigned to 550-650 A. D. Therefore, chap. 93-94 can 
not be earlier than about 650 A. D. Thus their date falls between 
(;50 and 1000 A. D. 

Yuga-dharma is dealt with in chapters 142, 144, 145 and 165. 
Of these, the former three are the same as Vayu 57 ( verses 1-85 ), 
58 and 59 respectively. They most probably come from the time 
when the extant Matsya-P. borrowed some of its chapters from the 
Vayu, Their position between Matsya 50 and 271-3 ( on the future 
dynasties and ages ) must be due to misplacement. Matsya 165, 
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which has been borrowed by the f’ailma ( srsti ), sliould be dated 
nut later than about 050 A. D. 

In the foregoing pages we have tried to determine the dates 
of the different Smrti-chapters of the A The results of 

our investigation are given below in a tabular form; — 


Chapters 

16-22 

53, 54-57, 61, 68 and 83-02 
58-60, 62-65, 66-67, 6t’-72, 74 
-75, 77-80 and 81-82 

76 

65 and 73 
7 ( verses 6-30 ) 

05-06 and 07-101 


205-207 


274-289 

13 ( verses lO-end ) 
103-112 
180-185 
186-194 
39-40 
102 

258-270 

7 ( verRes37-49 ) 


215-243 and 252-257 
03-04 


j Feriods of insertion 

400-950 A. l>. Probably between 
; 550 and 650 a. D. 

I 550-650 A. D. 

j 550-650 A. D. ( comparatively 
j later than the chaps, in the 

second group). 

650-950 A. D. 

i Uncertain. Surely much later, 
i Most probably not later than 
' 900 A. D. 

600-900 A. D. The former two 
chaps, are earlier than the 
latter. 

Not earlier than 400 A. D, and 
not later than 1100 A. D. 
Probably between 550 and 
650 A. D. 

, 550-650 A. D. 

Late interpolation. 

850-1250 A. D. 

700-1075 A. 1). 

Very late (later than 800 A. D.) 

Late but uncertain. 

650-950 A. D. 

; 550-650 A n. 

Not later than 950 A. D, Most 
probablj"^ as old as the date 
of composition of the ex- 
tant Matsua. 

650-1000 A. 1>. 

650-1000 A. D. 
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Chapters 

j Periods of insertion 

142, 144 and 145 

Most probably the same as the 


date of composition of the 


extant Matsya. 

. 165 

Probably not later than 950 


A. D. 


In connection with the Smrti-chapters we should like to say a 
few words on the date and authenticity of some of the remaining 
chapters. Matsya 52, dealing with karma-yoga, recommends the 
worship of Brahma, Visnu, Siva and Surya, who are to be con- 
sidered as not different from one another ( Matsya 52, 23f. ). The 
author of this chapter seems to be a Visnu- worshipper, for he 
defines Vasudeva as ‘ atindriya, ' ‘ santa ‘ suksma ’ , ‘ avyakta ^ 
‘ sanatana ' and ‘ jagan-murti ' and calls Brahma, Siva, Surya 
and others his ‘ vibhuti \ Therefore, the date of this chap, can not 
possibly be later than 650 A. D. The sfcory of Pururavas in chap. 
115-120 is of comparatively late origin It says how Pururavas, 
the son of Budha, attained extraordinary physical beauty by 
fasting on every dvadasi tithi and by worshipping Visnu in the 
Himalayas respectively in two of his previous births. Ballala- 
sena’s quotation of Matsya 115, 14 in his Danasagara ( fol. 23^ ), 
however, shows that chap. 115-120 are at least not later than 
1100 A. D. The story of Savitrl in chap. 208-214, on account of 
its innovations befitting later taste, can be taken to be a late in- 
terpolation. It says that ASvapati, king of Madra, worshipped 
the goddess SSvitrl and was gifted with a daughter who was con- 
sequently named after the goddess, and that four days before the 
death of Satyavan, Savitrl fasted for three days and observed 
the Savitrl- vrata. Besides these there are also other innovations. 

From what has been said above about the dates of the different 
chapters of the Ma^B 2 /a-P. it appears that this Purana was sub- 
jected to additions, and also perhaps to alterations, more than 
once. That some of its chapters have been lost is shown by the 
quotations made by Devanabhatta and A-pararka on dana and 
ekfidasl-upavasa. In the extant Matsya there is no chapter treat- 
ing of these topics. 
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The extant Mafs/ya-P. seems to have been written, or rather 
complied, originally by the Vaisiiavas. At lee-st this impression 
is created by the earlier portians that have been retained. In 
Matsya 1 23-25 the supernatural power which the Fish displays 
in rapid growth and huge size is said to be possible only with 
Vasudeva, for, Manu says, ‘ none other than he can be such ^ ; 
Matsya 9, 39 says that at the end of each thousand years the 
Manus perish and Brahma and other gods ( Brahmadyah) at- 
tain the proximity of Vispu; in Matsya 23,17 Narayana is 
called ‘ Paramatman ^ ; in Matsya M ( verses 11, 36 etc. ) many 
ancient kings, viz. Pururavas, Raji and others, are said to have 
practised austerity for the favour of Visnn ; and go on. In the 
verses referred to above Visnu has been assigned the highest posi- 
tion, and these seem to be the traces of the original Vaisnava 
character of the Matmja, 

On the strength of the great prominence given to the region 
about the Godavari in Matsya 114, 37-39 ( on geography ) it has 
been suggested that the place of composition ol the Matsya-P, 
was Nasik h This suggestion seems to have a very weak basis, 
for these verses of the Matsya tally with Vayu 45, 112-114, and 
we have seen that the Matsya borrowed some chapters from the 
Vayu. The close agreement between the majority of the geogra- 
phical chapters in the two Puranas seems to confirm the indebted- 
ness of the Matsya to the Vayu. Hence to find out the place 
of origin of the present Matsya we shall have to look to those of 
its original chapters which have not been found to be borrowed 
from any other work. Such a one is chap- 2. In it the river 
Narmada, and not the famous Ganges, is said to remain even 
after the destruction of the world ( Matsya 2, 1 3 ). Elsewhere, in 
chap. 15 ( which most probably comes from a little later date ) 
this river “ which flows through the Deccan is called the 
‘ manasl kanya ’ of the Somapa Pitrs living in the Manasa loka 
( Matsya 15, 25-28 ). These passages tend to show that the Matsya- 
P. was composed and circulated by some Vaisnava living some- 
where about the river Narmada. 

^ Hara PrasSda ^astri, A Descriptive Catalogue of /Sanskrit Msb, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. V, Preface, p. 190. 
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We give below a list of those verses quoted by the comparative- 
ly early Nibandha-writers from the ' Mo! sya- Pur arva’ which 
we have been able to trace in the Vahgavasl edition of the same 
Purana. 


(i) Smrti-car.drika Matsya-P. 
of Devanabhatta ) 

r 

p. 46 = 7, 37'’-38“ ; 40”; 44” 

-45“; 46-47. 
157 = 17, 6-8. 

ISO = 18, 30. 

II 

396 = 103, 1 3. 

323 = 101, 37. 

419 = 93,111. 

486 = 103, 3-8. 

487 = 103, 9”-10^ 

517 = 103,14-31 & 33” 

III 

ii. 481 = 337, 146“ ( the other 
line differs ) 

IV 

38 = 17, 4-5“. 

39 = 17, 6-8. 

53, 73, 76. 77-78— On ekadasi 
83 = 33, 84 

83 (twice) = 16, 31; 33, 85 

84 (twice) = 33, 83 and 88 

131 = 33, 88 

156 (twice) = 16, 8”-10“; (other 
quotation is not found) 
191 = 16, 19“ 

194-195 = 16, 19”-30 

315 = 15, 39“ (the first line 

is not found ) 

355 = 17, 30 

365 = 15, 37”-38“ 

370-371 = 16, 37”-38“ 

371 = 16, 38”-39“ 

373 = 19, 4“ 

390-391 = 17, 14”-15“ 


I Snirti-candrika Matsi/a-P. 

! 


391 

= 

17, 33 

398 


19,4-11“ (except!” 



and 5“ ) 

340 


17, 38” 

358 

= 

17, 40”-41 

375 

= 

17,47” 

388 

= 

17, 49” 

389 

(twice) = 16,47^ and J7, 



53“-55 ( ex. one 



line after verse 



54) 

406 


17,61” 

409 


17, 63 

413 


16, 56-57“ 

438- 

-439 

= 17, 69 

(3) 

Prayascttla-prakararuJ 


(of 

Bhavadeva ) 

P- 

5 

= 227, 11 8M 20" 

{ Kala 

r-viveka 

(of Jimuta-vahana) 

p. 101 

= 17, 9 

393 


61, 49" ( the other 



line is not found ) 

304 

= 

1 , this is same as 



Brahma-P, 220, 14 ; 

331 


274, 19^-22" 

369 

— 

22, 83 

370 


22, 88 

391 


( the same as Bra- 



hma-P. 220, 51^-54) 

400 

= 

17, 4" ( the other 



line is not found ) 

418 

= 

17, 9 

530 

= 

17, 
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(1 ) 

Harniafa 


( of Aniruddha ) 


p. 98 

= 18, 30 


162 

= 18, 5-7 


198 

= 18, 12‘’-14" 


fr,) 

Mttak^ra 

Matsya- B- 


( of Vijfianesvaru ) 


under Yaj. I, :i97-:J98“ = Chap. 94 
(o) JJam-Kauara Malaya- 
( of Ballalasena ) 

folio 6“ 274, I 

„ = 22, 27'’-28, 'JO'’- 

36, 49-55", 57-59. 
68, 73'’-75% 71" 


„ 18" = 206, 23‘’-24“ 

„ 23" = 115, 14 
„ 27"-31‘’ = Chap. 274 


n 

39'’-41“ 

= 

Chap. 

275 


42‘’-44“ 

rr: 


276 


45‘’-46‘’ 

= 

s , 

277 


48^’-50" 


>* 

278 


52"-53" 



279 


54"-55“ 


11 

280 


56"-57" 


1 

281 


58‘"-59" 


1» 

282 


61"-62" 

=: 

51 

283 


63'’-64‘’ 

rr 


284 


66"-67'’ 

= 

1> 

285 


69"-70" 


11 

286 


71"-72" 

=L* 


287 


73"-74" 


1» 

288 


77"-77*’ 



289 


79"-81'’ 

= 

11 

83 


87"-87‘’ 

= 

11 

84 


88" 



85 

n 

88'’-89" 


11 

86 


89"-89‘’ 



87 

99 

89'’-90" 

=: 

11 

88 


(except the 
first line ) 
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Dana 

-Sligara 

Matsya.- P. 

fol. 

90"-90‘’ = 

chap. 89 

11 

91"-91'’ = 

„ 90 

>1 

92»-92'’ = 

91 

11 

93"-93^ = 

92 


( ex. verses 17-33 ) 

I' 

94"-95" -- 

82 

( ex. verses 
1, 20", 23", 
24 & 26-31 ) 

1 

115“-115'’ = 

„ 205 

( ex. verse 1 ) 

i 

{ ** 

1 

117 "-117'' = 

„ 207. 

10-12 

1 *’ 

.191 ‘'-193*’ ^ 

„ 53, 

3-4 and 11-56 

1* 

203"-203'" = 

290, 

2-19 

11 

j 

2]4"-215'’ = 

chap. 206, 
( except the 
last verse ) 

(7) Commentary 

Malaya- /' 

I on 

the Manu^Smrfi 


( by Kullukabhatta ) 

Under Manu III, *^65 = 17, 6 1 


„ V, 60 = 18, 30 

(s) Commentary Malsya-T. 
on the YCtjmvalkffur’Bmrti 
( by A.pararka ) 
p. 16 = 265, 

1 39 —( This quotation tal- 
lies with Vimu" l\ 
111,11, 32-35) 

145 = 16, 5 

201 (twice), 207 (twice) and 209 
( twice ) — On ekadasl. 
j Three of the lines quoted 

I on p. 207 are found quoted 
, in the Smrli-aindrika IV, 

61 as from the Brahma- 
T^(jari\ 
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Com. on Yajfiavalkya- Matsya^F. 
Smrti 


I Com. on Yajfiauxlkyar McUsya-.F, 
I Smrti 


‘^95-296, 370, 380-382 and 427— 
On giftb of cows, land, 
bouse etc. 

301 = chap. 205 (except ve- 

rse 1 ). 

303-305 = 82, 2-25, ( except 
verses 12 and 24) 

313-319 = chap. 274 ( except 
verses 3^, 13^ and 28^) 

320-323 = chap. 275 ( ex. the 
last verse ) and chap. 
276 ( except the last 
verse , one of the 
quoted verses is not 
found ) 

324-326 = chap. 277 ( ex. the 
last verse ) 

328-354 = chap. 278, ( ex. the 
last verse ), 279, 280 
( ex. the last verse ) 
281-289, 

83-87, 

88 ( ex. verse 1 ) 
89-91, 

92 (ex. the last 
verse ) 

354-356 = chap. 206 ( ex. the 
first and last verses ) 
382-383 = 258. 19‘^-32 

392-396 = chap. 53 ( ex. verses 
1, 2, 5-10, 21, 25'’-26* 
and 56^ to the end ) 

403-404 = chap. 290 ( ex. ver- 
ses 1, 18-17 and 20 to 
the end ) 

409-413 = chap. 58 (ex. verses 
1-3 > 


414-415 = chap. 59 (ex, verses 
1 and 19 ) 

441 = 16, 11M2^ ( the other 
verse is not found ) 

443 = 16, S^’-IO" 

456 = 16, 19-20 
466-46? = 22, 88 

475 (twice) = 15, 34=* and 35‘^- 
36^ 16, 26-29 

( ex. 26^ ) 

485 = 17, 26-27" 

491 = 15, 32^-33" 

507 = 18, 30 

511 (twice) = 17, 52‘^-55 and 59 

512 = 17, 60-61 

514 = 16, 56-57" 

515 = 17, 65'’-66 
523 = 18, 8-9" 

550 (twice) = 16, 52^'-54" (the 
first (pioted pas- 
j sage is not found ) 

; 554 = 17, 36 

j 557-.558 — One line coincides 
I with 17, 4"; the sub- 

j stance of another 

I quoted veise is found 

! in 17, 2" 

I 564 = 267, 12M3 
' 569 = chap. 94, ( the quoted 
j passage has two verses 

more than chap. 94 ) 

572 = 93. 7‘*-9" and 11-12 
575 = 93, 59-63" 

800 = 227, 6 
835 = 227, 8 

' 856 = 227, 120M21", and 126^- 

; 127 " 

; 889 = 18, 5-6 
I 890 = 18, 7 
954 = 184, 21'’-23" 

I 1043 «= 227. 118M20" 
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(9) Trikav^a.-n>av<^<'na Motnja~F. 

( of Trikanda-mandana 

Bhaskara Misra ) ] 

p. 238 = 93, 111 ! 

( 10 ) Haradatta ’s Alataya-P. 
cooimeniiary on the 

Oautama-d/iarma-sutra 
under Gautama II, 5, 12 = 18, 

30 

( 11 ) Krtyarura Matsya-P. 

( of Srldatfca ITpadhySya ) 

fol. 66” = 16, 5” 

(IS) Krtya-roetnakara Mateyu-!’. 

( of Candesvara ) 
fol. ( ? ) = 61, 43ff. 
fol. (?) = 53, 28-29 
fol. 139” = 53, 23-24 
„ 161”-162=‘ = 56, 1 to end 
169‘*-170” = 95 1 to end 
„ 176” = 53, 31-32” 

„ 177* — (Reference to 82, 
18fif in which tila- 
dhenu-dana is dealt 
with ) 

„ 178* = 107, 7-8, (the verse 
‘ sitasite etc.’ is not 
found ) ; 

101, 36 

„ 181* = 101, 53*-” 

„ 181*-182*' = 6.>, 1 to end (or, 
verse 29 ) 

„ 187* = 53, 33-35 
„ 193* = 101, 79 
„ 193*-” = 53, 36-37 
„ 197” =17,6-8 
„ 220” ff = 70, 32-44f. 
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(is) Par^sara-hha^ya Matsya-P. 
( of Msdhavac&rya ) 

Vol. I, part ii. 
p. 58 = 18, 30 

182 = 184, 21”-23* 

222 = 18, 30 

310 = 17, 4-5 

311 = 17, 6-8 

361 = 16, 19* and 19”-20 
371 = 17, 30 
398 = 16, 28”-29* 

396 = 16, 27”-28* 

405 = 17, 23 and 14”-15* 

4l8 = 17, 28” 

433 = 17, 36 

434 = 17, 49”; Ui, 47; 17, 53-55 
438 = 16, 54* 

440 = 16, 55 
443 = 16. 56-57* 

(14) Madana-pdrijata Matsya-P- 
( of Madanapala ) 

P.13 = 53, 5”-]3*(ex. 12”). One 
line ‘ trptim karoti etc.’ 
is not found 
264 = 101, 37 
375 = 184. 21”-23* 

540 ( twice )— ( Brahma-P. 220, 
53”-55 ). 

17, 6-8 

558 = 16, 11”-12* 

568 = 16, 27”-28* 

575 = 17, 23 
631 = 17, 65”-66 

( 15 ) 

( a ) Vrala-kUla- Matsya-P. 
viveka ( of Siilapani ) 
tol. 2” = 93, 140”-141* 

( b ) Sambandha-viveka 
fol 1” = 18, 30 
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(o) Prayaicitta-viveka Mafsya-P. 
p. 416 = 206, 23‘’-24“ 

(16) Tirtha-dnfamani Mat$ya-P. 
( of VfioaspatimiSra ) 
p. 8 = 106, 3, 4‘’-5 and 7 
17 = 108, 33 

23-24 = 110, 1-11“ ( the verse 
‘ tatha drstva etc. ’ is 
not found) 

26 = 104, 16-17 
29-31 = 106, 27-28, 30‘’-33 and 
46-48; 107, 20-21; 108, 
15 and 25-26“. ( Three 
verses are not found ) 
27-29 = 107, 8 ( the other quo- 
ted verses are not found) 
47 = 104, 5-6“ 

48- 49 = 106, 34-39 
49 = 106, 40-42 

49 = 106, 44-45 

49- 50 = 107, 4-6 ( ex. 5c ) 

50 = 107, 9-11 
50 = 107, 17-19 

42-43 = 105, ISM 4“ and 16 
-end 

45 = 105, 13‘’-15 
200 = 104, 14 
205 = 106, 49“ 

216 = 106, 49 ( the other three 
lines as not fouud ) 

236 = 82, 2-6 and 7-25 (except 
verses 23“ and 24 ) 

267 = 105, 15 ( the other ver- 
ses are not found ) 

340 = 183, 61-62 
342 = 180, 54 and 57“ (one line 
is not found 
184, 56-57“ ( one verse 
is not found ) 

345 = 182, 27“-'’ 


l irtha -cintamatfi Malsya-P. 

349 = 183, 71-72 and 75 
351 = 183, 73 

{ 17) Nityacara- Mafsya-P. 

paddhati 

(of Vidyakara Vajapeyin ) 
p. 127 = 182, 12” 

530 = 158, 13“ 

{18)^ 

(a) Dava-kriya- MaftyarP. 

kaumudi (of Govindanan da) 
p. 24 (twice) = 18, S'” ; 

56 = 205, 

53, 17“-'’. 

70 (thrice) = 53, 51 53, 17“-”, 
22“-”, and 51 

81 = 206 (ex. verses 1, 3-4“, 9“, 
10-19, 20”-22, 23”-28“, 
and 30-31 ) 

84 = 206, 23”-24“ 

86 = 18, 12”-14“ 

I 94 (twice) = 207, ]8’-19“ ; 
i 207, 38 

i 100 = 18, 16” 

; 125 = 58, 55-56 

; 130 = 58, 18“-” 

! 157 = 58, 42”-43 

I 161 = 17, 65” 

; 164 = 58, 43” 

( b ) iuddhi-kriya-kautnudi 
' p. 49 = 18, 30 
! 74 = 18, 12” 

: 139 = 18, 7“ 

^ 163 = 18, 12”-14“ 

165 = 207,38-41 
' 169 = 207, 18-19“ 

; 177 = 17, 70 

178 = 18,26 

182 = 18, 16“ and 22”-23“ 
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^uddhi-kriyS- Matsya-F. 

kaumudi 

183 = 18, 22'’-23‘‘ 

184 = 18, 16 
194 = 32, 82-84“ 

284 = 274, eMO 
350 = 102, 31 

( c ) Srdddha-kriya-kaumudi 

p.11 = 17, 30-36 

27 = 17, 63-64 

28 = 17. 70 
32 = 17, 70 

35 = 16, 8-12 ( six lines, ‘sad- ! 
aiigavit etc.’ are not 
found ) 

41 - 16,14 and ISMO, ( the 
line ' parapurvapatih 
etc. ’ and the verse, 

‘ Karna^&-ca etc. ’ are 
not found ) 

59 = 17, 14* 

81 = 16, 20 

84 = 16, 19* and 29‘’-30‘ 

98 = 16, 56-57* I 

103 = 184. 33* ; 

• 17, 11M2»; 

16, 27'’-29* 

122 = 17, 16” 

126 = 17, 19'’-23 

127 = 17, UMS* 

128 = 17, 14'’-15* and 17” 

137 = 17, 26”-27* 

142 - 15, 37”-38* 

150 = 15, 32”-38* 

186 =i 17. 46 


iraddha-kriyd- Mataya-P. 

kaumudi 
192 = 16, 39* 

194 = 16, 38”-39 
196 = 17, 47” and 49* 

207 = 17, 53”-55* 

208 = 17, 55* 

212 = 17, 52* and 23 
314 - 17, 59-60* 

252 = 16, 57”-58‘ 

259 cf 17, 63* 

300 = 18, 22”-23* 

306 = 22, 82-85 
! 312-313 = 22, 2 
319 = 18, 16 
336 = 16, 43 

336 = 18, 8”-9* 

337 = 18, 32”-23* 

345-346 = 18, 22”-23* 

357 = 18, 16 

362 = 18, 16* 

389 = 17, 27* 

398 = 18, 26 
425 = 18, 19”-23* 

I 433-434 = 18,16 

435 = 18, 28-29 

436 = 18, 20* and 21” 

471 = 16, 58”-c. 

474 = 18, 23* 

488 = 17, 65”-66 
557 = 16, 5” 

{l9) Nitydcara-pradipa Malsya~P, 
( of Nreiniha Vajapeyin ) 
p. 18 = 53, 59”-c 
104 = 18, 30 

209 = 93, 83”-84* 
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The following editions of the PurSi^as and other works have been used 
in this paper. 

Matey a-PurSpa—VahgavasT edition. 

VSyu~Pur5pa — Anandasrama Sanskrit Serief^ ed. 

Brahm5p<}a-P.— Vehka^esvara Press ed. 

Padma P. — ( srsti-khapeja )*— VahgavSsi ed. 

Harivaipsa — VahgavSsi ed. 

MahabhSrata — Calcutta and Bombay editions 
KUrma-P. ■— Vahga. ed. 

M5rkap4©ya"P‘ “• Vahga, ed. 
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KAVIDA.RPANA.M* 


[ k. Prakrfca Treatise on Metres ] 

By 

Prof. H. d. Vei.ankar. m. a. 

«T«r Ysf I 

H»ioi |» r «« rnr g ggfr «r3r»mrrt^Tir35 i 
7T »raf^ ii ii 

jjir ^<r fwr i 

Rf^'wmaiTtpTwr jtttt Y3Y^^rr u rc tt 

[ dJi«nQ*i4T«re'ii?: i 

^ ^fri«M!Ji* T«Tr^ < n * Tg < r ^i rY ii ?(» ii 

JT^rr ir^i^ ii n 

^ «r^ srf: 

wiFf^nRT? ’I# YsfYnfT «RmTO^ 

mfsTTOT *TRrr nm Yirr^t ii 

7^0— *ra I I 5f^*rf^f *TT^ FfH I 

fTTHTTS# ijpi r amff I 5f^ 9rrorT7 ii ii 

[ f^ *TW- 1 W’^' • 

■o 

^sa’fm^np^ srr^OTiRa: ii 

woff T V T s^ gufg oir c tr I gRTTif T%iTf^ wrnTT^^ffJqTTr: « Vh it ] 
gV^ I f«(<T< TT gW T % II >|OHI''H-Hd!l%H»l 

? R S JT^^Rofl « g f^ Tf a H ^ SR’irT ^ 

^(n T g* niif * » rnr»r <if^ tt ii ? ii 

^ F T^Y m i ^^a r gff qj^ 7 ^ »nnflrf an^ 1 

rr * T ^f^ig i n T fi|« i RiiiffTm Tg g | 7 ^ %zi 11 H 11 


Continued from p. 89 Annals, B. O. R. I., Vol. XVI, 
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^ ^ HJrnfr i 

»nrri^ JT^or wvTt ftf ii ^ ii 
amTTg^Tfrnmt n^vFtrrrJttrrR ii n rc h ^T^^jnrronj: i- 
3T«r ^r?^— 

^ If irR^ 3 T 5 HTfrf? 3 ? 9 ^ I 
g- ^ II II 

^T^aiiil*TRwQf IT TO'er^iefii'^ ^ wrft • 

'Hlf ^ II II 

uifuiMi f?«T ’TTirf^prTwr i 
HT^i^t55TW ^v q<f’qr *iiB i ^ sTsmt ii ii 
[ 3[W^ra1wf5raf ff fTf^?jT«Tt^'^«T^ I 
srert^PT^ijTf^ •« i [?n' i§^i^^ i r»i<=iIfM II II 
UKAIlS+K^lfil^f TM«igT(^f^ ^?5Tfii: I 

firj flf^ ^ II \» II 

(irfhT^sr^«?5^T^iT?fT«?rfprm: ii ii 

V||'2'tIN4<II I 7^ 

farflR I pr wtpttt ir^ inFPrn«?TPr 

»ip<R i >» rT f ^vrr^ ysfor+nr i f?«rR 3 t^ ir^TTm vp- 

pro — wSruTORf 1 (9P) • ^ 3? orf^nr i 

prNi^r^ I fTR?r-^nit^ 1 1 sm% «rf^ vrm^ iiv^ii 
[ 1 THf% »TT 5 T^^fTr: I WTT 9 FT: I ^ r^T 5 T ITOTHT: II 

I fTmiimtfTr. i w srt: ^ ^irt fM 

»TRT: II II ] 

TmT% ti% f|?p i wpjfR ^rrprrfTT+T^ i 
II II 


PT*— ^ f^TDTTnwrp- 1 i i 

i pnrforrrTiTT i mes-qr^R norfrf^flr iiv«ii 

I KfTJnRHf I ^ 1 

<tt I »nr«WTp i fp^f vrt® ii «<j h 

wffT sTTTTRft I iwpif^ I TmR tt^rRttt I 
«»ifor^fi?rf I pTr=w5 I »TTt WR f^rrrr i| v% ii 
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-I I II 

I g«r*Ti%fl^i*TT I iroRTm^ iiy«n 

»T#|-^TT 5 |PTf^r 1 »TftT 5 T^f«r 1 W ^r?T?T gfgy^T II 

WHT*nr^ I i|?pT ’TT^ II He II 
*<M*fi 7 > -tyi i ? rH- I t^iTfr'tor i fnw i 

I i >Tan% *nF^ (I)«v^ii* 

?i|iigiff% I ^ gT f^ ??r q: i ft arrsyaar 11 ii 

3 ^ 6 — laffu g I gf I ^ 5 nnftT 1 

>^5 affirm I f»r I sfhr iHo 11# 

[ I Hg- I I ^ ^r*TfTT 11 

^y^T aa i iny rgrr f%% 1 lyof 1 ^rftoftsnjtf ^ iiHeii] 
fn ^mti^ ^yCTR ^ 1 

gr^e— gf^rtf iRMrSf 1 ^f^rfwr 1 ^iirfsrir f%K f^w?: 1 

HR®r TTT? 1 5 r% ?T?Kf I u m?ii* 

[ »rsrR% 1 ^yre^n# ^aR i ^r^rraR %Tftr 

II 

HTTof ^rRprft^ (?) I ^ 1 f * rT y?>^i; 11 h? 11 ] 

®rf^: ^fwTra? 1 ^ 55 rf% ^mR ^TRn% ^ i|;»RfRTR 
^ipnTRn^ II ^^ r^q^q ; 1 nn: HHwrt: ^^ 

^fft^g g a r ^^ji^ i K tr arrar q€?Ff «tt irR^^nR^^r; A'i‘fifl'g^g'%' g ^ar 
gr g? 5 ^MriHH?H 1 ^JgitRf w?igFHHT*ra#trRr^gvrr 1 

3 RrtTRT# 5 Rr ttlWf^Hk I 3 Tg^«n% 5 R 

tg HgTggrr ffigtg g 7 <n(t JrRwggviT 1 qt g^q^rrfqarrRfsn^ftgr 
jn^^gftq^’e'ggfSfqiit^ 1 g;?? 5 ?TTg— 

ttf WR ggrf ^ fgffcgqqf 1 

%%g ^ ?rTt ^ anrf qm arsftfr u ? 11 
f q" arffff g^ant g^rgRt argf^ 1 
5 Rff gait aRarrt qt trrf 11 R 11 

’ar g aq t i (|q<iNR ^ 1 g anq tN^ 5 Fr«r^n^ 

•!jt...qn^ I %grey qyji ' <r^ i R ’ggwrtq jj^fSraypRr ^ 

agg qqf^«itl tvft M^^qijf i ^ ’qgff gar i 
grat ^ q^rr grii ? 11 

m f^^nr gqf ’ggqf qr q ar^ gar gfw 1 
g «<i ' 3 CMj;j yg ij r qHg ai tyifa^qarRTrt 11 g 11 
* Both 50 abd 5X are fine example* of i%t5fqi%‘^[. 
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aTf ’fTT#? 3 FfTT^ I 

^gH*TT t( HTf ffT^fR^mSTT ll ? II 

%*nr ^ hwt? ^ i 

arirt ^ %jit ^ »nn 11 R 11 

5 TTf 7 |th 'm'T^rr 1 

f^i%*rprff^H^iw^TTfWJT^roT=^w? 11 ^ n 
q-qrrf^^ jTToitTJTrfsTmrj jror?- 1 
'IW =^T:<Tt WHTfmTsft II « li 

l?ETHfWErroT fgfSm^fffr ^q" 
ar^’Fmr ^ af? sTT^rfl 11 11 

5ftRrr%=qr^ffgr RHTWTrqr'l i%r%Tl^ETT^ 1 
^Tsgimrg- jot ^r^Trqft qrqff 11 ^ 11 
f f ^T ET T 5 ^lOfSTJT ft'T^ I I 1^ ffl»T»'ET»TT¥HO?- 

W^n^f^Err: ^nn ^ 4'a<TTJn^«>T^«r^T f fiTTETTs? ^HT%f|o^- 
iT?T: SrnSERTT q^ q^aiHST^SrarTT ^ arf^: II II 

II II 

owr oqar ^hot §wfoTf or^TqfHitg i 
f%f%vff^ qg^fSTTOTJTf’mft ll II 

[ 'TTEFTHfjf oott: g^vR^5yq^H%j i 

o T T rava r?^ ir^i^Tijrft^ErTTjJrrw: n ^ 51 . 11 ] 

viyWe^lMN^T^'^WT 5 *Tr 5 I f^VTT I STyOTtT 

I ^i^~ 

vra^TRfOT fS^TH WfwSTf OfOT ^OT m I 

§w THR^ ar g o T g g^ ’Tj ’?^3r«qT3Tt 11 


H 5 rrF>TT«TnR^*Taw g^w 1 m vm 1 

ff v T fi i ^ ^ qutiHR^T i f^iff r g t j ft =g g*i i gl ^ 

^nnTTgrtgfs^HRi 1 q^ ffghT^wrfljgggTq g-R gr^?vi^ ir^: 1 
aTT^THrfnrTTggtTjJmT: II 

— 4 yo(ijin»rfigf^ JTosrg’ 1 grforft 1 qggigrg y ggr i Tg 

goOT J I 

MRi^MTirg%<nTwvTT 1 or^mt^rffr 1 g 

f^ norvnr 11 hh 11 
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[ nf^nr: 1 *nfj- stt^r i sr9^rwTT»rr^Tf$f5r4^: 11 

V I'Sa ff y igvrfr 1 i r^^fnrt »r swr 

w 'W 11 

?TTrpytw^?5ir^: ^rmr^r^: 1 ^onownr; 1 ^ ^ 

JT?nr5^«ff liq’5 • vi «r ^q^?Ton''»i^*rOT4'#q^ ar^t < q^**- 

Hg[ q¥TPrt arfirvrTHqq *qp®»Tni;n% a ? 11 

H^T— vnr^qrsiTrjw i=g;q# i 

II ^ II 


q»T«T: I q^WF^fTTpi frf^^rq^qTqnTFT fTH ffqrriTpq 1 

7 I«mt I y I t? 5 TIT^<jq[ I I 3 TftOT?? 5 =^ >• 

TTmq«nm^ ^ Isqu; 1 Tr^Tf vrg-^rrfq 

qr^Ji; I n%qr #t ifrq% 1 H«Tr ^giTT 5 n%^- 

i^i=nr#r qsHf-fa'^gsrq q’^q qs^qfq?!^ ?r*q?qn3[ 1 


^f^qq vra-gn%H<ir qq^ 11 ? 11 

gqqq gi# qqrmf^qq qire^qqq^r 1 
'P^^q l^qror ifq^q ?mqq?T rm II ^ II II fm II 
qf^qoTT? ?Fqq qfqqg^ I 

^Fsq qi; 3 Tf qwr q^cJqwqqi p5T II II 

[ q^p^qrfq q?q^ qrq’sg^; 1 

^Tsq qi; 3Tq qj^T qgi^+yqqi ppc 11 11 ] 

^ qirqqrqq qT^’5U5=^:^ q^r^qq# 

qr ffqq I q^ — 

TTf qr^snq f|% qr^T ^qfq T%? 5 Trq 1 
qqro —mg qqjtfq qq^i fqff q^qnrqurquiq 



qf%q^ gg fi ^gR r ^fqqqf%^ qq ^ qqf 1 
q qqf^ qq^rqrqq^qf qsir? q^ 11 ii 

6 I Annatt, B. O. B. I. ] 
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^ PI 3f 




[ sr^ f 



^5r*|STtT*1 1 H I H II 

>rg?m% frr^ ii 'i.\ ii 



»TH 5wgr »Tr ii ii ] 

^T^FTAryTI^ I 'T?*T^«I ffl «!§ »i ^ ■wIt+I^ I ‘ ^TWriTY- 

fm SHR^gRf^ afN^TV I qJOiqT% ^(Tf I l|fm §f«? 

mr^ q>'?r?)% II HV II 

< r ^qgq<yq q-qT— 

wm srinii ^[fiiRqfwraTTt a ^ 
%3T?fg»r^^fnT *nrf farar^r? a^ror i 
^ a 5ff? 5ffn% a^fraa =qra:? 
ar ^TT^q^aTTqa*^^ ii 
^Tf rft? a^Twq’arorSnt aainf •§ fafi%?5r? i 
ar fT q ?ft f ^ ^ 3mq-^f qj^raar^it f^a-f ii 8 <j ii 


aaraaq^ aar — 

'Rf qaaaaaoraaa aaa a 
fffam aoTf a fiNfq ff% ^^ai?fitT i 
a ia*aa asvf a ar af%qaf&r 
^cqi% gf a faraiT fifara aqaqm ii 
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gnn*TT iTfSr rnwr^arrov m i 

5 fr w 3 Tfw^f II 'i'\ ti 
?r» 4 T;- 



i ^ T gq rgr wg 'i «r^ f^ - wj i 



iis^or ?r«n- 


* 14 ^ f%* t H r ^ ^T if ? <ri‘trafgf^^ff qrawg' i 
^ ^ 5T *31% 3T?5<rri%5r? II '40 II 




qrmftnr *r^ 

u To iH ^^T g 55 ^ ^ 

frfxrfSr 51# 5R5K 5TT0T*rfn®r II 


3Tf TTT? g^rfOT wf fTnr »r fre^ '3"r5^ i 
mi%% »T0ff%f5T ##5^ ff% 5f II '4? II 

4 r ^ l 5 <g 5 5 H' 4 55 ^ 5 i»' mf 5 ^^55 5^13 



53Tg-ert?I^ 5 5g i %f# 5^gg^g 
555pjf533?W^!fSir%5ffT^ II 

33f|^IT? # f553m 3Tf55T»T5 II '4^^ II 

trm— 

a y fii t f i ^ »r5tq-55%3i rnfM wRi 
? tg -f^a yT55 g m 5f% i 

^foi y yfor(fe)5»g; 
W5%yiTy»n%f wf tit Hf ii 

Hg'snir *T M5i8r% y5T% 5f *T5wraT®r^^ror^^ i 
"yv JTTSsr jm6rsr?!ft»r 5f ’yft n ^fhmwyjps^ ii *4^ n 
y-^H+w ^ 5 »Ty y'yr— 

" 53 ^ 5 f 5 J^y^ 5 witf% f 5 
y%y aiHf i fg f y i 
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’ll % H irwTT II 

3ff ^ f r 4fgci f %u r « 

HT 33 ^ »r?i ^^TOTT ^ ^mfrarfr 5 ?f 11 MV 11 

^«rT— 


f% 5 T ’’rre^ q r T fi*<w 

»Tf»T|? % H 1TTff% 3Tf%?® I 

srarnf^^ i% sr a 1 %T^ 


f% 5 T T 7 «TT? ff*r«rfT 11 
^r^ar«rerrwfTHj? 5 Tf h «T^TTf% ’nirrfnr 3?^ 1 
gfw 3 rrf f *Tm 11 hh 11 

^^TSr^?:OR I 3T«T ^IHW I 3T«r 
H»rHT 1 ^qR«r;- 


^ *TTiT3rrf«f via r ai fr»rm t 

HT HT? ^rsiTf yfg <T T f II ? II 

7^0 — i%ffWT^?HaT^rR[Rr 1 Hrffr 1 


ffoTj 3T^T »iaraJ^ II 

«^T?W'lTRg^fr I RT%rJfr "TTra^ HRR 11 
3 f wf 3 [WRor f^p^THTfar^m^TR^ i 


fariJT T^TWrTTg- a'^RT II MH II 
<mM^a r < Rgg RP I ^-i qft ^ i % ff^ i 


l agqp f^aroTf I fR3^ pRf ii 

gnr| ai 'tft *n 5 r fnf f af u r c aigfa - 1 
>ji.^t§cfaui T% 5 T ^or forff, f »tVh p ii ii 
[ • * * ^ * imii 

TRniR3^*TWT«a55- I JRTJrf 1 wirrt irm^nr ii 

Nmm j^arar ^ Ra' i fH arf^^rn^: ii 


^fRt ff f? g 8 R ‘ TRi JRjfrg ' *rf 5 r?arT hotr^ fsr^jm^rfTi i 
^ aiTsrm arJRHsr ^R^ ^ ii ii ] 


T(Ra#in% irf^ I *iRi^% i hrirtt i ‘ spcrr-f- 

fT-fTt ara^ > ( <£ V*«^M ) ffa ?^«n% f: i p ' 
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?|*n»r i 

3Tf rtm <• II 

[ ft'^g ^ft'rgrern i 

flT»ra»Twgirnf; 3 t«i zw ii ii ] 

f^Tirg 

^gmaT«n si«ni^^WRfl[4> <4 z \ ^'Iroir 

IrfiPTfir nsfrm ^ ^m^r^^rsimrgsrm i 3 t«i 
3W 1 ^rf?r#i?’ ^rf^^iQ4^H hht 
TT #54^: I ^T^JTTtT^r; — 


“ ^1 ^''rn»r frfr? 5% (?) Tfarr i 

»TT n ij#fr ^4:^5TmoT sn^rt ii ? ii ’’ 

T^To— 4!^trr^gf^ I ffif^ I 

frf^'prf^ I ff^ It 

■ygtS ' ul rpr f I WT amfrnrfr i 

ff gf z n ii 

f^frviW ^^to i Thi I 

w 5ftf^ I I 

4?!% I w? ¥:zw^^^ ii 

3Tg^ 3Tf%T5rH»^^«55^^- I fW^Srf^TTrrTS 'Hlr^ I 
p ^ vr»f 53mmt55^or i ^ steui ^TO?«r ii h<: ii 
[ ^ot^r: I f^rann# n 

» ri %g ^ gT f? F p T%^ I HgjTwr ii 
% gr%iT Wfi^: ^ i ^i^arfStfr: n 
ff I ’TT'lft H ^ ? II HV* II 

VR ^sftf^eT I ’TW ^«TT II 

^ ^ sfK ET«n I Jr«n^ ii 

3CPR»n'^ 3Tf^^T%gprq-- I Rr?l%3?|fOT: »T^«rT: Ii 
rlHlR wNmf^Tf«m*4STT: I ^ ^RTH R»^: II Vll] 
sre^ ^ftffi^ gm sTTraER^nfi^ i ( f. <s «'«r^. ) 

9r?5ET ^ ^TfET gr^EJT HfEj- pfjftf STT I 

^ !TmT ^’^^rgEnrfTT ii ii 
[ 5Rg ^ ^5 ^ «i4g^«[H; ?T«n ^ QM< i »fi^<^'1 • 

»wA 'TTTTj ^ ^M^gfmnrr ii i(h ii ] 
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3^0 — 3Tf^ jnror ^wr 

3Tf^ ^RTMRsiiyKjQiS^vnir vrar i 

3TfTR 5CR »hrf 

3Tf^ ff^ 5^ JT? II 

TTf»Tf I wfwigin I 

sTl^r^w^alyiai^r i f%f% jt ^ ii ii 

Cs 

l#nTT I 

»Tt fiii'^y »T5T ^ 5f I ^ i 

'fT H T?«T^ I fg^1%f3tJn5nu^i% ii 

raTT^TowHortrff gr^ 

%=T :T?«nT3- ’fJ I 

%?r WT 

*r ^ 3Toir?^oR»fl[f »T¥ m#3- « u 

[ 3 ^ JT^pT J 3 ®r 

3f^ 5R 

3T^ ^VTR 51 

fit fTsfmfH: I mfTRC I 

3T g51cH I 1% 5T tfilT II II ] 

[ ?if ??RF?^ m 1 5 i!R?r i 

sr WTIRRRrftorf I RRf5afrtTTRTT«ffl[; 1 II 

fltf^<ffi*rT^on'4 »T3ffRr«Tf ip^rr 

arff »TT ^ m r^w?m ii ii ] 

sji^ HT^ I ffnrr^ i ar^rRRr: i 

^TfTV'nfnt ufflwit i 

^ w tg^rffftt^rfgwt^orETTf f«nT 

4»iuM<j v ,furga|for ^ff^ jwTq' i 

vjRMtit f%7i stt^Ntw srttff ff^rif ii 
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5Tf^ gf fir ii w 
[ pfW R«ri«i)Ty iiTi foHr 

'sprsnn^r^: * 

fT?§r»r ^wh; wr^nrf^ f^r^: sFTg qs^^ r n 
■iRmsrs% ^ ?nfra%5m^T^ w«+!<hh » 



^err?5 II II 
wvrTT3-: I fT«n- ^ ss^'pf^- 

I ^«n' ivT«rrqT *n%5ppnir— 

^ sTift’ furrfsrq'r ^nrr i 

sT^fTf ^OTT ^ |p^^%’«n‘3Ti- II 

*yoi ?Ti%R^HTorar 'TToft-TriTT 7 gsfr ttitt? i 

%Tl%T ?[fm ^ HH^II 
[ STTW^T^; Ijonf^ ^ I 

^gr^} ?n?RT: p: f5^g>l«!FT: II 

?niRr^r*r»^^m 'rrofr w ^ ^rg’ ^rttr i 

%Tf^ iiH^ii] 

3iSq#n?T®re: i 3 t«i sraq^ i irraigiTf^^wi i 

^0— gg^ssrqr wwt l i y ^ I WHf'STT^^f I PTMTTTTgr- 

I ^nr^T9#T5 m 

I I 

- o ^ 

wwgc^anf*!®^ i ht p n ii 

L C^ ■O 'C. 

*f | fa H Fl T (^i(u f; II 

^«T:^TT^ngF^^^ I gTirrf^^t^fr jnr^Tfwr^: ii 

^r5F5y5f?gTi%gF’T^: i an 3*»?f5n^ ’®Ff: •• m 

grtrTPTT^ gyar i 

awpm# I 
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fffiRT: wff i 

?Tf 3 Tf II II 

*igTH 3 Ti!T ifrfHs? 

^Tf^RTmr% w^ 3 r,m^»Ti^ ff«i^ i 
I II 

wf^ff ’T^ I ^ II 

JTfSTt^ I 5^ 3^gmi 3 TRT^ I 

m% tfirff I sraTTg-wrff I II Vk II 

Tfjft I 

[ ¥t I ^ it |T II 

* * 1 15^: gTsr^TgR: II 

?fH »ftgrrf?«iH; I 1 * * # 

* * I * * I * * ii^i'J 

rj*r^ II 

?^^iT^Tonj; I 3 TWf 5 iqrft I sT^^iwr^y^TwiT ^fir ^?fT% ?Rg- 
*r^ I inTT 3 ?^ wr 1 

1^0— int^ ^ 55 ^Tg^ 5 r ^^it I ^ 1 

»T^T »Tt?: *rnrrt 1 

I ^oiguifd wErraRs^TT 11 

m I rrfr^ I 

! ^nnir 'rtf^ 11 

f»^ R 5 «R VTT^f ^< T ggt<^ yf Hfl rl? ^ ^^ ^j II 
^fi HSTllI ffR ^ ^ H 'i 3rft^ Wm^OTT H^5#l» 

[ 3 T«tn ^ 5 rvr^T 5 TT gRTR I ^ I 

»TPn% i^arfg 11 
r. I oiRH 11 

m rtt; I ^rvttww TwfR 11 
^vjm'JtrforFrtwr 1 wmTR snpt 11 

ffa ittr ^ 'iTR^rt ^spri^N? 1 

^T^q^hnFTwrn i ar^r S[T?^fnT^ 1 JiWh: m*iFt«T 

fir^HhiT I 
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f fq Of ^ I i 

l%r5f«?wir*T>f<»rT i ^inr? ^ T f#« T Mt< q s3 ii 


vftgTarqrsT^f^iTaTr i ?n:*Tf ^■srf^ersTt U 
«reiT »T|-J?mr wonra- f^w? f «nf »mT¥ ii ii 
'TSSTT T^vri JT^oft f lff€ !U | ft II 

I pi^ i 

[ fWS vmr^i|?RF J i 

T%f«T%fr?TT 5 nTf oft I ^rm ^%orTW 5 T: n 

f^*ir%a5(^5rm?54;: i \ 

qTH»TT^sTnm«r: i f^f^f^: ii 

fi% jr«m ^rfm i 

’Tsgrrfl’^w JT^ co-svTJm^: f giT^rSf; ii ii 

fl^TOot II 

wp p»ft; pf'wsjfitsfr I 

HTor *rofT wvff U ^'S II 

[ ff ’Tl^; ra^Ti%-^r fp^r^r»^ifir!ft i 

^ ^ *ror: ww ii ii ] 


trvfRR<Pff ^T^srrfHfNTf^ <i « 

^t— %fdr 3 Tg-f^ 1 SrTJTf I giTT^ p# 

II 

I iTftmwf i sTrrf^ Hgf^ ii 
»TTora5iT^T>ffp I ^iffp 1 ar w»i^ i 
V TT^ I iti 1 5^^ T%»r ii^^ii 

I I ^TT^ ?{jmfo >t?fera[ II 

prvr^w^: 1 5friwn^ i ^TTOTf^ f^srff^ia^ ii 
»nroi»r«r(ftm5Tf i ^rgr^rr i sjnffftsvr^n^: 1 ii 
T THTHt I ^ f*TITf^?ST I fff^HT: f% sf TfS- 

«tr«r II II 


T 5Ty:(o?[:) ( t ) ^>TRor 1 5 i%f% ^^iJTTgf|ofr Jm; 



7 [ Ann*!*, B. O. R. L ] 
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3 Tf%f^R^®fT grorr i T^roft ^<i?r*roTf^ ii 





II ^vs II 


w^^raTHT ^fnf% 5 fNn 5 Tvr%^»rRqr 5 tT: 

?fnfnT#*T%T^fTf»f^5Tf II 

’^iraHT I wsrm g^ » TTTg j |?t II 

arf^flT^orT wmr; 1 5rsrft ^^ri^irsfnrTT ii 

g^?9T m 3Tr<I?tl «*» l%5f -sm II II 

I a r ^ i^ 3^1%: ?5fHfiflrf5TT%f*ri%n3^ I fr^ ^ 
’TarT^T*%fTr ant »ifii^T ^t^tt— 

<jH 3 <T^ ' g» ft;» 3 rvrir 

I 



I i 

®r 'TmfJr 3 Tf?«i i 

«Ff iwfj% VfTg qrf^ II "la II 



^♦T)idUdii!iir^3^ I 11 

3i^i%tmrq5:5=?^% I ^nTfpbTH^f|riir>Tar% ii 

^ 317^ wr& f^t- jnP7v:sRn^ ii hv» ii ] 

<TH ^ I sri? 5 iq?tinFTiirn i 
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sTTf^'Ti^f: I ^ ^ nw: i 

^T«— I sToiftgsrtnf 1 

Hff Rn'^RS^H^nr 1 p- 11 

I ?T?«nf% 5 T?iftf II 

'afrw“T I rafor F»f vrfjmi^ ] 

f^oT^'raw ^^Oj; infif 'TWf I H 51 ?? II 

1 3t%^ flT%^r 1 

Hg :T^ 1 ST f fTl^ ST STTTf STf?«T 

#Tf II II 

[ 3 T ?^^TTT Pgg 3THTr^« I STJTTrnHTtffsTT»STT TTHET^SrH I 
rl? JSrHT’TTT^TWH.snTTT: I ^sf^rsTingm ^STTfTT ^f^*. Il 
3 T«r ^(jT^OT I ll’STT^JT^iPl^^^r^TnC. II 

^^#<1 ^1 ^1 q ^JT^S: I H^?5TTTT^: f TTTT’TT^: II 

wff^fraf^i^T^nTTr: 1 ^ TTrrmfHwrt 'h^rtt?: 11 1 

f%sT^^ srmr^ JTf i sr il 

STSTT^Pl^TaTT^sig|[fq$^: I TTsfifri^^^H T%trn' II 
(Tw ^r|^’t sT>*id TTf3T5it% I ST T^ qHt ST TnwwifR srrfta- 

TFh^ II ^c II 

I TT5«f3ET^ snfrrni; 1 ^5rq?nr^^ 1 

fra f|Tftm^ 55 T: II *rr«TT ^vs* gTSls^i^wn^ \c 

2T*Pm^T0IIR *<» II 


I I I 

3T«r I 

f# f^TT TT 5 ^ grTf^«i TT^TOSRWOTTni: I 
TTW^^ f%# 3 Tf|T%'? 3 Tf ; # jwft I! ? II 

[ g^-TT ^TTfr w?-Tra?nir^ 1 

fTrTTfTT%Tra <T?Tsnwf%vnj; 11 ? 11 

fHt raai l ^s^ T THH^ TT 7 *TR eroT^jy^ 3 ^u>Eg^«? TTcST^WSTiTO 
I ff ^ figTui TT^ ggrr^ 4 : isT^Tor^sraitf^^f 1 f%»rsfflfH»T|p 
fTTHf-giq^ K IH: I niW?T«>n# if TT?«mtT# SSTT^C 1 TTIsTT^US^ 
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i innienTOW i i 

?fTt i to i i to *t(?) 

#TrinitTOTTO[ I *TraT^?<?^!j 5rT? q 'r ^ <T» ^ i 
I q<T?s?Tf# ram H«nff — 

fTOH rrf«T w*T Hra i 

|??55 asrgjj^mra mro: ii R « 

[ i^TO rra ^ TOr^^«TO^ • 

35;?rTTO^H»f; ^ u 

TOf^nra^wf# rarof^^ i to m HrafTO^?i%9 ?^: to: 
5ff»rfTOC I pwsF«nTvqT»rar¥TO^iTf tt^ 1 qftfWrof^ ' 

iF^ra fra TO: ^ to •• ^ >• 

«T^itw*raira TOTTOra: to ii ^ h ] 

^fro TOf% ^^goTT tot^ TOTfiT«5g'':ir^ i 

TfftTO^^rnrar ’^ranfr ^rr^ rn: ^^ft^riWrro: ffw. to- 

toNtot ^w^TOrrfH; i 

TfT srrrff tott 't?? ^5 hto to€t i 
iTjfr ar^f >T ra?f to TOfST^roi 11 « II 

TOR3TfTOT?qT aTfT 3Tf3nt TO3T3Tfl^ I 
»rrraTOf»rTOTTO? ^ to^ot tott? « h ii 
[ 7 TO r?f TO TO?TT JTiaffrfsjrat fr«n ^ itt^ i 
^ ft omg^ffHT 'TfTOTOT??^ TOraf^5I*nft II « II 

totottoto^ arfarrofar^TO^: 1 
fra: JTTraro^iT^ra: tort toir 11 11 

»^HT ? STrfTOT ^ ITTO % ITT^ V f TTf^ H 3r«TT ^ TO^ft ^ 
^ 'T^T^5i: ?® ?? TOffl 3TfTOR?ft 

^rroft ?» srfHTO^ft ?h 3n%: aRror: ?vs U arfi^: 
fl^: RO in 3TT I f^ I TO • 3Tf^ ' ' 'r’=^= 

3TT^: fWffn: srf^ffH*. TORt 

!TT*nf% I ^TOT TOT TOTOH: M^TusKg'^l- 

^xrtSr^TOTOra EJSfTTOTOfffTOT I 'T^feNTTO^TTOR?^: 1 
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! 

[ In this chapter, Sanskrit rendering of the text is not given as 
it is quite unnecessary. It has been dropped even where it is given 
in the commentary. ] 



^ »rr II II 

^ ^ I II 11 n^srr^orr JirfH 

3PTf^ ^TTTTR, fTvrnfy<ftrmT^ i%'i*3ifoi irai- 

^ II \ II 

?Tt sirft II ^ II ft irnft II V II 
II *?«ri !! ^ II 

II H II «nTT II ^ II srf^i ii « n 
S|^T trsm II » II II c II II H II 

fiT^ rT 5 »r?frT I 1 1 1 I ^ ii ?«> ii Jiniaft n ^ ii 
Htwnfr ii ?? ii #flr*TTOT ttjtt ii ii^Gorf: ii « ii 
tfNrr ^t»rT ii?^ii ^rnmr jttor# ii ?« ii 

^rps;^ II ?H II HTTr^'aft fRrerirr ii h ^fr ^*n ii ?« n 

ffmf Br m 3^ II II ?3ft^ 3T^ mm ii 

^t:- iliTgwif^ ^ II II 31311% ii ?«iitHii 

^^11 3TST%^n w: iTJTTfomr ii ii ««ih^ 

3T^ Rmm ITSTT II ?6 II JlT§3fT»%T tnf«fFrlft#WT9?^m- 

f?.Tr*TTiitwfr5'3^nTf# mRo; ii ?’l ii aig^w ii « ii 

fmr m II II jfpfr^r innmnr ii n 

II 5^5^ 11 

It 9,0 II U % II 

TJfTTfrrrr ii 9^ ii whft g ^ f^ n f lq r ^ ii u ^rnmT 

fffT HOflTflT II 9H II ’393*TTW3 WT3HIT II 9^ II 31^: ll?®ll 

^ § 53 1 II 915 II ^mr 3 mr ii » 111%- 

ttfiiwgrti II \% II 35rtr®fjgr^ »rf|3r ft ^0 n ftim 3 

%ftnn II II H ipfr 11 ^ 911 3^3*m|p5 f^^rr ii^^ii tfr 
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ift 3Tinnr% Tsrfprr 4 tt ii ii 3^qfjr*T # ?T»rT*fT ti ii w it 
wm w ii *tt rrir ^ ht ^ ii ^'s n ^ ^ 

snrnrr jor ii ^<5 ii 5 ^ it 11 n 

«r^ qT < TrTt fi T^ff g r n 

^nfor ^rs^or ||ft jofr wist ii you 

wlr^:— ii R\9ii5i<imii^oii^?ii^Rii^^ii^«ii^H II *w§f^* 

if^: II II TTrn^Riw (3Tf)ww^ 11 ^«ii^<£ii^^ 11 arwwtnnT: 
irw if<w> f ^iw # ^i w ^v>f ^ s wirr wi T ^ww f^wh=w wrif^sm 3T1 t%- 

TW^rrf^: I fTT ^ w^fnr^r^’WftirwT 1 ^wttwt %wh i 3TT<f^ fWrwr 

^§^ir Irwr: 1 Tnrf^nifwrtf^ s’wsrnftwTgw^wr# i wf ’^g 

fw: WTWr ^TJnwT#Tt wfSajrrwrf wwi^nrr irnfi' jrrwsqriW ^wmr^w- 
wr ^ n ^ffg ^ wff Ti T^ w ^ w ^w TTirwt fWF'fwirwT TTwfwr wrSTwr 
w«jt:— 

ffwrtn vp&rrwt Hfri^r; f 5 F=%iwr wrrm 11 

»TTifTf^ 5«T»K^ TT|r% ^tuft ?gr ^ WTST^fT^W II \iO ll 
II ?? II 

m w WrTT w ^ II V? II 5^ WTT?sTfwor ^nm 11 'iR 11 
’5P«T TT ^ WWTfr m TTfnmft II II ^ WWWT W ^gWWWTWTW II V« II 
^WTT for d i swff t r w goft II VH II iwfw^w WT*T wvfT WTT 11 II wm- 
WH^ TI ’^WT II «» II 'srWT ^TT 'srffm»TT fwWWT II yc II 

wwwww^ frmntT%TTT II \i% II Tgfwwwoii wwr ^ ii ho ii 

II H? II f^fWf WTJRW w^rsrrwr n ii 
^ II II w^»Tr wr ^wr 'T’w^ trrq-^ ii nyii 

II HH It 5 ?«T gor wtwt wtwt ?rr%TT^r n ii w|irf»Tf git m 
Wr WfT? II H\s II 

rftwr:— II y^ny^iiiy^ii ww wT«??wrT?rT^^f'VTWTfnt ii yyiiyniiy^ii 
8 isiiy<tii«<liiHo|iH?im II fTS^ cnrr: wr*nfTF?rw?wt5?c ii ii w^- 
ifit imn wff5n#r^ iihhii www iih^ii wfr^srWit: iih'sii 

wnicft ii^^ii 

>Tt wt ^ M^ t ? i % o fi twt Mtft iiHtfii Ht ffr w> Tfr jfr 
THTOfi imii wwiTTwr WfTT wi%srg ii^on wgjnrtwurT *ftw ’wfs- 
wrg ii^?ii 

IIHCII IlH'ill ^f^ ^TIr? WW^ li^ell 

3Tf?t5nrrft ii?^ii 
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^ fn HW|f^ smsmrr ii^wii ?i%it fwr ii^hii 

q<UH)»f^< n *RiiT*TOf^ 11^ 

f^nff^ u^Hii ?iiWTf^ 'A%\[ TRcnft II? VII 

^mr m h ^rm ii^^il ^?^^ ag< T«TT p ^- 

ii^« 5 || ^a T yRT T jroTT ^ WTO«i ?Tfiir?i A\n ??? JT^nrsn 
fT^ fr ll'soii 3n%ft Tram uvs?il snmmrirflTfT 

nTi % pft ii's’^n <?m T%m fm ^ m ^ ii^^ii 
#N>t:— 11 ^«ii^cii^^ii^o 11 

WHfWm: It'S? II 3 THf^r?fH: il^^ii -rate's instil arf^sR^ ii?hii 
w ^ T%rr ii'svu ' 4 hit ^ir>r ih»r 

imii armp tot rr^r gw ii^^ii ^ m 

^niw ^ ll««ii R^TTTw ^ m mSir^'r^ym ll'scil Tmr 

stm:— ^mg; ms-in' ii^svii mor^q- 1 

^TT^e^q-q-: il \sHUvs^nvs«n«c II f|j|;ora-H^; 

^rmr imn stth? ii?^ii 

P^ TTT R^ mTT!TiatH*Tr*ff |ic«|| R^fl ^jft»ftfT- 
wr p: •i«J?ii #ft ^TrmRrmjft %ffti>fr ii«:=<il 
«|!r^ ^TsrTTiRrf 5^ li^^ii >Tm*T;rarjTT iki^H 

ii«oii 'Tff^rsTffwsa' iK?ii »rs- 
««^ll aTafrr^: iic^H li«Vii 3 tf?rfH: «?« I 

rTTRTT ii<iHii mmmTTwr fnf- 

or?- WTR^ ik^ii 

mm:— iliHil Jrsfrnfm: ii«:^ii ti?cii 
s^oftrx'j&jynTT mTm g- Hfr ift ntf'sii m^Tft mm f ^ ^ 
TfWrt IlCtfll 

c>. 

— ll<:\sil frpn^^: IIC^Sli arf^^m: il?'iii 

^ i| ^ H ^ miir mw ii<s’.ii fm 

TRmrmrar rm pmnr ii<i<>ii 

u <V\ mrf^: mrfw^: 11 ‘I® it ffir: iR°n 
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5rsr«i3TT Timfr ^ ii^^n srralt 

?nr»H?r’!nn ^tht ii’^rii 

fim: — ii^?ii ^iwnr: ii h siffif: 

II SI? II 

wff»THfwT?T^infft*r«nTf^5 ^ ^irif ii<i^ii 
sd^msnrmi ^ ii*i«ii 

?fT?IST:-“ ll<l^ll Hl«n 3ITfT§: IRS^II 

d ?T 5 T Hmf f%?T 4 II II sT?T^ 5 yr 

*iWtrfRr fwffSTTT^fp- ii'isn 

#nFT: — ll^HII f 5 I% 5 T»T^ f^'T^ J 5 i^rTaf»nTff^: 11 * 1^11 

ca: I 1 ?^II 

5 T»nirf*R 3 Wsi 'r^qfa ij^^rr nlvsii ftm 

»rw^f «r*rotff ^ m arjf^ u^cw irvii 

*rmtw*RRf ^iror^jrgf 5 ^?^ ff wfft n<i^ii ar 
^ rR>iT>I'5T^f%5Tiror'T^5TpiT ll?oo|| 

'Tsjf^RHTWm: ll^llll H ?0 0 || 3 T{¥l|i%; II 1 ' 

jfr sTt (TT 5 ft ^r jfr ^ wr gf f g^ ^ ’T g ^ g i t jTnrR’rf^^r ii?o?ii 
*ft 5 TT -viTff sRsjrjJT? Him^^fSrforJT^rf fl n ?o:^ II 

TT^n— 3 THnfR?f^fvnifH: II ?o? II Ii \<>R II 

3 rl?f%*. II II tjcRTT^ir^TOR II tf^rsiTTH: II 

JTT^rftrf %^T 3 Tr?i[ *fmfH*nii 5 T*nii^jr^ trr%ir ^ 5 p>ft n 11 
^n— JTRRfifafif qfir# JTrarf# ^c^Rt q-^Fi^^TmsffH: 1 

TT^TOIfl; II? 0^11 3 T?r II 

tF 5 Rfsss[ 3 Tff^r ^ I 

ft iT»mR %^nrTf Rff®r n ?»« n 

iT^n^irorer^?! m ^aft ^?ff|-c»nmrt inr gr^rafT ii?o'aii 
^ f^JT ar^gsgre-sfriigai « rg^^mifgif arr ii?®Sii 

gt%g-gT%^ ggwTTJ grlf^ ^tit grirf^ ii?o'sii 

gf?»T ^afr fffr aronitf^ ii?o<sii 
gr^^gi¥q- q-girg arw^scigirsif^ ii?«<tii 

^^r:— 

r; 1 si’iftggfl^ 1 

c 

ghnrrRntgf jR^gr f^: «?®vii?«hii 
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I q%?R»riiif q-^^TTTmfgrr 

fg-: ny# Hfforrwrf i *rgfiT?nf^ ?n5if>TWr^ 'T^TW 

PT^ffTfTr 5nf?snx#5rr?FT«r?iT?r5rf^5^nTs?5^^ sg-f : i srri ^ ys^ r tt- 
^r^»T: ?: I f^^JTraprt ^rsrefrrsrrfrnrr ^ra^sni? 

wn: ;i?o^ii f g T gs F^oi ^TfuTraTTora-'^ ^ morr f^ ^ j - 

^efhr^-. jr^#w^ srnr ii sr^^mRi 

y<r u i ^ i a r rgq |i^^n o rTi ^ fg-gT anifrar: ^r^ff ii?o«!i?o<i(i qr?i^- 

-^o^^sTria: ii?o<^ii ^nfTPr^T<»R ii arsTT'T^wfWT^Tf i 


fnt»i ^ i ’(n%jr^g?3Trpf%Tt ii??o« 

T#rT?5f# I ^ sy^ iin?ii H^rairoi^Hr i 

vTTsnrmT ii??^ii ^ 4t ^ 5^»Tnrm*T i ^TT^m ^ »Ti 
II? ^^11 57f3Tr *1^ I 5T»T»TyT ^ ^JT ^TR^lIT H??«ll 

an^TW^ ^«r i^JTsuf I f?rvT^^ arf ^rr irfir ^it u??hii i%T j^- 
jfi%5ff 5Tyr^ I jfST^rrirT Tf^^rnrr u ??^ ii f^onrfwpT^ 

TT%^r I 5^1% II??®!! 


^sft: — mir u«w ii??oii 3TT'Tmf^%^T»y ii???ii??rii 

II ??^ii??« II 7<n%3T arr'TTW^i srryrf^iirq-fli; ii??'<ii 
wrT^gr??f%^fRtj; ii ??^ u %Hrefr^^rTg[ || 3 tt?<i rsT^I i%>T?TfTrem5T- 
?mfT3TT?^HJTH?gTyrr!F?i n jtw ^orr ^jnrm 

I f^qrir 5rJTor^5T^ jF. wit wiror^gr#^ ?fffsw i 

f^wsTvim^w^^morr ir^ciww>7wn^ w^sTT'fTTry^ij; i ??'s li arw- 

^iTfrnr^Ton^ ii 

3T?f^ non ns# arnwr snfnwTan u 

nt wwrWFJ aTrnfTTTW irrm n nwrn ii ??c ii 
’nsnww wwonr? nnoi gmofr wt ii 
fnww^T ^ ^ ftnftm? i\??':.ii 

n %n ^ wnwT nnoror wnoffw n 
l ^ n g l WT W^ ^ f^ffSTtr nWWt Wg ll?=lell 


wi-f %nnfn wr ii?R?ii wr wsgfnwr aftntw ii?^^ii nfn ^t nit- 
75yr ii?^^ii nt Off nr wfNwwr n?^yii it 7 ^nr ii?^'iii wt 

opw wt^Twi WT ii?^^ii fft ni%7wr arf^nr ii?5^'*ii 

8 ( Ann«l% B. 0. R. 1. ] 
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— 3T«T I 3TOT?RT?IT TI^tIT?rT- 

5T*ronT»n»ra'# ^ noir; ^nm: »TT^^r- 

3 [t?rt inra; i an^n^EnrsTf^rr'^ 

^ I ^ «T^: I T g T Mi t # I sNIf^- 
wrT% “^iifl^iiei; I ^«iTT 

WT I ii ??c ii 

w»TTr44li+4<4i«sm?T*nir^<ij|i) ^gpiRg- ’TWTra^rar^ira; t f^- 

*nmp%n 5 nrnT»r: ^nrqT’Tiror: fTft’rfhnft ra'^- 

I ii??^H f¥‘r€rH'j«vT^ii' 3nri»r?«JT^ oN^ ^wra’fjrT- 
I f%wftfpT5TTr<j: ;tw. wrnrt^ ?r?r«?: I 'imt: w»Tt 
m fg^g^Rnw i jt ’T«?rm Jrar^of i 
^pfmn4-<j*iiuirtjiTnft5TT rRtnfTTw: ^rrs^ i 

f^*T#ng »m^f 5 r^*riir?< 4 T'i 5 «K i ’T«?rnri 5 ^iror q-ar^rag-^ 11?^“ II 
%aaT^r^HH «n%f ^rwr ^sSrits^rafara: 11 ?^? 11 aTt^r ^mp?- 
^frrnsnniT *T*ror: ; ^rmir f?«rH <Ta 1 

3 # 3 r ffg ^snf^# l[aTTi^ 1 'ra'Nf^a ir»TJT^a- 

^<fraw ar 1 q'a a^a»Tiuiw^«iiwfa 1 a^n =a TffnpafM 1 
waffanaa iaafft aTaitaar 11 
arra>^f%: ar aa a araFa^a aaa: n ? 11 
saf^^ aar.— 

aa: a aaFftaiaaTat x x x « 

a<^!% XXX arrat ar^aa ijf^aaaar: h ’ 11 


a^fa ^ ? ^a i « i j faarara 11 

alsptaiiori ’%aTr% arfr? fa 5 rfga#r 11 ^ II 

a^ la a a ir f ^ Wija T ^ T re aa^aTa’far 1 aar:— 
a^ aaraa 'sftaaf^ at: 11 
it^^ama srfasl^far: fat arag^a a i; 11 ? 11 
aai^aq^ aar. — 

«^af <0aaaat aa^at ar^artaa: 11 


aar:— 


sFaar II 

aarawr: aftat>aFa gatf&aa n ^ 11 » 
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fv fl*T?f 5 ^r?? 5 n«r»nT%^ ii 

?T«JTm ir II ? II 

g-STT: — 

irgTJrjwit ii 

^99 ^rnrn^ ^nrpi; ii R ii 

rt«n:— 

»T5ffgf%l%'IFR^ ^rTIT^^T II 

»TNTR II ^ 1 ! II 

g^g Tipir^gRIcyr 5 tr?n 1 ggr:— 

g^: tfj-gfg^tnT^ 5 ^ff^: f f R ii 

gsi«rir^^iSlf|fP% ^gm wt: ii ? ii 
sgrgffg^ g-gr:— 

gfr^ g?% gn^gnt u 

g5ili% fg^ggigri^ ^0Tgfgig»ggg[ 11 r ii 

ggr:— 

ggf^gtf^: gg: f^gg gf^slrgf^ 11 

gfg g ^grfrR^Vf^gsicf gg^sfn^gg i| ^ 11 
g^ gg ggor: m gfgggrr I ^grfgg^ ggr: — 

?!riFrf|-Kgi%f^ gsT g^wT Tot il 
gftg fg?^ gf fr^g^ 11 ? 11 

sgf^g^ ggn— 

gf^ g iguflfn gfg gg g gggfg 11 
ggt g?gf^ gt gfgg grf^g^g grf^: 11 r ii 

ggr:— 

grrtg^gggg; grgr nrggr ggrgggr 11 
^gg ggrggrgr: g^g=^ ^g^rgrg 11 ^ 11 11 

g^g ggnr^gfg^r arrggrgr 1 ^grf^g ggr:— 

^ ggr gr^ gr ^rrfgf^^ 11 
3 i%^g\grg^ gg^g g^^gr 11 ? 11 
s gfgam ^ ggr.— 

gsg ^ «figTT^ efr^g-gggf^T^g; il 
T%T ^ f grgTT^ gr?giir ^g: g"^ 11 R 11 
i^ g r g f^ gg^gt gfir«r%: 11 

g> ^ «<jg^ T < gf^ «iig t iP> 4 Ht II \ II 
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TTW^HT ^gf%i 5 nr^^snTT(?) ii 
nr^ m « ii 

fg’*fi-§WT5»r?H f%Tor ^ II 

i%TTT^*Tn5 ?r^ ?T5^%r: «?raR ii h ii 

Wf t ^hTT ^ fwjsrnrr wof: 

jT^HgTfrfwrq': i ?^vs ii i^3iT%ir^Torflt ii 
3T5^ I 

II 

Hfq- ^ 'TT«r i 

H tnrw Rwir^iy?? ii \Rc ii 

I ?imr:rf?[r5^g^5?nlvrT i ^mTstr:- 

^«ri i JTfH'rr^HTfr ftg^ hh: 

^r sTlw<Tr?«TT^g^H ^ f 55 ^# 3^<nEr#^f# m sTrfri^ i arrfr^ 
q I <r?<Tri^i itcTr «r I ^-i li mi i ?fffr^ i ^^oirq^r- 

^r II II ii?^rg^«^Jr?FTwrJ3; ii 

^Ersnrr i irw^rg^orr ff^^rq || 

^ >TsnT^g^ Hfq I Hfw W3rTH3T5^ tf g^uqT II II 
FTST I Tjprqr TffffnrqrTORmfr i i -j^ 

^q^Tirr^ij: #R«i9F«j. I siJTH^rfg ii ii ^ifciRjRnra; ii 

3TTf^ *TfmT WT5^ -STf^q I Tfq fTfH^ *Rm II 

qfaiTinT 5R3Tq I ?q gorf II ?^0 II 

I Hrq^irf ^f%fra; I q«rr i fqira- ^th- 

i l^rwm ^^%TTfq»Tn; i ^- 

f^«nnT^ff^q5FTi>ra: i 3 ;^ ^5r 3^rTr>f 1 

V I T%q*Tq^T»rn II ?^o 11 

?m ?Fflrq^orf ^ 1 

( To be continued ) 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIGURES OF 
SPEECH IN THE RGVEDA * 


BY 

Abel Bergai^ne 

( Translated into English by A. Venkatasubbiah ) 

f I ] This article will have only an indirect relation to the 
ordinary labours of the Societe de Linguistique. I do not how- 
ever undertake in it, as the title may lead one to imagine, a purely 
literary study, at finding which in our Memmrs, one may justly 
feel astonished. The facts to which I am going to draw attention 
concern philology, and parti ularly Vedic lexicography. 

The rhetoric of the Vedas is in reality a bizarre one which 
seems to shcck e^en to this day the most authoritative inter- 
preters of the Bgveda. Ratlier than be consistent in their transla- 
tions, they have, in order to avoid the strangeness of the figures, 
and chiefly the cacophoLy of the discordant metaphors, had re- 
course to a certain extent to all kinds of means. When the obli- 
teration of the figures, or even the wholesale substitution of plain 
words for figurative ones, has seemed insufficient in their eyes, 
they have at no time shrunk from doing the utmost violence to 
the lexicography. 

However, I concede readily that tlie two scholars who have 
given us recently complete translations of the Bgveda have not 
yielded in the same degree to the repugnance which the thetoric 
in question must engender in all persons with our modern taste. 
In many of the cases where Grassmann has retreated before the 
boldness or incoherence of Vedic figures, Ludwig ’ has held his 

* The origiDal article, entitled “ Quelques observations sur les figures de 
rhetorique dans le Rgveda ” was published in Memoires la Societe de 
Linguistique, Tome IV, fascicule 2, pp. 1-42. 

^ The translation of Ludwig is, on the whole, a very estimable work, very 
superior in regard to accuracy to that of Grassmann ; but it will become per- 
fectly intelligible only with the help of the commentary which is to follow 
it. As regards Grassmann, he has assuredly, by the publication of his diction 
ary, rendered signal service to Vedic philologists. But he has aggravated 
in his translation the defects of interpretation that are already perceptible 
in his former work* 
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ground. Still he too has been lacking in courage on more than 
one occasion. 

[2] I hare already referred to them at length.^ My transla- 
tions have appeared so crabbed to a serious critic ® as to force from 
him this singular opinion * “ On the whole I avow that I would 
rather be in the wrong with Roth and Grass mann than understand 
the Veda rightly with Bergaigne.'^ I shall be still more bold on 
this occasion. I shall not be content with holding my ground 
before the monster on all the occasions when it presents itself 
before me in connection with a verse ; but I am going to give 
chase to it throughout the collection of hymns. I hope to show 
that this extreme harshness of expression ^ on which my in- 
terpretations often border is not only tolerated, but is actually 
recommended, by Vedic rhetoric, that in other words, the authors 
of the hymns are never more satisfied with themselves than when 
they have put together words which “ scream with fright at see* 
ing themselves joined together. ** 

boldness of the similes 

The boldness of Vedic similes is well-known. None of the pro- 
cesses of interpretation that I am going to criticise here has been 
able to efface totally this characteristic trait of the poetry 
of the rsis. Even the most obliterated translation, the interpret- 
ation that is the most intentionally colourless, thei of Grassmann 
for instance, teems still in strange figures. A small number of 
examples will suffice. 

Her6 is one whose strangeness has at least a certain poetic 
flavour. The horses of Indra are compared to wings that carry 
an eagle, ^ VIII, 34, 9. The team of the Asvins being often com- 
posed of birds, it is, by a figure perhaps still more singular, these 
birds that become their wings while they themselves are com- 
pared to eagles, V, 74, 9. Why then should Grassmann who has 
translated these formulae pretty faithfully, obliterate the same 

1 La Religion Vedique d*apre9 les hyrnnes du Rgveda, Vol. 1. 

^ FUohel, Gottinyinche Anzeigen, 1879, p. 170. 

i Ibid. 

4 The Maruts on their chariot drawn by horses are also compared to 
eagles VIII, 20. 10. 
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fifjure in verse VI, 47, 31 in his translation which is more in con- 
formity with oui own taste than with the text which he inter- 
prets ? This text in fact, does not say merely that ‘ the warriors 
fly on their horses, ' but that they take ‘ their horses ^ for ‘wings/ 

In the verse X, 180, 2, Indra is compared to a terrible animal. 
At the same time, there presents itself before the poet the image 
of a chariot with a sharp wheel which grinds the enemies, and 
the sharp wheel of the hero becomes the jaw of the animal : “ Like 
the terrible animal dwelling in the mountain which glides slowly, 
thou hast come from the most distant region; [31 sharpening 
like a jaw, ’ the sharp felly of the wheel, O Indra, grind the 
enemies, chase the malefactors. " 

The following comparisons are still more bizarre. The poet 
with his hymn turns Lndru ( in order to make him roll towards 
himself ) as the carpenter turns a wheel, VII, 22, 20. The singers 
place their desire on Indra like a foot in a chariot ( in order that 
it may take them to the goal), VII, 32, 2. The prayer is compared 
to a girth which grips Indra and Soma like two horses, VII, 104, 
6. Indra is filled with chants as a stable with cows, VIII, 24, 6. 
We shall have to revert more than once to the assimilation of 
the chants with cows. The whole world knows, moreover, what an 
important role the cow plays in Vedic phraseology. The bene- 
ficent deity par excellence, Indra, is compared to a cow that allows 
herself to be milked, VIII, 82,3; Val. 4,4. The god who unites 
in himself the principle attributes of Providence, and who, in 
particular, observes the most secret faults, Varuna, protects the 
thoughts of men, like cows, VIII, 41, L 

I could continue thus for a long time. The juices of Soma, 
when they have been ingurgitated, fight in the heart, like drun- 
ken men, VIII, 2, 12.* When Indra soaks himself with them, the 
author of the hymn X, 43 compares them not only to rivers that 


1 This meaning seems to me justified by the analogy of srkva^ 

srkvan, ‘ corner of the mouth ( in classioai Sanskrit ), and by the comparison 
of verse I, 32, 12, in which is used a second time with the verse IV, 18, 
9 in which the word is used. 

^ The second simile contained in this verse is very obscure. 
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fill a pool ( verse T ), but to birds that are going to perch upon a 
thick tree ( verse 4 ). The simples that heal a sick person are 
compared to victorious mares that break through the malady 
X. 97. 3. 

But, more curious, sometimes, than the strangeness of the text 
itself are the expedients to which the interpreters have recourse 
in order to escape it. Indra * carries his puissance like a hook *, 
X, 134, 6, without doubt in order to draw to himself the branch 
of the celestial tree, ibid. Who could have expected to see Ludwig 
and Grassmann have recourse to a word sakti^ ‘ lance \ of which 
there is no trace in the Vedic texts, ^ in order to end in the idea, 
which is moreover no less bizarre, of a god carrying his lance 
like a hook ? 

INVERSE COMPARISONS 

There is more than one simile whose words occupy a place 
which is inverse to that which, in our eyes, appertains to them. 
Thus the comparison of rivers to horses that run, does not 
astonish us. The comparison of horses however, [4] with rivers, 
VI, 46, 14, appears to be very strange. It is nevertheless capable of 
explanation. '1 he rivers, like the waters in general, play such 
a great role in Vedic phraseology. 

The sound of the pressing-stone is often compared to the 
chant of the priest. Inversely, we read in the verse V, 36, 4, 
that the ‘ singer ^ raises the voice ‘ like the stone ^ . 

The comparison of prayers to teams is very frequent : the 
prayers thus become in a way the type of teams, and a poet com- 
pares the teams of the gods to prayers • When willst thou yoke 
thy team like prayers ? VI, 35, 3. The position of the particle 
of comparison, na, does not allow of any other interpretation. 
This however does not prevent Grassmann from translating, 
“ When willst thou yoke the prayers like horses ? 

The sacred speech is all powerful in the sky. It is therefore 
comprehensible why its power is compared to that of the gods. 
None but a Vedic poet however would think of saying of a god, 
of Indra, that he is ‘ powerful like the speech VIII, 46, 14. 
This, however, is no reason why the translators of this verse dis* 

* In the verse II, 39, 7, Ludwig gives the correct interpretation. 
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figure an expression that is perfectly clear by interpietations that 
are as far removed from each other as from the text which they 
claim to explain. ’ 

In the verse I, 134, 4, we read that the Dawn * has caused 
to appear like Nodhas, all that men desire ' This passage has 
put all the interpreters to torture ; or rather, it is the name, in it- 
self quite ino^Fensive, of Nodha 9 , that these same have tortured 
in order to extort from it a meaning which they suppose to be 
hidden in it. Let the reader however reassure himself : I shall 
cite here the conjectures of the three principal interpreters 
only. The word signifies according to Roth * ‘ merchants *, and 
according to Grassmann, ‘ young girl* . Ludwig, finally, sees in 
it two different words ^ and extracts from them a meaning that is 
as strange as any that can be proposed. ^ it would bo very much 
more simple to take the word for what it is, that is to say, as the 
name known from other passages, of an ancient sacrifice!. The 
priests procure wealth to those that employ them. They can there- 
fore be compared to the Dawn who brings to mortals the treasure 
of light. The poet has only reversed the comparison here, 

DOUBLE COMPARISONS 

[ 5 ] Sometimes also the Vedic poets, in their comparisons, 
kill, as we say, two birds with one stone. Two ideas, each of 
which is often compared with a third, are compared with each 
other through the medium of a metaphor which replaces the two 
former similes. The latter, thus, in a way, serve as promises for 
a conclusion which is the new comparison. 

This will be made more clear by examples. Here are two 
which I have already mentioned together elsewhere. ^ The prayers 

* Grassmann; “ Im wahren Sinne des Wortes, krSftigen. *’ Ludwig : 
“ wie ( meine ) Rede ( ei vermag ). ** Does not Ludwig himself interpret a 
similar formula in the verse X, 50, 4 in the sense that Indra is * the prayer 
par exoellenoe * , being thus more oorreot on this occasion than Grassmann ? 

* Siebenzig Lieder des Bgveda, Uberseizt von Oeldner und Kaegi* pp. 35 
and 37, note 2. 

5 and 

^ “ Nioht wie ein Euter liesz sie ( dooh ) Liebes sehen. ” 

5 Religion Vedique^ I, pp. vi and vii and note, and previous to it, Hevim 
Critique, 1875, II, p. 373, note 3. 

0 ( Aiinnia, B. O. B. 1. J 
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of different men are the branches of the same tree. The favours 
which the god distributes among men are also branches of the 
same trunk. Hence this third comparison which comprises the 
two former. “ The favours of Indra ramify like prayers/' VI, 44, 
6. Again, the prayers are teams that bring the gods to the sacri* 
fice or that carry the man to the goal which he pursues. But the 
riches that one appropriates are also teams that can be guided 
according to one's will. This is the origin of the formula, “ I 
yoke the riches of men like my prayers. VIII, 19, 33. In these 
two passages, Grassmann has, without any reason, abandoned the 
true meaning of the word vip ‘prayer.* Ludwig seems to have 
understood both formulae ; only, he has committed the mistake 
of obliterating the metaphor in the second and has thus made it 
diflBcult to comprehend the comparison. 

Here is another example of the same type. The diffusion of 
light is often compared to the effusion of a liquid. The composi- 
tion of the hymn is assimilated to the clarification of the sacred 
beverage. The two comparisons are combined into one in the 
following formula which seems at first sight to be devoid of 
meaning ^ “ Agni, whose flames are clarified like sounds/' X, 3, 
5. I refer to the translation of Ludwig, and especially to that of 
Grassmann, the reader who is curious to learn to how many im* 
probable hypotheses about the meanings of words that are most 
clear, the strangeness of various figures of speech can lead the 
most competent interpreters. 

A double comparison seems likewise to be implied by the 
bizarre metaphor which makes buHer the tongue of the gods,^ IV, 
58, 1. The tongue of the gods is, ordinarily, Agni as [ 6 ] it is 
by means of the sacrificial fire that the gods consume the offering. 
Now the butter can be compared to the fire in so far as all the 
offerings have to be preceded and followed by an offering of butter 
which seems therefore to envelope the principal offering and thus 
becomes a new intermediary between this offering and the deity 
for whom it is destined. 


1 Grassmann translates correctly without giving any explanation. 
Ludwig seems, as if he would avoid, by means of a forced oonstruotion, the 
applioation of this formula to the butter. 
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BOLDNESS OF METAPHORS 

We have pointed out the boldness of the Vedic similes. V7hen 
these become implicit and are reduced to mere metaphors, the 
strangeness can more easily conduce to obscurity. The rays of 
the sun are compared tc horses. It is necessary to have this idea 
present in the mind in order to comprehend the formula : “ The 
rays of the sun draw him, I, 50, 1. The Maiuts, when shaking 
the sky, make brilliant figs fall down from it, V, 54, 12. This is 
because the sky is sometimes conceived as a txoe, whose fruits 
are the celestial treasures, rain or b'ght. 

It is said of the dead burnt on the funer^i pyre that they are 
‘ cooked Again, the sun is a strainer with brilliant fila- 
ments who filters the light as the sacrificial strainer the 
Soma juice. * The reader to whom these ideas are unfamiliar 
can hardly understand that in the verse IX, 83, 12, the ‘ cooked 
ones ^ that alone can reach * the strainer with brilliant filaments ' 
at which the ‘ raw ones * do not arrive, represent the dead going 
to inhabit the sun. 

To pardon sins, is in the Vedic language as in ours, to ‘ deli- 
)eei ^ one from them. But the rsis do not content themselves with 
this metaphor. They compare the sinner to a calf or a cow that 
is * tied IV, 12, 6. It is this which explains the following prayer- 
** Release us, 0 Agni, from the stable of the gods and from that of 
the mortals, IV, 12, 5. The allusion seems to have escaped 
Grassmann and Ludwig who arbitrarily assign to the word ^ 

* stable,' ^ the meaning of ‘ prison 

It is certainly a gracious figure that makes of the lightning a 
smile of the sky. It is again necessary to know that this figurt^ 
is familiar to the Vedic poets in order to understand the compar 
ison of Agni, the celestial fire, to the sky * smiling across the 

^ Religion Vedique, I, pp. 79 and 80, 

* Ibid, , p. 201. 

^ See, regarding other, moit ourious, uses of this word, pp. It and 18. It is 
no longer necessary to change its meaning in the verses III, 1, 14 ; IV, 50, 2 
( where however Ludwig retains the meaning of stable abandoned by 
Grassmann), nor in the verse If, 13, 7, nor in Vil, 76, 5, where the fathers 
are represented as * united with the Dawns in their stable. ' 
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cloud, * II, 4, 6, [ 7 ] and specially the allusion' contained in 
this formula: “ Agni, who makes the smile of all sacrifices,” 
IV, 7, 3. The ‘ smile ’ of the sacrifice is the lightning itself in the 
verse VIII, 78, 6, the sacrifice in question being the celestial 
sacrifice “ When tl\ou art born, O Indra, then are born the 
sacrifice, the hymn and the smile. ” 

Indra, when he becomes intoxicated with the sacred beve- 
rage in the company of Visnii, receives with this god, the, to 
our eyes, very irreverent appellation of ‘jug of Soma’, VI, 69, 2 
and 6. An allusion to the same figure seems to be contained in 
this formula which is still more bold: “ To milk the Soma 
into the stomach of Indra”, IX, 72, 2. Here Grassmann translates 
correctly and it is Ludwig who weakens the figure by substi- 
tuting the natural expression ‘to cause to run’ for the figurative 
expression ‘to milk’. 

We have already seen that the sound of the pressing stones is 
considered to be like a prayer. Hence the stones that speak, V, 
31, 12.* The hymn X, 94, dedicated to the pressing-stones, begins 
thus: “ May they speak, may we also speak. Speak to the stones 
that speak”. By adding to this figure a metonymy, that is, by 
understanding the stone as the sound which it makes, we arrive 
at the bizarre formula of the verses X, 64, 15 and X, 100, 8: “The 
stone has said’ 

The assimilation of the prayer to an offering ‘is the key to 
the understanding of expressions like ‘pouring out the hymn’, 
VIII, 52, 4. It is the more astonishing that this formula should 
have brought Grassmann’ to a standstill since this scholar cor- 
rectly translates the verse VIII, 39, 3: “0 Agni, I throw these 
prayers, like butter, into thy mouth”, and the verse II, 27, I’ 
“I pour out with the spoon in honour of the Adityas these chants 
dripping with butter”.® 


1 It hat eioaped Grassmain. 

* And passim. See Religion Vedique, I, p. 281. 

8 Grattmann acquits himself of the affair, as he frequently does, by 
substituting for the figurative expression the word * resounds. ’ Ludwig has 
recourse to a construction which seems to be very forced. 

^ Religion Vedique, I, p. 283. 
s He translates * Sangers Ruf 
« Cf. 1,61, 5. 
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The Vedic poets are not content with comparing the recitation 
of the hymns to tne throwing of the offering in the fire; they 
compare the composition with the preparation of the Soma offer- 
ing.' As the prayer, moreorer, procures all riches, it can be said 
of Agni, the poet par excellence, that he ‘clarifies a very nourish- 
ing hymn', VII, 9, 2 Ludwig and Grassmann escape very 
cheaply from the difficulty presented by this passage [8] hy 
giving to the substantive^ a meaning which it does not have in 
the Vedic hymns, and to the verb,^ a meaning that exists in mere 
fancy. 

It is said further of the same Agni that he has clarified the 
hymn* through three strainers. Til, 26, 8. When this god is: con- 
ceived, not as the author, but merely as the inspirer of the prayer, 
the poets become the strainers through which he clarifies his 
thought,* III, 1, 5. The prayers* themselves distil a sweet liquour 
when passing through the poets as through strainers, III, 31, 16. 
It :.s also said that the sages clarify speech through an extended 
strainer through which pass thousands of drops, IX, 73, 7. To 


? Religion Vedique, I, p. 283, 

* 31^ ‘ sun ’ ; see Religion Vedique, I, p. 279 and note. 

3 <150^: GrassmanD, * flammend aufthat ' ; Ludwig : * rein darstellend. * 

^ A gain 31^ which Ludwig continues to translate as ‘sun.* He will 
explain later on the ‘ three purifications of the sun. ’ GrassrariUn disposes 
of the matter at once by giving to the word ‘ strainer, ' the meaning 

of * entflammen * ( sic ). 

5 Ludwig’s translation, ‘ heillig darstellend seine geistige Kraft durcli 
die Reinigungsmittel der gottlichen Weisen* is not very clear. Grassmann 

has not hesitated to make a mere adjective of j Ludwig too does so, 

moreover, in the verses HI, 31, 16. See the next note. 

6 Denoted by the word ; which occurs again only once, in IX, 93, 1 

and as an epithet of the prayers. is a partitive genitive used here 


withqvffiH: as it frequently is with the verb p3 *to drink*. It is the prayers 

which oaufe the waters to move {hinvanti can have only a transitive mean- 
ing ). Grassmann and Ludwig have not troubled themselves about making 
the translation of this passage accord with that of the preceding one. 
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learn the verses tvhicb celebrate Soma Pavam§na' is to learn 
‘the iuioe prepared by the rsis’, IX, 67, 31. Finally, the tongui 
diatita the sweet Uquour of the sacrifice,^ IX, 75, 2, and at its 
extremity is a strainer, IX, 73, 9. We shall meet below® with 
this last idea in combination with a different figure. 

“To weave the work of the singers”, X, 53,6, is another meta* 
phor which recalls by way of allusion the comparison of the 
prayer with a textile, with a garment, which the singers weave 
for the gods. 

The prayer is also conceived as a weapon, whence the metaphor, 
to ‘whet the prayer’, VIII, 42, 3. The weapon of the prayer is 
employed by the gods themselvea If this idea had been present 
in their minds, Grassmann and Ludwig, would have, in 
spite of the example of Roth, understood that there is no 
occasion to abandon* [9] the meaning of prayer, which is the 
only justifiable’’ meaning, in order to explain the formula: “ Trita 
struck the boar with a prayer which had a point of iron”, X, 99, 
6. The prayer with the iron point recalls moreover the hymns* 
which ‘glow like the fire' X, 68, 6. 

It is said to Indra: “Do not stay in the evening away from us 
like a bad son-in-law’ ’, VIII, 2, 20. This is a comparison which 
is not more unusual than many others. One does not, however, 
understand it fully, if one fails to see in it an allusion to the 

1 And not the prayers * that clarify themselves * as I have said elsewhere 
( Religion VedUque, I, p. 283 ) through a lapsus, confusing the derivative 

with the present participle of the verb pu. 

* Or, more correctly, * of the law. ’ I do not believe that the genitive 

should be construed with as Grassmann and Ludwig have 

done, and still less, that the tongue in question can be Soma. Such a hgure 
can be explained by no analogy. On the other hand, it is clearly Soma who is 
the ‘ lord * or * spouse * of the prayer, and who moreover, himself also speaks. 

« Pp. 26-27. 

* Grassmann ; ‘ Pfeil. * Ludwig ; * Schleuder ’ . 

^ See above, p. 5, note 1. 
r 

« Again Grassmann :* Glute, * Ludwig; ‘ Blitz. * Seep. 8, notes I 
and 3. 
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idea that the prayer is the spouse, the joun^ wife, ibid. 19,’ of the 
god. In ;,this way is also explained the presence ^ in a hymn 
addressed to India, of a formula like that of che verse V, 37, 3; 
“This woman goes searching for a husband that w’ll espouse 
her". In the same way also when the Vedio poets show us 
Agni VII, 10, 1, or Soma, VI, 47, 3, awakening the prayer which 
readily awakes, it requires on the part of the reader some familia- 
rity with the conceptions which are peculiar to them to see there 
an allusion to the spouse or the lover ( female ) awakened by the 
husband or the lover.® 

The prayer is, again, a chariot that brings the gods to the sac- 
rifice. The Vedic rsis therefore carpenter prayers, VI, 32, 1. ' 
The poet, fearing that other saorificers may compete with him 
and invoke the goJ at the same time as be, addresses himself in 
these words to Indra : ‘ Let our hymn be the one that cenveyii 

thee the best, ' ’ VI, 45, 30. From this translation to that of Lud- 
wig and from Ludwig's to Grassmann's, there can be observed a 
gradual effaceraent of the figure. Ludwig says, “ Let this be the 
one that drau^s thee the best,'* and Grassmann •* “ Let this be 
the one that charms thee the most.*' We may also cite in this 
connection the formula : “ Let us make for Indra a pleasing cha- 
riot, **111,53, 3. Grassmann gives to the word directly 

the meaning ‘praise'- in doing so, he is only following the Nirukta. 
The hymn of praise may be thus named because it brings the god; 
but there is here one of the numerous cases where the question of 
rhetoric is wrongly treated as a question of lexicography. The 

word denotes ‘ chariot ’ and suggests the idea of ' prayer. * ^ 


^ “ Come towards us like the great man who has married a young wife, ” 
that U to say, like a powerful or rich son-in-law. The second pSda seems to 
be a sort of parenthesis. Ludwig, it seems to mo, has totally misunderstood 
the meaning of this passage. 


^ Compare, regarding X, 63, 1, c-nd regarding h 134, 3. 

The allusion has, without doubt, escaped the two translators. 

^ And passim* 

* Cf. the use of the word iu the compounds 

•nd And likewise the parallel use of the adjective 

applied sometimes to the kymn^ as above VI, 45, 30, sometimes to the rivsrs, 
VIII, 26, 18, and sometimes to the chariot^ VII, 37, 1. 

s Ludwig substitutes, without any apparent reason, another metaphor, 
‘ Hsbe ' . 
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[ 10 ] The assimilation of prayers to horses belongs to the same 
category of ideas. Of Agni the inspirer of hymns, it is said that 
he helps * in yoking the prayers, ’ ' 1, 18, 7. Sometimes it is the 
god invoked who himself yokes the prayers, that is, who takes 
them for his team : “ The men invoke Indra that he may yoke 
the prayers which he rescues, VII, 27, 1. Ludwig and Grass- 
mann obliterate this metaphor in their translations. Both have 
totally mifctranslated verse 13 of the hymn VIII, 5, addressed to 
the Aftvins, where the same idea is expressed as, ‘ yoke the prayer 
of men and come quick/ And yet, the verb used, ni yavistam, is 
precisely the one whose formation corresponds to that of the sub- 
stantive niyut Now this word is so often used to denote the pra- 
yers that Grassmann, substituting, as he frequently does, the 
suggested idea to the idea expressed, assigns directly to it the 
meaning ‘ prayer ' in his lexicon, although in reality it has the 
meaning of * team ' only. The numerous uses of the same word 
in a metaphorical sense can, for the rest, furnish us with a 
whole series of sillusions in addition to those that have just been 
mentioned. I shall content myself with citing one of them. We 
have seen Indra compared to a wheel that rolls towards the sac- 
rificer. The author of the verse IV, 31, 4 reproduces this com- 
parison, adding however that it is the teams of men that make 
him roll. These teams are evidently the prayers. Here the true 
meaning has escaped Ludwig ; it has been grasped by Grass- 
mann who however commits the mistake of substituting the idea 
of ‘ prayers * for ‘ teams ^ 

The figure that is perhaps the most used and whose applica- 
tions are the most diverse in the Rgveda is that of the ' cow ^ It 
denotes in particular the prayers,’^ and the metaphor is so well- 
known that a poet alludes to it in the following manner : I have 
brought thee these hymns of praise like a cowherd ", I, 14, 
Elsewhere, through a peculiarity similar to that which I have 
denoted by the name of ' Inverse Comparison,' it is the upameya 
which occurs in the simile ^ “ I have somehow brought thee the 
cows ; accept them, O night, daughter of the sky, like the praise 

* Ludwig and Grassmann hava affaced the metaphor. 

8 Religion Vedique, I, p. 809. 

^ Cf, VI, 49, 12 below, p, 19. 
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which is addressed to the conqueror,” X, 127, 8. The translation 
which Ludwig gives of this verse is not very intelligible. Grass- 
mann gets rid of the bizarrerie by giving to the words their nat- 
ural order ; but in doing so, he has been obliged to reverse that 
in which it has pleased the poet to present them to us. 

Indra's appellation as ti.e ‘ bull of the prayers, * ^VI, 17, 2, is 
to be explained in the same way. Similarly, it is possible that 
an allusion of the same kind [ 11 ] is contained in the invitation 
which is addressed to Indra in VIII, 88, 1 to ‘approach the stable/ 
For the idea of ‘stable/ Ludwig substitutes the vague one of 
‘habitation. ’ Grassmann translates ‘drinks,' and in fact it is; 
possible that by the word ‘stable’ the poet aliudes to the offerings, 
which, like the prayers, are also represented as cows ; but he 
should have, in any case, pr^ served the metaphor. 

The substitution of ‘ milk ' for ‘ cow ^ in representing the pra- 
yer leads naturally to the substitution of the idea of cow for that 
of ‘cowherd' in representing the poet. It is thus that the author of 
the verse I, 186, 4 is able to compare himself to a ‘ cow a good 
milker, when he composes his ‘ hymn '. Here it is the text which 
Grassmann has disturbed; he substitutes a dual for the singular in 
order to connect the qualification ‘ cow ' with the * Night ' and 
tht ‘ Dawn * to whom the verse is addressed. 

Finally, one should bear well in mind that the cow is the type 
of all the gifts that man expects from the gods in order to under- 
stand this strange comparison i “ Our desire is opened like a 
stable;^ fill it, 0 Indra, thou that art the lord of riclies ", 
III, 30, IS. 

INCOHERENT COMBINATIONS OF FIGURATIVE AND 
UNFIGURATIVE WORDS 

The obscurity of metaphors is lessened, when, by the side of 
the figurative word, there occurs, as is the case in a great number 

1 Ludwig gets rid of this oombination in a very artiiicial manner by 
understanding an idea which nothing suggests, * Der Stier, ( der Gegenstand ) 
der Lieder. ' Grassmann translates more faithfully ; but there is nothing to 
indicate that he has understood the allusion. 

« Cf. I. 187. 11. 

^ Ludwig translates correctly. Grassmann substitutes another metaphor 
* Meeresheoken * for that of the text. Of. p. 6, note 3. 

10 [ Annals, B. 0. B. L ] 
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of the examples already cited, an unfigurative word which de* 
termines its application. But, in return, the bizarrerie is enhsn* 
ced when this unfigurative word expresses a detail which is 
strange in connection with the idea represented by the figure, or 
even irreconcilable with it. 

To kindle Agni is to awaken him : the metaphor is natural. 
It is less natural when Agni is ‘ awakened ' with ‘ a billet of 
wood, ' V, 1, 1. The fire devours : nothing more simple. But 
what formula is so bizarre as the following where it is a simile 
which suggests the metaphor while the principal sentence con- 
tains only the unfigurative word : “ Thou burnest the wood, O 
Agni, like cattle in the pasturage, ’’ V, 9, 4 ? ' Agni’s flame is a 
tongue. This tongue digests the offering. It is more strange 
that it breaks the stones, VIII, 61, 4. Simila'ly, one can under- 
stand the flames being called [ 12 ] spoons when they present 
the offering to the gods- But this figure is used in sentences 
where it cannot be explained, in VI, 66, 10, where the Maruts, 
impetuous like flames, are compared to the spoons^ of Agni. 

The priest who has drunk the Soma juice and whose body has 
thus become the abode of a god, calls himself an ‘ ornate man- 
sion.’ This does not prevent him from representing' himself at 
the same time as ‘ going and carrying the offering to the gods,’ 
X, 119, 13.^ This figure has displeased Grassmann and Ludwig 
and they have sacrificed to their offended taste, one the lexico- 
graphy, and the other, the grammar. The former gives to a word 
which denotes ‘ house ’ the meaning of ‘ servant ’ ; the latter 
translates a nominative* as an accusative and another nominat- 
ive‘ as the genitive of a word whose accent does not permit it 
to be confounded with the word actually used. 

Tcf. VI. 2, 9. ' 


8 Lud'W’ig and Grassmann change the meaning of the word and say 

' the tongues of Agni ' ; see below, p. 14, note 2. 

3 Religion Vedique, I, p. 151. 

* ^ Does Ludwig believe, like Kaegi, Siebenzig Lieder, p. 83, note 4 

that this form stands for In my view, the one is equivalent to the 

other. 

and not 
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Soma hiiUBelf k a combatant ** he fights the deinone. But, as 
it is the arms of the priests which make the Soma juice run 
when pressing it with stones, Soma is * a combatant who is made 
to move with the arras’* V, 58, 4. In the verse IX, 96, 11), 
Soma is called at the same time a " drop * that carries weapons 
and wins cows J.nd au ‘ eagle ’ staying in the ‘ vat \ In an- 
other pessagc, X, 101, 10, where the epithet bay ^ and specially 
the figure of the ten straps ( the ten fingers ) which grip imply 
the assimilation of Soma to a horse, the poet says, without trou- 
bling himself about the incoherence * of his language, ‘ Throw 
the bay into the vat,^ and he adds, alluding to the sacrifice of the 
horse, ‘ fashion him with knives ; ’ but these knives are ‘ made of 
stones,' because they are the pressing-stones. Again, it is Soma 
who is called in the verse V, 50. 4, the ‘ animrd of the vat \ This 
combination of words has i^ppeared too dry to Grassraann who 
replaces ‘ vat * by ‘ manger. ’ 

When representing Soma as a bull, the poet has felt no scruple 
abcut making him liquid and has thus made a ‘ drop bull ' of him, 
VI, 41,3. Then, with the addition to the metaphor of a met- 
onymy, it is said that the plant ( for the Soma juice, that is ex- 
tracted from it ) [13] lows, IX, 74, 5. This formula becomes, 
in the translation of Grassmann, ‘ the juice bubbles’. 

Soma on the one hand is a calf; on the other, he comes out of 
a plant. He is therefore a calf whom Parjanya, his father, makes a 
‘foetus of the plants', III, 101, 1. Ludwig translates correctly 
this formula, the figure in which is obliterated by Grassmann. 

To press out any juice is, in Vedio phraseology, to milk it 
out. Therefore the Soma is said to be milked; but he is ‘milked' 
with ‘stones’, the pressing stones, I, 54, 9; VIII, 38, 3 ; IX, 80, 5. 
Here it is Grassmann who has preserved the figure while Ludwig 
has effaced it. 

The Soma in the sky is identified with the sun. He is there- 
fore represented as ‘looking down below', but the poet continues 
and calls him a ‘liquor', IX, 38, 5. 

* ’i'bis epithet which is related to does 

not permit of any doubt that it is Soma who is spoken of in this verse. 
Grassmann and Ludwig, without troubling themselves with these analogies, 
translate here» the former, * armgewandt * and the latter. * armkrsftig. * 

^ Regarding the incoherence of the figures, see the whole hymn and 
especially verses 7, and 11. 
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On the other hand, the liquor which gives to Indra the strength 
that he requires for accomplishing liis divine exploits can pass for 
the bolt of Indra. This is the ‘ intoxicating bolt ’ which has been 
given to him by Kavya Tirana, and which the new priest again for- 
ges for him, 1, 121, 12. Grassmann translates ‘the joyful lightning’ 
and Ludwig ‘the bolt which is pleasing to him'. Neither the one 
nor the other seems to have comprehended that the bolt given to a 
god by a priest can only be a liturgical weapon. 

But we have better than the ‘intoxicating’ bolt. It is the ham- 
mer explicitly called ‘hammer of the pressed liquour’, that Indra 
‘causes to flow into his stomach’, X, 116, 4. We find again here 
the confusion of the idea of ‘weapon’ aiid that of ‘drink’. Nothing 
however of all this in the translations of Grassmann and 
Ludwig.' 

Elsewhere, it is Indra himself who ‘causes to flow’ on the 
demon, by means of ‘stones’, a ‘bolt’ representing Soma, V, 48, 3. 
Grassmann translates correctly this passage: it is Ludwig who 
hag effaced the figure. 

Soma is also the prop of the sky. It would seem that the first 
quality required in a prop should be solidity. The author of the 
verse IX, 86, 46, says nevertheless: “It has spread, the liquour 
that is the prop of the sky ’’. 

It is Soma that attracts Indra, that makes him come down 
upon the altar. It can therefore be said that he yokes his horses. 
Everything goes well so long as Soma is represented with a 
human form. But, when the poet places him in the cup, or even 
substitutes by metonymy for the liquour the ‘cup’ which ‘yokes the 
horses’ hariyojana, I, 82, 4 the combination of ideas becomes very 
[Wl strange. Nevertheless it wouM be better to admit this than 
to essay the forced constructions to which Grassmann and Lud- 
wig have recourse. The error of the latter is the more peculiar 
inasmuch as in a very analogous formula whore it is merely the 
priests instead of the cup that yoke the horses of Indra, I, 61, 16, 
he does not hesitate, in order to bring out the meaning of the same 

word, to make in the text a correction* which looks very 

1 The meaning of the root vr§ in the middle with the perfix a, has not 
appeared sufficiently established to them to discourage them from searching 
for another. 

K By rejecting firstly the reading of the Pada-pS^ha, and then changing 
the accentuation of the Saihhita, 
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seductive in my eyes, but which condemns his former interpret- 
ation. 

These however are but some out of the thousands of examples of 
bizarrerie that are furnished by the formulae relating to Soma. 
Book IX of the Bgveda, consisting solely of hymns addressed to 
Soma Pavamana *.£ whoily in this style. 

I have alrer,dy referred above to tho assimilation of the prayer 
to ^,he offering. When th3 offering is a prayer, the spoon is natu- 
rally the tongue of the poet. It is in this sense that the formula, 
“J eloquently invoke Agni with the spoon'^ 11, 10, 6, should be 
understood. But interpreting is one th’ng, and translating, another; 
and Grassraann in his dictionary, * and Tjudwig in his tran- 
slation, are wrong "’n substituting the idea of ‘ tongue ^ for that 
of ‘spoon*. 

In the hymn 56 concerning the sacrificial butter, the drops 
of butter placed ‘ in the heart 11, purified ‘ with the heart,* 6, 
coming out from ‘ the ocean of the heart, ^ 5, can be only the pra- 
yers. But it must in any case be admitted that the metaphor is 
harsh. The ‘ ocean of the heart * is not found either in Ludwig 
or in Grassmann. The former substitutes for it ‘ the inmost ves’ 
sel ' which has not much meaning. The latter is clear, but at 
what a price 1 The ocean becomes a ‘ pleasing * ocean, that of 
the atmosphere. Neither the one nor the other has taken any 
pains to make his translation of verse 5 accord with that of 6 
and 11, 

Conversely, the flowing of the deified waters is assimilated to 
a chant* ‘ Sing us, '* they are addressed, “milk out of fat, 
sweet milk,^^ X, 64, 9. Grassmann replaces here the idea of ‘sing- 
ing ’ ^ with that of ‘ sending ’. 

The sacred speech is the first of all things. In particular, it 
is the mother of the different couples of gods, X, 125, 1. The 
author of the verse III, 39, 3 ( of. 1 and 2 ), while calling it ‘ the 
mother of twins, ’ has not hesitated to add that it is placed [ 15 ] 

^ In his translation, he is far off from the true meaning. The article in 
the dictionary on the imaginary word ’tongue ’ contains however a just 

observation on the confusion of the idea of spoon and that of * tongue * appli- 
ed to the flames of Agnt. See above, p. 12, note 1. 

^ On the meaning of the verb rc, sde Fedigue, U P* ^77. 
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‘ on the mobile extremity of the tongue.* Nothing of this how- 
ever is found either in Grassmann or Ludwig.* 

The invocation to Agni ’* “ Give attention to every one that 
has a good chariot, IIT, 14, 7, evidently needs explanation. To 
say like Ludwig “ Be the ally® of every one that has a good war- 
chariot is to content oneself too easily, and not to interpret it. 
The possession of a good war chariot is not, obviously, a special 
title to the favour of the gods. The chariot in question is the 
prayer ^ that brings the gods to the sacrifice. I could have al- 
ready cited this passage above ; but the imperative bodhi ‘ pay 
attention ' would very naturally require the complement ‘ to our 
prayer, * so that I thought that I should include the combination 
‘pay attention to him who has a good chariot’ among those which 
present an incoherence between the figurative and unfigurative 
words. 

There are however, belonging to the same category, many 
combinations that are strange. Ludwig has not shrunk from ‘the 
eloquent chariot, ' 1, 112, 2, which has scared away Grassmann. 
The ‘ eloquent ship, ^ II, 16, 7, has, I do not know why, scared 
away not only Grassmann * but Ludwig also. The ‘ ship of pra- 
yers * is, nevertheless, a known figure, I, 46, 7. 

I The lexioography and the grammar ( anoentuation of have been 

equally maltreated in the translation of Ludwig : * Der Ziinge Spitze senkte 
sioh und hob sioh . Grassmano's only mistake is in giving to the two 
different propositions two different subjects both of which are drawn from 
his Imagination. It is the same element of Vedio liturgy and mythology that 
is spoken of in verse 6 of the hymn VI, 59 addressed to a pair of deities, to 
Indra and Agui : ** She who is without feet advances before those who have 
feet ; she comes out from the head ; with the tongue, she speaks, she walks, 

etc. " Here the accent of may be explained as due tc a sort of 

subordination of this verb to those that follow. The unexpected translations 
that Grassmann and Ludwig give of this new formula are as far removed 
from each other as each of them is from mine. 

^ Ludwig is however obliged to understand the word * ally ' with hodhi, 
taken as the imperative of bhU» This form is here, as understood by Grass- 
mann, the imperative of budh. 

Or the sacrifice in general. It is thus that Grassmann, in his dictionary, 
seems to understand this passage. His translation, without explanation, 
is correct. 

4 Only at the time of translation. In his dictionary, he gives the correct 
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The prayers are also horses. It is also said therefore that they 
‘ caracole/ ' and that they caracole when coming out from * the 
heart. ^ III, 39, 1. 

We have yeen the gods take for their team^ the prayers of [16 ] 
men. But these teams of prayers go to meet them. Tlie poet 
‘ sends ’ to the gods a * desire ’ well ‘ yoked IV, 23, 5 I All * the 
teams pursue * the ASvins, VII, 72, 1} The figurative and the 
unfigurative words are used together^ in this passage of a hymn 
to Indra •* “ Like water that follows its slope, the chants, the 
prayers, the teams,® run towards thee, VI, 47, 14. Horses that 
themselves go seeking him whom they have to carry are, in the 
first place, rare horses. What can we say of those that call him ? 
It has been seen above that Agni helps in yoking the prayers. 
Elsewhere, he is prayed to himself yoke, like a driver, ‘ the horses 
which best call the gods\ VIII, 64, 1. 


* I, 142, 4 ; VI, 22, 5 ; X, 148, 5. This is the correct meaniDg of the root vailc. 
It explains particularly well the passages where this root is used to denote 
the flowing of the Soma who is so often compared to a horse. In his inter- 


pretations of the word 


Ludwig 


is not consistent. 


See VI, 22, 5 and I, 


144. 6. 


* Cf. X, 47, 7. Grassmann is wrong in referring the form to 

the root vac * to speak 


Here it is Qrassmann who translates correctly. It is however possible 
that the verb signifies ‘to weave ’as understood by Ludwig. We would 
then have a combination of two incoherent metaphors. But Ludwig’s 
translation : “ festvetbundene Liebe ” seems to us to be pure fantasy. 

4 Ludwig translates * follow ' in spite of the prefix Here it is 

Grassmann who seems to me to have understood the oorreot meaning. 

^ Cf. VIII, 85, 10 : “ Send to Indra the hymn, the troops, the chants ” and 
I, 145, 3; “ Towards him ( Agni ) go the spoons, the mares. ” In the second 
passage whiob takes us back to the figure of teams, the mares are the prayers 
rather than the beverages as believed by Grassmann. As for Ludwig’s 
translation, ‘ die Trefiliohen, ' it is as arbitrary as it is devoid of sense. 

‘ Ludwig, contrary to his habit, adds to the translation of the word 
an explanation in parenthesis. But this explanation, ‘ AuftrHge, ' is 
inadmissible. 

This figure has quite disappeared in Grassmann 's translation. 
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Indra mounts his chariot * at the call ’ of his bay horses, ' III, 
45, 2. Ludwig, it is true, interprets this call as a simple neigh- 
ing •, and, in fact, the two bay horses do constitute the celestial 
team of Indra. Still it is the more easy to admit here a confus- 
ion between this team and the liturgical team of prayers inasmuch 
as we read in the verse III, 50, 2 : “ I yoke for thee the two pious 
horses whose piety thou hast rewarded long ago. ^ * 

In the hymn II, 18, the horses that call Indra are in number 
successively 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 ( verse 4 ) , 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70 ( verse 
5 ) , 80, 90, 100 ( verse 6 ). Grassmann and Ludwig translate 
‘ called with 2, 4, etc., horses.* * They have not comprehended that 
all these horses, or rather, all these pairs of horses, are liturgical 
teams. And yet the chariot of verse 1 can represent only the 
sacrifice. It is said in verse 3 that the two bay horses of Indra 
are yoked by the prayer. Finally, verse 7 says quite categorical- 
ly, Come, 0 Indra, in the direction of my [ 17 ] prayers ; yoke 
them alP like the two bay horses to the yoke of the chariot. 
And why this ever increasing number of horses ? The sequel of 
the same verse explains it to us •* “ For, thou mayest be invoked 
in many different places. *’ The multiplication of the number of 
horses is like a higher bid by means of which the poet hopes to 
induce the god to resolve to listen to him in preference to other 
sacrificers. 

But we have not yet arrived at the last limits of the bizarrerie. 
The horses that draw the gods, the chariot wheels that are turned 
for them, are well-known equivalents of the prayers, so that, in- 
stead of saying, as in the verse VI, 48, 16, ‘ to speak ’ to the ear of 
the god, the poet says, ‘ May the horses, O Indra and Kutsa, 
draw you at the ear V, 31, 9 or ‘ The priests, while invoking the 
ram ( Indra ), draw a chariot-wheel at bis ear, ^ VIII, 86, 12. 


1 Grassmann’s trantlation is totally different. But the meaning which 
he gives to ‘ behind, * is only a conjecture and is as venturesome as 

futile. 

Note the parallelism of \ and : in verses 4 and 6. 

^ It is not possible to connect and as Grassmann and 

Ludwig have done. 

^ Grassmann and Ludwig seek naturally another meaning for 
* nah sur Stelle, ’ * auf Horweite * • 
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It w’ll be observed, in connection ^ith the assimilation of the 
prayers with horses that the priests also are horses that draw the 
sacrificial chariot. There are therefore horses that chant beauti- 
ful hymns, VIT, 38, 7. The priests that are spoken of in this pas- 
sage are however divine priests ; and Grassmann and Ludwig 
remove the bizarrerie from the expression, the first by giving to 
the word 31^ ‘ h>inn ’ ‘ the meaning of ‘ splendour/ the second 
by omitting to translate the word * ho-se. ’ 

We have also seven ‘ horses ' that ^ speak ’ and that * say ’ 

the truth only, that have only ' thoughts ^ conforming to the law, 
III, 4, 7. They are the seven mythical priests. The verse VII, 

90, 5 also speaks of beings that ' draw ^ ( a chariot) ‘ yoked ’ by 

their own will, and that have only ‘ thoughts * conforming to the 
truth. 

Inversely, but chiefly by virtue of the same assimilation of 
the priests to horses, there are • priests * that ‘ caracole,** III, 0 
1. They are the ‘ horses with seven tongues * recalling the seven 
priests and the seven prayers, ibid, 2. 

But let us turn back to the prayers. We know that they are 
also often compared to cows. Hence the ' cows * that approach, 

‘ praying * to the lord of the cows, IX, 97^ 34. The [ 18 ] formula 
that follows immediately in the same verse presents to us the 
same figure reversed • ‘‘ The prayers go forward bellowing to- 

wards Soma. ” The two explain each other. We may also cite 
the verse X, 104, 10 : The cow invokes him who is much in- 
voked. ' The author of the verse V, 18, 4 does not shrink from 
alluding to the assimilation of the prayers with cows even 
when placing the prayers in the mouth of the poets or singers • 
“ The singers who guard the hymns in their mouth. 

The Maruts when making the rain fall are said to * milk ^ the 
inexhaustible spring,* VIII, 7, 16. This is because, in reality, like 
the prayers, and according to all seeming even before them, the 
celestial waters are cows. 

* See Religion Vedique^ I, p. 279 and note. 

^ Ludwig does not admit the meaning ‘ horse ’ given by Roth and 
Gratsmann to the word This meaning however seems to me to be 

probable. In any case, the assimilation of the priests with horses is establish- 
ed by a good number of passages. 

^ This figure seems to have completely eecaped Ludwie^. 

4 See above, p. 15, note 5. 

11 I Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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The waters would be iu place in a river and the cows in a 
stable ; but the Vedic poets do not trouble themselves about ana- 
logy in the use which they make of sacred figures. Thus we meet 
in the verse IV, 19, 6 a ‘ river ’ containing all the ‘ cows.’ ' From 
the river full of cows, by transferring the figure from the con- 
tained to the container, one arrives easily at this formula •' “ The 
rain coming from the troop,” X, 23, 4. One thinks oneself dream- 
ing when one reads the ‘ translation ’ that Grassmann gives 
of this expression. “ The hero and all his troop ( sic ). 

The confusion between cows and celestial rivers also explains 
perfectly the formula ^ “ The rivers fill the same stable, ” II, 35, 
3, without any necessity of changing, as do Grassmann and Lud- 
wig, the meaning of ‘ stable ’ * into that of ‘ reservoir ’. 

The cow is also a commonplace symbol of the liberality of the 
god, and when the suppliant desires horses or even cows, it is this 
symbolical cow that ho has to ‘ milk ’ in order to extract from it 
the ' cow’ and the ' horse, ’ VIII, 14. 3. 

JUXTAPOSITION OF DISPARATE SIMILES 

Just as I said some words on the boldness of similes before 
speaking of the bizarrerie of the metaphors, I believe that 1 should, 
before speaking of the incoherent combinations of diverse 
metaphors, give some examples of the diversity of the similes 
employed concerning the same object and their juxtaposition in 
the same formula. Here is one that is very curious • "Like the 
cows towards the village, like the combatant towards his horses; 
like the cow towards her calf, good and allowing herself to be 
sucked, like a husband towards bis [19] wife, may he come towards 
us, he who sustains the sky; Savitr who gives all riches, ” 
X, 149, 4. 

The litanies to Indra are similar to those to Savitr : " Gall 
here thy friend like a cow that one is going to milk ; awaken, 
O singer, the lover Indra ; like a vessel full of riches up to the 
brim, bring hero the hero that he may make us presents,” X, 42, 2. 


I CoDoerning the word m see below, p. 31, note 1. 

* ^ Se6 above, p. 6, note 3. 

^ This interpretation, which in any case, thrusts itself, so to say, upon 
one would be facilitated by the emendation 5| proposed by Roth. 
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To the well-known figure which makes the prayor a cow, may 
be added that which makes it a garment, a parure of the god, in 
the following passage : “ Lead them to the hero as a cowherd 
leads his herd to the stable ; may he clothe himself with the pra- 
yers of the priests as of the starry sky, VI, 49, 12. In the verse 
V, 29, 15, the poet compares the prayers which he addresses to 
Indra to garments and to a chariot In another passage, 1, 186. 7, 
the prayers have at the same time three different representations; 
“ Our prayers, which serve him as horses, lick him as cows liok 
their new-born calf. Our chants caress, as wives the most lov- 
able hero/* The three figures likewise combined in the verse X, 
101, 2 are those of the garment which adorns, the boat which sails 
and the weapon which brings victory over che enemies ^ all the 
three denote alike the prayer •* ‘‘ Perform the pleasant works ; 
stretch ( the warp of) the prayers ( in order to weave them) ; make 
the boat which transports with the aid of oars ; make ready your 
weapons, prepare everythin r, lead, make the sacrifice come for- 
ward, friends.'^ The application of these metaphors, or at least 
of the last one, seems to have escaped Grassmann and Ludwig ; 
for they substitute for the idea of ‘ weapons * that of ‘ utensils 

When the prayer is considered as a chariot that brings the 
god, the poet can say that he makes a ‘ hymn ^ like a ‘carpenter’®. 
But the author of the verse III, 38, 1 does not stop here : he com- 
pares himself in addition to a horse yoked to the yoke. 

The hymns to Soma of Book IX furnish us in abundance with 
a series of incongruous comparisons. We content ourselves with 
citing the verse IX, 82, 1. Soma is here called a horse that is 
‘ pressed he is compared to a king when ho neighs or bellows 
( just as one likes ) after the cows and to an eagle when he 
passes through the strainer and stops in the vat. 

[ To be continued ] 


' It is neoessary however to cite the whole hymn. It is full of mystical 
inoohercnoes. 

r The allusion seems however to have escaped Ludwig who gives to 
the meaning of * Gedanke ’ and explains it in parenthesis by * Plan. ' 
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METHODS ADOPTED BY JAINA WRITERS 
FOR RECORDING THEIR OWN NAMES AND THOSE 
OF THEIR GURUS IN THE WORKS COMPOSED 
BY THEM 
BY 

Prof. H. R. KapadIA, M. a. 

Works can be classified in a number of ways. One of tliein is 
to divide them into two groups • ( 1 ) onymous and ( 2 ) anony- 
mous. As regards the first group there are two alternatives, one 
wherein the author has himself mentioned his name and the other 
wherein the author ’s name is supplied later on by some one else. 
In the former case, it may be that the name is expressly men- 
tioned by the author himself or that it may have been indirectly 
suggested by him. I intend to deal with, in this note mostly with 
the latter case. I shall begin with a Prakrit work viz. Viseha- 
cunni ^ of Nisihasutta composed by JinadSsa Gani Mahattara. 
There he has said in the end j — 

mw II 

^ irt5r#, ^ « 

wn =^00-, :i ' 

The first of these verses gives us the name Jinadasa. For, 3T, 
fr, ^ and ^ are the eight vargas. The 3rd, 5th, 3rd and 
3rd letters of the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 8th vargas are respectively 
nr, and Out of them the first ^ and the third respectively 
combined with ^ and W, the 3rd and the 2nd letters of the first 
varga give us the name Jinadasa. 

Upade&araSla known as Puspamala, too, furnishes us with 
a similar example. The verse in question is as under* — 



’HiTwr ftimt ii ho? ii ” 

J For some of the remarks regarding this work, see Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XVI, pts. III-IV ; pp. 299-300. 
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By combining the first letter of each of the words |iT, 

?rwniT, wftr and we get the author’s name Hemaoanda Suri. 

Tn the two instances already noted, the clue to derive the 
name is given. Now, I shall refer to verses where such a clue does 
not seem to be specifically pointed out. Take the case of the 
following verse from Sahghapattaka' of Jinavallabha Suri. 


u 





This verse can be arranged as a cakrnbandhd * for which the 
reader is referred to the diagram facing this very page. 

Somatilaka Suri, too, har ingenuously suggeted his name in 
the following verse : — 

" ?iwr sfn%5T ! ^nfr 


^TrfT 





! T5«i: RW 


Rfsr: rr^fi ti 


Bj taking from each of the first these carawis the 3rd, 17th, 6th 
and 14th letters respectively we get ^ — 

Sometimes an author introduces his name through a ilesd. 
For instance Dhanapala^ ( Pr. Dhanavala ) has done so in the last 
verse of Rsabha^pancasika ^ which runs as under : — 


^ This work if published in Gaekwad Oriental Series as No. XXXVII 
pp. 81-86. In the Govt. Mss. Library depoisted at the Bhandarkar 0. R. 
Institute, there are Mss. of this work and those for its commentary etc. 
All of them are described by me in “ the Descriptive Catalogue of Jaina Mss.” 
Vol. XVIII about to be sent to the press. 

2 This if here reproduced from my D. C. J. M. 

^ As regards other peculiarities of this verse, the reader is referred to 
my Sanskrit hhUmikH ( p. 26 ) of Stuticaturviihsatika of Sobhana Muni. 

^ He is a brother of Sobhana Muni whose Stuticaturviihsatika was com- 
mented upon by him. This is published by the Agamodaya Saraiti as No. r)2. 

s This work is edited by me with various commentaries etc. , and is 
published in D. L. J. P. F. Series as No. 83 together with two other works of 
DhanapSla* 
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it 


VJ 



ft I 


II HOI” 


Samayasundara UpadhySya has mentioned hie name in Ealpa* 
latft ' at the end of each of the 9 vyftkhyfinas. He has adopted the 
well-known method of splitting up the name into two parts and of 

suggesting their positons. This will he clear from the following 
verse 


“ i 

Now a word about a Jaina writer mentioning the name of his 
guru, when he perhaps wants to remain incognito. 

The avacurnikSra of Jinaprabba Snri's Jinagamastava has in 
troduced the name ® of his guru as could be seen from taking the 
4th and the 5th letters from each of the 4 caranas of the follow- 
ing verse : — 




Avacurnikara has himself said in the last verse that his guru’s 
name is mentioned in a concealed form in the first verse. This 
last verse is as under •• — 

“ "TT^inTT^: I 



VivekavilSsa is another work thac may be referred to in this 
connection ; for, from the first letter of each of the 4 cararias of the 
following verse we learn the name Jivadeva. 

^ ■Jr# ^ II 


t This is a Sanskrit commentary on Kalpasotra attributed to Bhadra- 

bfihusvamin. For a description of its Mss. see my D. C.J. M. Vol, XVII, pt. 
II; Nos. 520-522. 

For this verse and the information connected with it, I am indebted 

to MunirSja Papyavijayaji, 



REVIEWS 


PRAVACANASARA : [The Pravacanadara of Kundakunda 
Ac&rya together with the commentary TaitvadlpikU by 
Amrtacandra Suri, with English Translation by 
BarKND FadpeoON, Edited wivh an Introduction 
by F. W. THOMAb, Cambridge. 1935, pp. xxiv+228, 
Jaina Literature Society Series Vol. I, Price 15s. net ]. 

Kundakunda is unquestionably an authority on Jaina dogmat- 
ics ; and his PravacanasUra, despite its sectarian touches, especi- 
ally certain leanings towards the so called Digambara persua- 
sion, is a quintessential composition dealing with epistemological, 
ontological and monastic aspects of Jainism. On this Text there 
are Sanskrit commentaries of Amrtacandra* Jayasena, PrabbS- 
candra and Mallisena ; and besides there are Kannada and Hindi 
commentaries by Balacandra and Hemaraja respectively ( For a 
detailed information about them see my Introduction pp. 97 etc. 
to Prvacanasara which is in the press being published by the 
Rayachandra Jaina S^tramala, Bombay ).* Of all the works of 
Kundakunda this work has attracted more attention of orientalists 
since its contents were summarised by R. G. Bhandarkar in his 
Report for 1884. The present publication is an English trans- 
lation of * the Prakrit stanzas of Kundakunda together with the 
commentary of Amrtacandra.^ 

The Editor has added an Introduction of about 14 pp. discuss- 
ing some important topics about Kundakunda and his works. 
The editor, after surveying the views of Pt. Gajadharalal ( who 
closely follows Pt. Premi Jaina Hifatsht Vol. X. ) that Kunda- 
kunda belonged to c. 250 A. D., and those of K. B. Pathak that 
he belonged to the 6th century, comes to a possible conclusion that 
Kundakunda flourished in the 3rd or the 4th century of the Chri- 
stian era especially in the light of the Jaina tradition, the general 


Sinos published. 
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tone of his works, the manner of his references to scriptures and 
the possibility that he was earlier than TJmasvati. 

The question of the date of Kundakunda is a most perplex- 
ing one. It is true that the Pattavalis are not reliable and the 
inscriptions not contemporary evidences ; but if they agree on 
fundamental points and if there is no conflict from other sources, 
their information does deserve a judicious consideration in the 
light of other circumstantial evidence. The editor has not detected 
another weak point in F^rof. Pathak s uneven arguments, namely, 
the meaning of the word anvaya&s taken by Pathak. It is accepted 
that the anmya of Kundakunda existed as early as 6th or 7th 
century A. D. ; but from this it does not follow that Kundakunda 
lived about 528 A. D., because, for instance, Padmanandi of the 
15th century A. D. calls himself a Kundakundanvaya-dhurii^. 
Pathak’s evidences cannot supply any earlier limit. Pathak s 
attempt to identify Sivakumara with a contemporary king was 
only a probability, because it is Jayasena, who comes about one 
thousand years later, that tells us that Kundakunda wrote for 
one Sivakumara Maharaja. The argument cannot ‘ disappear,’ 
but it has to be understood with certain reservations. To quote 
a parallel case, there are scholars who would take Kalidfisa and 
Dignaga as contemporaries on the authority of a dubious state- 
ment of Mallinatha. Further the editor remarks, ‘ what is more 
decisive is that it ( i. e. Sivakumara ) is known as the name of the 
hero of an old Jaina story which is alluded to by Kundakunda 
himself ( Bhdvaprdbhrla v. 51 ) • this must be the ultimate basis 
of the late commentator’s association of Kundakunda with a 
king of that name '. It cannot be decisive but only plausible, 
because Kundakunda refers not only to Sivakumara but to many 
other persons * Bahubali ( Bhavapahuda v. 44 ) Madhupihga ( v. 
45 ), Vasistha ( v. 46 ), Bshu ( v. 49 ), DIpayana ( v. 50 ), Bhavya- 
sena ( v. 52 )# Sivabhuli ( v. 53 ), Surattaputta ( Silapahuda v. 30 ) 
etc. ; and there is no reason why Jayasena should specially select 
the name of Sivakumara alone and take him to be a contempor- 
ary of Kundakunda. About the priority of Kundakunda over 
Umasvftti there is not much doubt, and it can be shown that 
many sutras of Um§.svati closely follow certain gfithSs from 
Kundakunda's works. A close comparison of the Svetfimbara 
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canon with fche works of Kundakunda shows that they inheTi^ 
much that is ooinmon. and, as T have said elsewhere, the works 
ot Kundakunda aie of a oompilatory character, put together by 
way of meiiicry notes at a time when Digambaras refused to accept 
the canon as shaped by the Pataliputra council. That also 
explains why some of bis v/orks are called Saras and Pahudas. 
The editor rightly says that the refeienoes to non-Jaina schools 
do not help us to settle the date definitely. One is perfectly aware 
that the Prakrit dialect would yield ‘ no chronological certain* 
ties, ' but this should not be an excuse, as it has been in the case 
of our editor, to neglect that aspect altogether. Savants like 
Pischel and Jacobi have often used the dialectal evidence in 
matters of relativt; chronology ; and a moderate attempt, so far as 
Fravacanasara is concerned has been already made by me ir this 
direction (See Joumal of the Universitu of Bomhiy^ Vol. If, part 
VT ). Towards the problem of Kundakunda’s date I might fur- 
ther add that the Merkara copper plates of 466 A. D. (looked upon as 
apocryphal by some) mention Kundakundanvaya, and Sarvartha- 
sidahi ( II, 10 ) of Pujyapada quotes some gathas in the same order 
as found in B'drasa Anuvekkha of Kundakunda. A close study 
of their works shows that the relative chronology should be like 
this : Kundakunda, Umasvati, Samantabhadra, Siddhasena and 
pujyapada (c. 5th century A. D.l. So it is more probable that Kunda- 
kunda flourished at the beginning of the Christian era, as I have 
shown in my Introduction. The editor has] not taken into con- 
sideration Prof. Chakravarti^s dicussion about Kundakunda s 
date, though he mentions his edition of Pahcaatikaya* 

The editor's discussion about Kundakunda’s work is very 
poor. He gives merely the editions, and we do not get any infor- 
mation about the form and contents of various works of Kunua- 
kunda. The facts that some Mss. of Mulucara attribute its author' 
ship to Kundakunda and that Prabhacandra attributes Prakrit 
Bhaktis to Kundakunda are not at all noticed by the editor. It 
appears that even some of the good editions of Kundakunda s 
works have not reached the hands of the editor ; for instance, 
Sat-PrdbhTtadisafhgraha, Ed. Manikachandra Jaina Grantha’ 

mSla, Vol. n , which contains the Sanskrit commentary of Sruta- 
sfigara etc. and the edition of Samayasdra published by RSya 
chandra Jaina S&stramala, Bombay, 1919. 

\% Annali, [ fi. 0. R L J 
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The editor remarks that stanzas 24-34 of Chap. II (III ? ) 
seem out of place and have the air of an interpolation. It is a 
hasty pronouncement. I have studied the whole problem, and 
have come to the conclusion that these gathfts are not inconsistent 
with the utterances of Kundakunda in his other works ; some of 
the gSthas so left by Amrtacandra are very old ones, and some of 
them are already known to him ( See the discussion in my in- 
troduction to Pravacanasara pp. 50-54 ). Still the question re • 
mains why Amrtacandra has not included them in his recension. 

In one place the editor says : ‘ in the works attributed to 
Kundakunda there are no allusions to particular scriptures. ' 
I may point out here that Kundakunda definitely refers to a 
Pratikramanasutra in his NiyamasUra, gatha 94 ( Padikamarui- 
ndmadheye suite jaha vaynidam pctdikamanam). 

There are certain errors of facts in the Introduction of the 
editor, and they require correction. There is no such work as 
Prabhrtasara ( p. xv ) on which Balaoandra is said to have written 
a commentary ; in fact he has commented on all the three works 
( PaUcastikaya^ Pravacanasara and Samayasara) of Kundakunda; it 
was an error first committed by K. B. Pathak, and that appears 
to be followed here. Vardhanadeva ( p. xv ) is not known from 
any references * the correct name is Srlvardhadeva who is often 
identified with one TumbulurScarya and not Tumbulficarya. 
Silapdhuda refers to Surattaputta and not to Rudra Sstyakiputra 
( p. ivi ) ; the editor should have looked to the Prakrit gathS and 
not easily be misled by the Sanskrit rendering Astaprabhrta is not 
at all the name of a work with ‘ eight topics ’ ( p. rix ), but it is 
an editorial designation given to eight small treatises, each quite 
independent of the other, attributed to Kundakunda ; it is an 
error similar to Chappahuda which is a designation for six 
pahudas (excepting Linga and Siia-pahudaY Niyama in the 
title of Niyamasara does not mean the * rule of life, ’ but the text 
is so called because it discusses about three jewels which 
necessarily ( rjdyamem ) lead the soul to liberation. There is no 
edition of Niyamasara by Gajadharalfil ; perhaps the editor means 
Samayaprabhrfam. Samayasdra-kcUaia^ndiaka is not at all an in* 
dependent work of Amrtacandra, but it is only a name given to a 
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compiiation of all the verses from his commentai j on Samaya^ 
Sara. The name of Amrtacandra 's commentary on Samayamra is 
not Tdiparyavriti but Atmakhyati. 

The Prakrit gSthas are often cryptic. The style of Amrta- 
oandra’s commentary is artificial, elaborate and heavy. It is a 
pleasure to read and enjoy the sound and sense of Amrtacandra^s 
utterances, but to translate the same with justice is a bard task. 
So turning to the translatic n one finds that ihe gathas have been 
interpreted mainly according to Amrtacandra's commentary. 
Differences in translation are possible in many places, and even 
mistakes can be pointed out here and there. A few typical 
errors might be noted ; in gStha I, 13 visayatidam = * surpassing 
objects ' is not correct vUaya undoubtedly refers to indriya-visaya. 
In gStha I, 74 jxvRnarp. devadamtdmm = ‘ including those of gods ’ ; 
the translation may be accepted, but the force of amtayam is miss- 
ed ; the gStha has in view the enumeration of four kinds of 
mundane beings in which the gods come last. The rendering of 
poggalajivappagassa ( II, 37 ) as ‘ which has souls and matter for 
self ' is a good illustration how the translator is guided by the 
Dictionary even at the cost of the sense. The gathas especially 
could have been translated more literally in many places for 
instance dhoda-ghadi-karnma-malam = * free from the stain of 
destructive Karm as' ; the exact significance of dkoda is missed. 
The long sentence parama-Bhattaraka etc is rendered as ‘ prostrate 
myself before the holy Vardhamana the mention of whose 
name is auspicious and is worthy of being praised by the most 
excellent Masters (bhaftdraJcos), Great Gods, Tutelary deities and 
Supreme Lords (parmesvaras) * { p. 3). Any one acquainted 
with the usual epithets of a Tlrtbaihkara added by commentators 
will immediately see that Paramabhattaraka etc. are the adjec- 
tives of VardhamAna ; and this way of rendering upsets the 
various notions of Jaina pantheon. There are many such errors 
here and there. When Amrtacandra writes in an involved style 
the translation also becomes tiresome. When Arartacandra’s 
sentences are short, the translation is lucid and refreshing ( I, 
44 ). Some of the footnotes are important and informative. These 
differences and errors detected should not mean in any way the 
disparagement of performance. The translator has taken great 
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pains, and he has accomplished his task with an amount of 
BUOoesB. The translator is not merely a cold academician, as can 
be seen from one of his remarks : ‘ During these last years 1 have 
realised the joy of a deeper and better understanding of the Jaina 
religion. ’ 

The translator should have outlined to us in the Introduction 
a general survey of the philosophical tenets of Jainism as given 
in Pravacanasara in comparison with other leading systems of 
Indian philosophy, because every student cannot be expected to 
wade through the currents and cross-currents of a commentator’s 
elaboration. The present publication is a good addition to our 
knowledge of Jainism ; and it is hoped that the Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit would soon issue the various volumes of the 
‘ projected series’ of the Jaina Literature Society that the Jaina 
studies might go ahead to keep pace with Vedic and Buddhistic 
studies. 

A. N. TJpadhye 



INDO-ARYAN LITERATURE AND CULI URK 
ORIGINS = BY Prof Nagendranath Ghose, m. a , 

H. L. , of the Dacca University. ( The Book Company 
Ld. , Calcutta, 1^34. ) 

This work, meant, according to the learred author, for “ the 
remaining of a lost world, gives, to what are hitherto consider- 
ed as “ absurdities and insoluble puzzles, in the Indo-- Aryan 
literature, “ their own natural place and position in the newly 
oriented world. 

Although bound in one volume, the book contains two 
separate works • the first runs over a large extent, and deals with 
the history of toe Vratyas of the East; while the second, which 
covers only the last ( XIV ) section, is devoted to culling the 
material out of the present Mahabharata, — the materiel which 
alone, in the opinion of the learned author, formed the original 
“ Draupadi-Saga, and was subsequently added to, and even 
altered, most mischievously by the wretched Brahman redactors. 

It has been, hitherto, the fashion of the Western Scholars to 
take to task, off and on, the so called Brahman authors of old 
Indian literature, whenever these scholars found something un- 
palatable to their own taste or to their peculiar mode of reasoning. 
The learned author of the work under review, while disagreeing 
with the scholars of the 19th century, on some vital points, has, 
most faithfully followed the fashion of putting the whole blame 
upon the Brahman class, for giving a form to the Indian litera- 
ture, which, in his opinion, ought to have existed in some otlier 
form, originally. In fact, this tendency has in the present work 
of Prof. Ghose, reached such a pitch, that even an indifferent 
reader would think it highly ridiculous. 

One who is given to reading a literature somewhat intensive- 
ly, forms some ideas of his own : and once possessed by these 
ideas, he makes his own hypothesis, and works it out according 
to his own particular views, all the while, believing that he is 
doing something great. But the public, and especially the 
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keen^eyed critic, not being so biased, looks at the work from an 
impartial view-point, and it is thus that the real worth of any 
work is ultimately decided. 

That the wholesale condemnation of the Brahmans, as a class, 
was BO long done, and supported t(»o, with some political motive, 
is now generally known, and the work seems to have recently 
been given up as a task achieved. Prof. Ghose, in harping upon 
the same tune, seems to serve kicks to a dead body ! — not a very 
brave feat, indeed 1 

Leaving this main item, there remains very little indeed, that 
can be looked at as research work I The thesis, laid down by the 
learned Professor, seems to have been constructed on the Vratya 
literature, and, *■ remains, ^Mn the words of the author himself, 
“ a matter of purely personal conjecture, unrelated altogether to 
the data of demonstrable historicity. 

Thus prepared, the reader may now look into the work itself •* 
While the Aryan colonies were established in the Punjab, and 
the Western part of India, the East was populated by the Vratyas, 
who had their own religion, and were ruled by their own kings. 
Some Brahmans, being harassed by the oppression of Ksatriya 
rulers, left the Aryan colonies, and emigrated to the Vratya 
country, in the East, where they Aryanised the whole population 
by certain Samskarafl (ceremonials). This, in main, is the 
theory of the learned Professor, who has collected his material 
from the Atharva Veda, and some Brahmana works, as also from 
some of the Puranas. Prof. Ghose further holds that the Vedic 
literature was, as a whole, subsequently thoroughly revised by 
the priests who had managed to put down their oppressors by the 
help of the Vratya Kings, and thus, with mutual borrowing, 
made the whole of the population equally Aryanised, with a newly 
cast Vedic literature to suit the needs of the aryanised Vrityas ; 
and the collection of hymns regarding these latter, mainly 
covers the Atharva Veda. 

Then the author, in the last section of his works, turns 
towards the Mah&bhiirata, the great Indian Epic, and with certain 
convictions already settled in his mind, offers, to the reader, the 
material of the Draupad! Saga, upon which the present huge 
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Brahraanical structure of the Epic, subsequently came to bo 
built. The author, — the peer of this original saga I— cuts away 
the brahmanical portions so as to make out a form of the Saga. 
Thus, “ the Satyavatl Bblsma colloquy, and its uncomely issue, " 
-meaning the Niyoga episode, -is cut out as a Brahmanic elabo- 
ration. Pandu’s Sons, ioo, are held to be his own work ; Drona, 
his absurd sen Asvatthaman, and all about these, are held to be 
“ a pure Brahmanic fabrication foisted on the original Saga. *' 
Without giving a complete list of the these vile fabrications, 
it would be well to reproduce here what, according to the author, 
is “ an absolutely sure test for finding out these mischiofs 
from the present bulky form of our ancient Indian literature • 
“ when any part of the narrative is found to be totally lacking 
in verisimilitude, and is, at the same time, seen to imply e xtra- 
vagant glorification of the Brahman, spcially if this be at the 
expense of some other class, and even more so if it involves the 
humiliation of that class, then we may have the rechaiiff patented 
as sixteen -annas Brahman-made. ” ( p. 195 ). 


S. N. Tadpatrikar 



FESTSCHRIFT MORTZ WINTER^JITZ, herausgegeben 
von Otto Stein und Wilhelm Gampert, 1933, Otto 
Harrassowitz, Leipzig. Pp. XIV + 357. 

It is in the fitness of things that the life of a scholar should be 
crowned at a ripe old age with a volume of studies as a mark of 
respect from his fellow scholars, and we have been long accustom- 
ed to these Festschrifts. But none deserves it more than this 
veteran scholar who for more than two decades has carried on 
tne torch of the older generation of scholars. Winternitz s name 
is familiar to all students of Sanskrit Literature and is one to 
conjure with in many of its departments. 

The work is divided into the following sections ♦ Language, 
Literature, Religion, Philosophy, Culture and History, to wit, the 
various fields in which the learned Professor has shown keen 
interest. In the first section Debrunner ( joint author of Altindi- 
Rche Grammatik, III ) has an interesting note on the type nem 
and parsa of the Vedic imperative in -si ; Renou gives an exhaust- 
ive list of words in -ima in Sanskrit and studies the derivation 
of this interesting suffix. Among other interesting articles on 
Linguistics may be mentioned Alsdorf’s observations on Pischel’s 
Materialen zur Kenntnis des Apabhramsa. 

The literature section is enriched by Weller on the Text” 
Criticism of the Mahabharata, Schrader on the Recensions of the 
Bhagavadgita, Meyer on the Cultivation of Trees in the Agni- 
purSna. The following names will vouch for the all-round 
authority and interest of this section : Richard Schmidt, Gode, 
Sarup and Koerner. 

In the section on Religion we have Shamasastry on the Con- 
ception of Sin in the Vedas, Mrs. Rhys Davids on a Vanished 
Sakyan window, E. J- Thomas on Pre-Pali terms in the 
Fatimokkha, Sieg and Siegling on the Fragments of a Udana- 
commentary in Tokharian, Zachariae on Jain authors of the 16th 
and 17th Centuries, Aiyangar on:Pancaratra in classical Tamil 
literature, and De on Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal. 

The section on Philosophy contains useful contributions on 
various aspects from Strauss, Edgerton, Hiriyanna, Sharma, 
Coomaraswamy, Frauwallner, Tucci, Schayer and Tavadia, all of 
which are as interesting as they are brief. 

In the final chapter we meet with such well-known scholars 
like Charpentier, Geiger, Norman Brown, Przyluski, etc. Each 
contribution is the fruit of deep thought in the particular field, 
and to give a detailed criticism of the more important studies 
would require a volume in itself, which, indeed, is the highest 
praise for a Commemoration Volume. 

Finally Prof. Winternitz is to be congratulated on having 
established such a wide circle of admirers, friends and pupils 
among all generations of scholars, and the Volume under review 
which is as fitting a tribute to his genius as to that of the different 
authors, deserves to be in the book shelf of every lover of Indians 

Culture and Scholarship. S. M. Eatre 
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“VEDICGODS: I'lV. 

BY 

Hibalal iVMRITLAL SHAH, JB. A. , ( Bombay, 2. ). 

SECTION I : GODS “ VARUNA-MITRA-SURYA = 

( 1 ) 0-0(1 Variiiyi -— fortunately for us, we possess a very 

distinctive description of the God Varuna in one of the hymns 
of Rgveda It says that he knows the course of ships on the 
sea This is how the verse reads = — 

“%3CT ^ ffrarai i htt. ngittr: 11 ” rv i, 25 . 7 . 

( Who knows the way of the birds that keep flying in the 
heaven ( Antariksa ’ ) ; who knows the course of ships on 
the sea. ” ). 

Herein, it seems, we get a clue as to the exact nature of this 
Vedic god. The course of navigation has ever been determined by 
the mariner’s compass which always shows the North, the needle 
pointing to the North Pole. It, therefore, suggests to me to take 
this particular description to refer to the Pde Star ( a Ursee 
Minoris-Poiaris ) the well known Dhruva star or to its regent god 
who knows the course of ships on sea. In RV, VII, 49 , 3 , we find 
that Varuna is associated with “ waters " as their king. At this 

> This paper was read before the 7th Oriental Conferenoe, Baroda, in 
Deo. 1933; it has bean enlarged and improved subseqnently It* summary 
will be found in the Prooeadiags of the Conference on pp. 125-130. For resume 
and references see para* 86, 87. For Table of contents etc. . see pp. 149-172. 
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stage, we will iK>t discuss the nature of Apah(3Tni:) in the? 
BV. It ie evident that Varuna is corvnected with sea ^ ' in* one' 
way or the other. ^ 

( 2 ) Varuna knows the ways of the birds that soar in Anta- 
riksa. The “bivd*' here* does not seem to be an ordinary bird 
which flies. It seems to refer to stars which have their course* 
m the sky. We find that the Sun is called a bird : — 

“ In various passages Surya is conceived as a bird traversing 
space. He is a bird ( X, 177, 1-2 X or a ruddy bird ( V, 47, 3 ),. 
ie represented as flying ( I, 191, 9 ), is compared with a flying 
eagle (VII, 63, &) and seems to be directly called an eagle 
{ V,45, 9)... ''(Mac. p. 31 ). 

If flying birds ' are in reality the stars, then the reference 
to the knowledge of Varuna in their connection seems to be the 
Polar Longitudes and the Polar* Latitudes which pass on, from 
Dhruva to all the star.s and all the places. It is in this sense 
that ( we think ) the description of the god Varuna-the regent 
god of Dhruva as universal monarch, with spies and with 
a knowledge of all people, is appropriate. He is the only 
steady one in the changing and revolving universe. That way 
we prefer to interpret the verses in RV. I, 25, 10-13. 

( 3 ) It is significant that Varuna is associated wifh night. 
This fact would go to support his stellar nature and his visibility 
at night. We read that-- 

“ In another passage ( VIII, 41, 3) it is said that Varuna has 
embraced ( pari sasvaje) the nights, and by his occult power has 

established the mornings or days ( usrah) In the later Vedic 

period of the Brahmanas, Varuna comes to be specially connected 
with the nocturnal heaven. Thus Mitra is said to have produc- 
ed the day and Varuna the night ( T8. VI, 4, 8, 3. ) ; and the day is 
said to belong to Mitra and the night to FaruziJ ( TS IT, 1 , 7, 4. ). " 
( Mac. p 25 ). 

( 4 ) God Mitra Dhruva star is further associated ( on earth ) 
with the Gnomon (Sanku ) which is inclined to its altitude •* it 
fixes up the n rthtrn direction (one of the /owr cardinal points ) 

^ Cf. para 65 “ Sindhu and note to Para 53 with reference to “ Fish 
add ** sea *' in oonneotlons with Canopus and Vasis^ha ). 
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just as, on sea, for the same purpose, it is helpful to the navigator 
through bis compass. For an idea of the Sahku of this type ^ 
we may well think of the one that is to be seen in the Indian 
lastronoraical observatories of Jai Simha at Ujjain, Jaipur, Delhi 
tand Benares and which is therein known as the ‘^SamrSt-Yantra.^ 
i Kaye p. 35flE», p. 41flf. ) This type of Sahku is of prime impor- 
tance/or /As with the help of the shadow 

the sun casts on it and on its equatorial side quadrants facing 
East and West ( the two other cardinal points ). * It will be seen 
that the description of Varuna is a[r??fT JHinrar: 1 

q* n 

( “ The righteous knows the twelve months with the family ; 
he knows the offshoot that arises therefrom, ’* ( RV. I, 25, 8. ). 

This description of Varuna brings us to the consideration of 
measurement of time whmh is done through Sahku. 

( 5 ) The associate god of Varuna is Mitra God in Vedas and 
therefore, we may as well take this Mitra God to be a personifica- 
tion or the regent god of Sahlru, the Indian Gnomon ( associated 
with Dhruva) and then reread the passage (quoted above) 
which says that the day belongs to Mitra. It is this character of 
Mitra, that his description of impelling men to action and help- 
ing them ( or the agriculturists ) acquires its proper sense s — 
‘‘msfr fqrrofr ^vttt i 

■wst: msrnr n" 

* We read in tke “ PaficasiddhSntikS ** Ch. XIII about the Gnomon as 
under 

“ The observer placing his eye at the base of the straight gnomon, is to 
incline it in such a wiy, that the top of the gnomon 16 in the straight line 
joining the eye and the Pole Star ** ^ 31 

“ At Lanka this observation is performed with a gnomon lying flat on the 
surface, on Sumeru with one standing upright, and in the intermediate re- 
gions with one inclined more or less ** ( 32 ). 

“ The people at Lahk8 see the Pole star in the horizon; those on the Mem 
in the Zenith ; those dwelling between, see it between ( the Horizon and the 
Zenith ) *’ (26 ). 

I From G. ThihauPa translation ( 1889 ) reprinted by the Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot, I^ahore, 1930 ( p. 86). ] 

It should not be forgotten that the northern point of this Sahkn is in the 
pole Star in Dhruva Star and not in the Polar Point. 

* Thus the * Friendly ’ function of the Mitra God arises co-ordinating 
the function of the two gode Varuna and Sun, 
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It is the voice of Mitra that impels men = 

Mitra sustains earth as also heaven ; with a steady gaze, 
Mitra watches the active folk ( or agriculturists ). Pour to 
Mitra the luscious oblation. ” ( Ill, 59, 1. ). 

( 6 ) The function of Mitra and Varuna can now be followed 
when it is said about it as undert — 

In the AV. ( IX, 3, 18 ) Mitra is asked to uncover in the 
“ morning what has been covered up by Varuna. " “In the AV, 
( XIII, 3, 13 ) Mitra at sunrise is contrasted with Varuna in 
the evening ( Mac. P. 29 ). 

The antithesis between Mitra and Varuna is expressed as 
under: — 

“ S- B. ( XII, 9, 2, 12 ) asserts that this world is Mitra, that 
{ the celestial ) world is Varuna. " ' ( Mac. P. 25 ). 

In company with Varuna: — 

“ By occult power Varuna, standing in the air, measures out 
the earth with the sun as with a measure { V, 85, 5, ) Varuna 
and Mitra send the dawns (111,61,7), make the sun to cross 
the sky and obscure it with cloud and rain, while the honeyed 
drops fall ( V, 63, 4 ) ; or ( V, 63, 3 and 7 ) they cause heaven to 
rain and they uphold the ordinances by the occult power of the 
Asura ( here-Dyaus or Parjanya ) , " ( Mao. P. 24 ). 

(7 ) Perhaps the golden shield ( BV. I, 25, 13 ) or the cover- 
ing which Varuna is said to be putting on before sending out 
spies ( spasas ) relate to his using the sun as a measure during day- 
time. We will consider the “ Dawns “ Usas-later on. 

MITRA-VABUNA = and SUN 

(8) Both these gods Mitra and Varuna constitute an entity 
as described above. Their eye is Surya, the sun ( Mac. p. 30: — 
“ The eye of Sdrya is mentioned several times ( V. 40, 8 etc. ) but 
be is himself equally often called the eye of Mitra and Varuna 
( of. Mac. p. 23 ) or of Agni as well { 1, 115, 1, ). ’* 

It is natural that Mitra ( Sahku ) is closely associated with 
the sun at day-time ; accordingly it has led Vedio scholars to 
take him for a Sun-God or a god of light specially connected 
with the Sun:— 

“ The somewhat scanty evidence of the Veda showing that 
Mitra is a solar deity, is corroborated by the Avesta and Persian 
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raligioD in general. Here Mithra is undoubtedly a Sun -god or a 
god of light specially connected with the Sun. '* ( Mao. p. 30 ). 

( 9 ) We may point out that the beneficent nature of Mitra 
of the Veda ( and Mithra of the Avesta ) consists in the essential 
need he fulfils by supplying the measurements of time, /or pro- 
per action and for performance of rites or rituals. The ethical 
side of this god arises in that way. The measurement follows 
upon the linking of the North ( with Varuna ) and the East ( with 
Surya ) with the help of this pod. 

( 10 ) It will now be interesting |o note what is said about 
Varuna:— 

“The hypothesis recently advanced by Oldenberg that Varuna 

primarily represented the moon, cannot be passed over here 

he believes that Varuna and Mitra were the moon and the sun 

This hypothesis does not seem to account at all well for the actual 

characteristics of Varuna in the Bgveda It has already been 

mentioned that Varuna goes back to the Indo-lranian period, 
for the Ahura Mazda of the Avesta agrees with him in character 
though not in name. The name of Varuna may even be Indo- 
European. At least, the long accepted identification of the word 
with the Greek “ouranos”, though presenting phonetic difficulties, 
has not been rejected by some recent authorities on comparative 
philology ’’ ( Mac. p. 28 ). (of. para 69. ) 

DEVAS-8TARS 

( 11 ) The difficulties that the scholars experienced in a pro- 
per understanding of the Vedic gods such as Varuna, Mitra etc. 
is quite natural. The impressions which work with them are 
that the Vedic seers merely sang the glories of a variety of natural 
phenomena. Hence the scholars naturally restrict their attention 
to some obvious happenings such as storm, wind, lightning, 
dawn, fire, rains ; or to the course of sun and moon or at times 
to some tribal history. But the mention of them as ahidng ones, 
lustrous as conveyed by the sense of “ div ''-to shine-in the word 
" Deva ” used for gods, would naturally invito our attention to 
the starry realm for a solution of the enigma. The foremost in 
such an astronomical realm is, as we suggest, Dhruva in the 
Varuna ; and the second identity is of Mitra with the Sahku 
connected with Dhruva, as Mitra is connected with Varupa. 
Both are connected with the sun and moon as every other star 
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is conneoted with them. The connection of Mitra with Time 
(through Dhmva and Sun ) necessarily ttads us to a consideration 
of the Vedic calendar with its sosUice and equinoctial points and 
without which, we will never be able to comprehend the nature 
of other Vedic creations, much less their grouping together on 
several occasions in several hymns. We have already covered 
some ground in our explanations of the grouping together of 
Mitra and Varuna. 

( 12 ) Before proceeding with the determination of the Vedic 
calendar, it will not be out of place to note that what applies to 
the Vedic texts does apply to the texts of other non-Indian reli- 
gions where strong resemblances either to the Vedic concep- 
tions, to Vedic narrations or to Vedic terminology are a marked 
characteristic, k better understanding of Varuna and Mitra 
will therefore naturally elucidate the basic conception of the 
greatest ( Iranian ) god AhuraMazda and of god Mithra. Simi- 
larly, Vedic Vrtra, Soma, Yama, Vivasvat, will naturally help us 
all to know the Iranian Verefchraghna, Haoma, Yima and Vivanh- 
vant better than before. Vedic Matarisvan will help us to see 
through the legend of Prometheus. Even this episode requires 
a clearer conception of the Vedic (stellar) calendar that the Vedic 
seers seem to have fixed up. 

SECTION— II: OLD CALENDAR 

(13) Vedic Cal*^ndnr . — In order to understand other Vedic 
gods, it will be necessary for us to understand the nature of the 
Vedic months, Vedic Year, the Solstices and the Equinoctial points 
thereof and the system and division of constellations. We have 
practically no direct evidence which may be considered to be of 
the nature of a positive proof. We are left to gather and infer 
from many sources which differ widely and which do not re- 
concile with one another easily in their variances ; and in the 
absence of one good reliable data, the choice of any particular one, 
or a suitable explanation of any growth that cannot be explained 
is diflScult and the task becomes somewhat perilous. It can be 
easily seen that many hands must work at it and the limitations 
of a single individual applies very well to the humble but a bold 
attempt of the present writer. It has been found that many authors 
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ruast be kept out for our purposes of iavestigation ; and so too, 
the many prevalent thsorles ( ancient or modern) have to be laid 
aside in this matter. And above all, it has not been possible for 
the writer to go through several previous attempts that the learn- 
ed < ancient and modern ) scholars have made in this direction, 
because of the immensity of the controversial nature of the 
subject, and of the limited ability of the writer. 

( 14 ) As we quoted beforr, Varuna knows twelve months and 
the co-related matters with the offshoots. It does point to the 
adoption of a year of 13 iuni-solar months and its adjustment to 
the solar year. Tt cannot be forgotten that in India, the very 
names of the months and their connection with the lunar man- 
sions, bring to us the consideration of the system of Indian con- 
stellations which also has to be determined for the application 
to the Vedic conceptions. And herein we possess a great advan* 
tage in the present investigations because all the zodiacal constel- 
lations and many prominent stars and star-groups have tkeir re' 
(lent r/ods katwa fa us. Since we find Varuna to be one of the starry 
realm, we can eitend our scope in that direction to see if we get 
results which are better than what have been obtained hither- 
to without reference to stars or to the true old calendar. 

( 15 ) We refer to the works of Kalidasa and of Kautilya for 
our purpose since they bear the impress of profound scholarship 
and of fh‘ 3 ir tncUnatim to the Vedic /ore and because they are least 
modified or tampered wlfn and therefore they can be relied upon as 
a safe guide. 

(15 ) Parnundnfa months : — In “ Meghaduta, of Kalidasa we 

read that the hero got the first glimpse of the approaching rainy 
season, on the last day of the Asadha month, that then the follow- 
ing Sravana month was quite near to it and that since the day he 
saw the clouds, he had to spend four more months in erile, its 
termination being the ilth day in the bright fortnight of the 
month KarttiLa, when Lord Visnu wakes from his sleep. There 
is one variant reading in this text which would mean that it was 
the ‘ first ’ day of Asadha rather than the last one when the 
clouds were visible. It has taxed the ingenuity of the com- 
mentators to square the latter variant reading with all that is 
related above in this connection* They ultimately leave the 
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text to itself stating that it is not to be literally interpreted. 
They are in snoh a fix because they understand the months to 
be of the AmSnta type, starting with the moment of New moon. 
However, such is not the case. The months herein are PQrpi- 
m&nta type, ending with the bright fortnight 

The portions of the text here referred to are as under; — 

arrsim i ” ( v. I. ‘ ’ ) 

MeghaDuta-2. 

‘‘ ST’TTO ” ,. ,, -4. 

“ ^irTFffr % wr5nnrT|T?«m iin # <Trnf i 
*4WHg<r r g mm “ggit h” 

( V. 1 .‘ ) „ ,, 


[“...( saw ) on the last day of Asd(}ha a cloud, resting on 
the top of the hill ( 2 ).” “ Desirous of sustaining the life of his 
beloved wife, the month of ^ravarjM beinci at hand ( 4 ) ; My curse 
will terminate when Lord Fu'sjia rieee from fas sleep . resting till 
then on the serpent ; pass the remaining four months with the 
eyes' shut ” (115 ). ] 

Since 30 Tithis ( a tithi is one digit of moon in the luni-solar 
month of 30 tithis ) would constitute 29]/^ solar days, /our months 
(of 120 digits-luni solar tithis ) would require 2914 X 4 = 118 solar 
days ( according to the ArthaS&stra of Eautilya ). Since 301^ 
solar days constitute a solar month 30 x 4 = 122 solar days 
would make up four solar months ; and since it is only 11th day 
( in the bright fortnight ) when the curse is to terminate, four 
days of the fortnight ( at the end the fourth month ) are deducted 
from 122, which brings the total of day ( of four months ) to 
118th day from the time the clouds first appeared. It will be seen 
that the months do end with bright half if the portions of 
the text stand oo-related as they do. Sravana would be near to 
As&(Uia only if it is ending in its full moon. 

( 17 ) Let us take up the Arthasastra of Eautilya, to determine 
the nature of the calendar in vogue in his days ( B. C. 4th cent. ). 

gjif gr i »4u^lra^8f T4^lv^T^^y i ” ( ch. ii, 7, 25 ). 

I of. ‘ Jain Text ’ — * C ’ on p. 154 and note thereon ]. 

“ The Civil Year will constitute 354 solar days. He should 
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pay him in that year more or less when it is completed on the 
fuU moon of the month &.9adha, ( * He must provide 

for the extra month determined as per its procedure ( Karapa ). 

We learn from Kautilya that the month A^adha ( which, we 
saw, ended at full moon ) constitutes the last month in the hot 
season, while the rainy season with Sravana ushers the south* 
ern course of sun. The mid-day (at Ujjain as per Indain 
convention ) in the month of Asadha is the day when the shadow 
( oast on Sahku by the sun on its reaching the summer solstice 
point ) disappears. The equinoctial days-a day of 13 muhurtas 
and the night of 15 muhurtas-ocour in the months of Caitra 
and Asvayuja (solar month). 

The text of the above referred to passages is as under: — 

“?TnTor: g'vV i 3Tr»^f sr; 

I 

iTw I 

‘‘j^rRm^TiTnTon]^ i i T 

“amrt *m% srs^iri^'f vqfrT i>’ 

( Ch. II, 20 , 38. ) 

f Cf. ‘ Jaina Texts— ’ 0. E. L. on pp. 154-161 and 
notes thereon ] 


( 18 ) Sclsfic* pmntH - — There is thus no doubt that the system 
in vogue then points to the solstice points on the first day of 
the solar month SrSvana, when it is the dark half because the 
civil year ends with full moon of the month AsSdha ( the differ- 
ence between the two being adjusted by two extra luni-solar 
months in one cycle ( yuga ) of fi^e solar years as shown in the 
ooncludiog two verses of this chapter: — 





t: I i 


?nr. i 
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3nr«m; 3 #’ ^ »” 

( Ch. Hr 20, 38 ). 

(’ Cf. ‘ JalBa Te*te H. I. pp. 157-158 ). 

Seai9ons from Sisira and onwards constitute the Winter soP" 
stioe and those from VardS and" onwards constitute the Summer 
solstice. Tv^o solstices make up one year - five years making up’ 
a cycle ( Yugs ). The sttn carries off He in excess by) l/60th 
day of a (civil) day and thue 60 parts (1/60 x 60 — 1 day ^ 
make a complete day in a season of two months. Likewise the 
moon is short by l/60th day in a day ( civil ) and is thus short 
by one complete day in a season of two months, in this wayr 
when %Vi yews ar® completed ( 60 lum-splar months are com- 
pleted ) there is an extra luni-solar month. In the end, when^ 
five years are over another ( extra month ) is added, at the end;;, 
in Grl^ma season. 

Since the luni-solar year ends in the full- moon of Asadhfiu 
( * ’ ) there can never be Grlsraa season at the end 

of years. Hence the last line of the verse in the text i& 
either faulty or of a clumsy construction. It must either read 
" nunam ^^=definitely instead of “ Purvam ; or if “ Purvam 
reading holds good, it n>ust be construed with the previous line 
of the verse, while the word Grfeme should be taken with 
the word “ Paficabd^nte . 

( 19 ) It appears then that the two solstice points, and therefore 
the two eciuiooctiaf points too are fixed in tho solar year although, 
the digits of the moon at those particular four moments 
( of 2 solstices and of 2 equinoctials) naturally vary in a 
cycle of five solar years. But the point of interest lies in the 
fact we glean as to the exact place of the sun amongst stars at 
those four moments. That was just che reason ( and not its day 
to day application ) that we traced the nature of old calendar 
from the authentic source that is still available* It will be noti- 
ced that even these texts that we consulted are not left intact as 
we have noticed in the diB 0 ussions( 1 ) over a variant in the? 
lUegbadfita and ( 2 ) over the season of the first extra luni-solar 
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TOtjtith at the end of 2| years in the A.rtha9astra.' A fijirthfer 
notice of this calendar is material to our investigations. 

(50; The year ■ Litm-^olar As 354 solar days comprised 
©ne civil year ( ArthasS.stra-Oh, II, 7, 25 ) ending with the full 
moon or luni-solar month AsSdba, the counting of fortnights 
and months had to be adjusted, because 15 days n^ade a fortnight 
■and 30 days a ( civil ) month of two fortnights ( ibid-Ch. II, 
■%'), 38 ” 'T^r: 4 \ \ 

tTTfT: 4 f^'^T^fiTTrsT: > ” f “ 15 days and nights make 

one fortnight which is bright when the raoon waxes and which is 
dark when the moon wanes. Two fortnights make a Civil month 
tind since twelve such months wculd make 360 such days, adjust- 
ment in civil counting ( 360 days ) to the luni-solar phenomena 
amounting t© 354 days was brought about by non-counting of one 
day every third and seventh fortnight in the season of four ( Cf 
^ “IX, 1, 135-36 ^r?it«iT5r<TffRr etc. ) months from Varsa. Thus 
<6 days are not counted days and the total stops at 354 days. S’dnce 
the year begins in the dark half of Sr^vana ( ) one 
day of each of the dark fortnight of the months Bhadra, Karttika, 
Pausa, Phalgupa, Vaisakha, and Asadha will not be counted. To 
this effect is the text of the Arthas§stra * — 

‘‘Tnm nro: of ST 

fair: i (Ch. Il, 6,24)v 

(“ The royal year, the month, the fortnight, thi day the new 
year’s day on Srfiv ana ( first day of the dark half of SrSvana), 
the 3rd and 7th fortnight of three (six cdmpressed into three) 
seasons-rainy, winter and summer season short by a day ( 3rd of 
14 days ; then 7th of 14 days-of each of the three seasons ), the 
re. t of the fortnights ( of these three seasons ) -intercalary month 
being separate-these are the divisions of time. ” ’ 

1 Cf. Jain Text M on p. 161 J. 


) We come across the usage of seasoof with counting by fortnights in 
each, in several inscriptions of the second century A. D., at Nasik and H!arle. 
E. I. Vol. VII pp. 61 to 71, Vol. Vlir, pp. 69-94. 
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( 21 ) MalamJl^a — The system of calendar thus fired up in 
the Artha^Sstra is a cycle of five solar years made up of 1830 
( 5 X 366 ) solar days ; to the solar years are adjusted the luni- 
solar year (of 354 days-l 3 months x 29^ days ) by two extra 
luni-solar months within that cycle. Still, the adjustment is 
not complete because it comes to only 1839 days ( 62 months x 
29V8 days = 1829 days ). This discrepancy of a day within five 
years would necessarily obtrude upon the reality in course of 
several years as well as any such that may be in the length of 
the year of 366 days instead of a year of 365 days and odd. ( The 
civil adjustment to the luni-solar year i. e. 36 J days minus 6 
non-calculated days to equate with 354 days in the year just 
shown before is not in question here ). Hence, it looks, that the 
final adjustment of calculations to the recurrence of natural phe- 
nomena such as the exact time of completion of luni-solar year 
and of the return of the sun to the fixed points of solstice or 
equinoctials has been devised in the provision of “ Mala MSsa,” 
an expurgated month ( of perhaps varying number of days ) at 
some future period, the period being determined by the school 
according to its own adoption of a data of the length of a luni- 
solar month ( Esutilya has 29^ days). The Jain system, the same 
as of Eautilya in most of the points, differs here, in as much as, 
the luni-solar month consists of 29|i days, 62 months making in 
all 1830 days, thus fully equating them with the cycle ). We 
would interpret the text in the Artha^Sstra Ch. II, 20, 38, as 
under •• — 


Text — i T gnm ; i I 

fffnrrfrrrs i ” 

Tran^ation - — “ Thirty second ( solar year perhaps ) has a sup- 
pressed ( solar ) month [ days not stated ]-[ according to the sys- 
tem of the ArtbaSSstra as implied by denomination of 2 other 
schools in this MalamSsa section ]. It is thirty fifth year accord- 
ing to the t school of ] AfivavShas ( theirs being horse's speed). 
It is 40th year according to Hastivahas [ school ] ( theirs being 
speed of an elephant ). 
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( 22 ) It is quite plain that the wurd “ Malatnftsa ’* means’a 
suppressed month and that it is not an Intercalary ( ) 
month. The latter is invariably called “ Adbimasa in the 
three passages that we have quoted hithereto. Since this is a 
chapter on the calendar, reference to any scale of payment to 
horse-breeders or to elephant- breeders would be out of place. 
There is another construction possible and that is that the first 
school ( of Kautilya ) went by Solstice point, the second by the 
Vernal equinox point ( in AJvinl constellation ) and the third 
was prominent either by its emphasis on the Hasta ( Corvus ) 
constellation or for the matter of fact by its preference for the 
Autumnal equinox ( in SvfttI constellation ). These suggestions 
are only hypothetical since we have no other evidence to check 
them : the only sure ground is that it is 7iot ' ’ ( an inter- 

calary, an added month ) and that evon solar year adjustments 
must have been found necessary at intervals. The bearing of this 
discussion is that the precession, of equinoxes was an unknown thing 
and the stjslem contained fixed points of two solstices or two equintxes. 
This fact is very pertinent to our further consideration of the 
Vedic Gods when we are faced with a labyrinth of views as to 
the equinoxes, or as to the ^ starting point in the month stated 
to be the first day of the bright half of Magha ; or views that the 
Vedas were composed or the materials for their composition arose 
in regions far away from India or that traces of polar life survive 
in some Vedic words or rituals or sacrifices. After getting a 
central view-point from the present investigations based upon 
authentic sources free from ceremonial bias and after its applica*^ 
tions and the results obtained thereby, we shall be in a position 
to review all these views to enable us to trace their growth behind 
several hypothesis and to check them all, for ascertaining their 
proper value, 

( 23 ) The Jain Oafmdir and the Arthaiastm : — [ Cf. Quotations 
under ** Jain Texts '' pp, 154-161 and notes thereon]. The Jain 
system of calendar is very conservative. Even the later works 
try to preserve the views that were held during the sirth century 
B. C. At times we find that there are modifications even in these 
books ( see quotation * M ’ on p. 161 ), since the later authors 
found a considerable change in the seasons with reference to lunar 
mansions and to the lunar months. In spite of such aberrations 
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in the texts or in their confimentaries, they collectively serve us as 
a guide for present investigations ; and since the system propound-* 
sd therein runs in a close parallel to the one propounded in the 
Arthaiaslra we may safely switch over from the Arthasastra to 
what is related therein when we find that some particulars are 
not given in the former. It permits us to take a consistent 
and .harmonious view of the calendar from both the sources and 
accordingly, there is ample scope for these Jain data, in our in- 
vflstigations related to the nature of the Vedic Gods. Since this 
article does not mean to serve a compendium of the data in Jam 
w'orks or to explain the variance in details, the reader will have 
to be content with the barest mention of only the required data 
collected therefrom. The known Jain works are ( 1 ) *^ Suryapra- 
jnapti, '’ ( 2 ) Candraprajnapti, ( 3 ) “ Jyctiskarandaka, ( 4 > 

“ Jambudvipaprajhapti/' (5) Kalalokaprakasa There are 
several others also. Those who desire to refer to the original 
will get a great help in the Sanskrit commentaries on some of 
their MagadhI texts. 

( 24 ) The Jain system has a cycle of five solar years of a 
total of 1830 solar days, five luni-solar years of 62 months ( 60 
usual luni--solar months plus two extra luni-solar months, to 
equate the luni-solar year to the solar one and to the completed 
cycle). It starts with the moment of summer solst'ce in the 
dark half of the month Sravana, on its first day in early 
morning, with the moon in the Abhijit constellation thecw, ( We 
have not yet seen anything of a * Malamasa ’ therein ). 

( 25 ) However we commend the system to the readers as 
supplementing that of the Artha^astra for the division of the 
ecliptic it gives, for the division spaces allotted to 28 con- 
stellations ( the Abhijit constellation benig there ). and for the 
daily and yearly courses of the Suu and of the Moon amongst 
those allotted spaces and for its equinoctial and solstice points 
according to the data that it has adopted. We shall give here 
their data as briefly as possible for the facility of the readers 
and in a tabulated form after giving their brief description, cor- 
related to the probably Vedic one as might be justified because 
of the same system of the Arthasftstra (See pp. 154-172;. 

< 26 ) Ediptie In the Jain system, the ecliptic is made up 

of two styles. One of 1830 spaces and the other of 3660 spaces- 
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The difference is not at all material since the former is as good 
as the latter and vice-v'ersa. We will follow the division of 
3660 spaces. The division of SSO degrees is entirely absent and it 
looks that the guiding consideration has been the year of 366 
dsys and therefore, it looks, the space division has been fixed upon 
just to suit this number 366, 

( 27 ) The sun completes ten spaces within a solar day ( of 30 
Muhurtas ) ; accordingly it takes him 366 days to cover 3660 spa- 
ces and to return to his old position. He completes 915 spaces 
in his course, from a solstice point to an equinoctial point and 
in the same way, further on (3660 r d 915). In one solar 
month, he covers therefore 305 spaces ( 3660 i- 12 ^ 305 ), The 
course of the ecliptic runs through 28 constellations amongst 
whom the spaces (3660) are distributed by four standards. First 
standard ( see ‘ D ’ on p 112 ) exclusively covers the constellation 
Abhijit to whom 42 spaces only are allotted. The second (see ‘A' on 
p. 112 ) is a regular standard allotted to 15 constellations, each 
of which occupies 134 spaces ( which the moon covers in a solar 
day ) of the ecliptic. The third is an inferior standard ( see * B ^ 
on p. 112 ) assigned to six constellations, each of which occupies 
67 spaces and the fourth standard is superior standard ( see ' C ’ 
on p. 112) and it embraces the remaining six constellations me- 
asuring 201 spaces. The names of respective constellations and 
their spaces can be looked up in the table I on pp. 163-163. 

( 28 ) The moon traverses in one ( solar ) day (of 30 muhurtas) 
134 spaces which means that sidereal month consists of 
days ( 3660 v 134 = ) This is in obvious contrast to the 

sidereal month of 27 days stated by Kau^ilya ( ArthasiS-stra Ch. II, 
20, 3S ) “ 1 ’* “ The sidereal month is of 27 days 

It looks that the author has left out odd figures for a round 
number. Supposing that he takes the system of 27 constellations 
and omits Abhijit with its 42 spaces, giving to his ecliptic only 
3618 spaces ( 3663 - 42—3618 spaces ), distributing 134 spaces to 
each constellation ( 134 x 27 = 3618 ), his other data mil not work 
out From one lunation to the other, the moon covers 29^^ days 
according to him; while according to him it takes only 27 days for 
the moon to complete the circle for herself. The extra distance re- 
presented by 2 J days ( 29^ ~ 27 ) i. e. by 2| x 134 spaces, i. e. 
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by 835 space, is the distance that the sun covers between the two 
lunations in 29J days. With that speed he will take only 318'6 

days to complete the whole circle ( 3618 spaces ) while actually 
he ought to take, according to him 366 days. This small 
discussion will point out the advisability of taking up the Jain 
data unhesitatingly with its system of 28 constellations, the con- 
stellation Abhijit being included. The Jain data gives the period 
of lunation to be 2'J^| days ; deducting from it its sidereal 
period of moon of days, we get a period of days 

which the moon should traverse to complete the lunation. Mul- 
tiplied by 134 spaces that the moon travels a day, we get the total 
amount of spaces which the sun really covers in 29’ | days ; and 
in that way, in 366 days, bo covers exactly 3660 spaces. It must 
be noted that ihe Abhijit consleUation is included tn the system of 
S66 days and S660 spaces and it is indispensable, and that the text 
of Kautilya cannot be reconciled with any other prevalent sy stem 
to-day excepting the Jain one. We shall be therefore following 
a perfectly right course in applying the Jain data ( which are in 
consonance with those in ArthasSstra ) for a Vedic calendar 
because of their being in harmony with ArthasSstia of Vedic 
leaning. 

( 29 ) A— The 15 constellations each of which occupies 134 
spaces of the ecliptic are 

Aiivinl, Kidtika, Mrgastlrsa, Pusya, Magha, PurvaPhalgunI, 
Hasta, Oitra, Anuradha, Mula, Purvasadha, Sravana, Dhanistha, 
PhrvaBhadrapada, and Revatl-eaob of 134 spaces. 

B — ^The 6 constellations each of which occupies 67 spaces 
are:— BharanI, Ardra, Aiilesa, 8v4tl, Jyestha and Satabhisa-eacb 
of 67 spaces. 

C — The 6 constellations each of which occupies 201 spaces 
are Rohinl, PunarVasu, UttaraPhalgunl, Vttakha, Uttarasadha 
and UttaraBhadnrpada.-eaoh of 201 spaces. 

D — The Abhijit constellation occupies 42 spaces. 

( 30 ) Fix d Points : — f Vide Tables 111 and IV ( on pp. 169- 
172 ) ] All constellations together make up an ecliptic of 3660 
spaces. The points of equinoxes are stated to be as under ( they 
are fixed points ): — 
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AidumncU Equimox ^ — When the bud ootnpletes 23 spcM^es of 
the constellation Svfttl ( out of its 67 spaces ). 

Vernal Equinox’-* ^ Vf hen the sun completes 69 spaces of the 
oonstellation Asvinl ( out of its 1.34 spaces ). 

The solstice points are removed from these two equinoctial 
points exactly by 915 spaces ( a quadrant ) and accordingrly they 
are as follows. — 

The Summer Sdntice : — ^hen the sun corapietes 4o spaces of 
constellation Pusya ( out of its 134 spaces ). 

The Winter Solsfice '^ — When the sun completes all the 201 
spaces of constellation Uttarasidha, at its ending moment and 
when the first space of constellation Abhijit begins. 

The first year of the cycle ( Yoga) begins when the sun enters 
the 47th space of constellation Pusya and when the moon 
enters the first space of constellation Abhijit early morning 
at a particular moment ( morning of the Isf day of the dark 
fortnight of the month Sravana ). The position of the moon (dur* 
ing the cycle ) keeps changing thereafter at every equinoctial and 
solstice point while that of the sun repeats itself mathematical^ . 

( 31 ) Seascms [ Vide Tables LII and IV (on pp. > j 

The rainy season begins with the summer solstice (Daksipayana), 
and the two solar months herald each succeeding season. Thus 
the winter solstice marks the advent of the season Sisira. The 
Autumnal equinox occurs in the midst of Sarad season and the 
Vernal enuinox comes in the midst of season Vasanta# 

The course of ages did not harmonize with these periods of 
year and the seasons and we notice the tendency ( of later 
writers ) to modify the earlier statements or to put a new inter- 
pretation or a new nomenclature on the original text on the part 
of some of the Jain commentators. It can be noticed in their 
observations on the scriptural texts we named before. 

The accompanying quotations { with notes thereon on pp. 154 - 
161 ) relating to the old Jain calendar will prove to be of great 
interest and the tabular form ( on pp. 162^172 ) will elucidate the 
coarse of sun through the constellations and in various months. 

3 [ Annait, B. 0. E. I, J 
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(32) RoQent Pods • Next in importance ^re the regent 
gods of these constellations. They are of great importance for 
our comprehension of the nature of the Vedio conceptions of gods. 
The names of the regents are nearly luniform in the Jain and in 
the Brahmanic texts. They stand on a common ground which is 
a great point as to the essential unity between them. 

(33) Re : Tables » — The way to find out the position of 
moon at the moment of solstice or of equinox is shown at the 
end of the space table 1 ( pp. 162-165 ). 

Whether the RaMs ( signs-sfe//ar ) were known at all to the 
Vedic poets, or known in the nomenclature that is in vogue 
to-day cannot be settled now. It will ba seen from the table that 
three constellations which encompass the stars in the sign 
Soorpio-Vrscika-can be never missed by any observer of 
heaven. We therefore give the names of the ( stellar ) signs also 
in the tables that we give, 

( 35 ) In table II ( pp. 166-168 ) we try to give the modern 
equivalents, in the current astronomic terminology to the stars of 
the 28 constellations with the names of their principal stars and 
some of their marked features and here we are much indebted to 
Pillai and Kaye. The shape and color of some stars of most of 
those constellations is given from the Jain teits and here too, we 
have to acknowledge our indebtedness to them. There is a good 
deal of variance in the number of constituent stars of some con- 
stellations. We try to give the variants although, it has to be 
noted that the discrepancies in these respects are a matter of in- 
dividual observations and they make no material difference. 

( Vide table II ). 

(36) In the unequal spaces of constellations and in the 
order of enumeration we strictly follow the Jain texts as also 
in the data with respect to the ecliptic to the fractional length 
of solar days, lunar digits, lunations, sidereal year, the cycle 
(Yuga), and with respect to the measure of course Of sun and 
moon amongst the 28 constellations, (Vide table I ). 

( 37 ) Equal space- Ecliytic- Non-Jain - ( Vide tables I and 
iV; I and lit), 
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Shows the constellations of the Divine Xight and daybreak in AsVinf. 
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There is a possibility of another type of space division of the 
total of 3660 of the ecliptic. That system is not mentioned by 
the Jain texts but still, the writer may make a note about it. 
It would seem to allot 42 spaces to Abhijit but then it would 
equally distribute the remaining 3618 spaces between the remain- 
ing 27 constellations, allotting 134 spaces to each one of them. 
In spite of this distribution, this system will have th£ same sdsUcs 
and equinoctial points but in several other intermediate totals it 
would vary a little from the list we have given. The possible 
currency of such a method of counting with non-Jains has not 
to be lost sight of When we consider the constellations coupled 
with Vedic festival tithis. Since there is no deviation of any 
material character, we simply mention the same in the tables 
we give. 

( 38 ) These tables with star maps will be of great help in mapp- 
ing out the constellations by actual observations- a much desired 
practice which has been lost since not only by centuries but even 
further. (It has been noted by Alberuni * that the Hindu 
astronomers of his day cannot point out the constellations if 
asked to do so ! What a sad picture when we contemplate that 
the Vedic gods are of stellar nature. ) The tables will also help 
in the calculations of the postition of moon stated in the obser- 
vance of several auspicious days, or of worship of several gods 
and goddesses. There, it will have to be ascertained in advance, 
if any stated day represents either lunar digits of a luni-solar 
month or the number of solar days in one particular solar month 
or if it is a calculation of civil day coupled with the former or 
the latter or of equal or unequal space division. It is generally 
the first year of the cycle ( Yuga ) that is taken by convention. 
Herein, the starting point, in the first day of the dark half of 
Srfivana will hold good as also the space divisions. The only 
other point that remains to be stated is that we shall have to see 
if, in the nomenclature, the month and fortnight are not the later 

V See Kay© “Astronomical Observ^atories of Jai Sinha, *' p. 77 Note 1. 
Alberuni [A. D. 97^1048] writes ( II, 83) 

“ The Hindus are very little informed regardin? the fired stars. I never 
came across any one of them who knew the single stars of the lunar stations 
from eyesight, and was able to point tbem out to me with his fingers. *' 
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modified ones in order to harmonize them with the changes that 
have come upon later on ( through the fact of the precession of 
equinoxes), or that, in equating the old names with the modern 
ones, if the lunar digit has not interchanged for the solar day 
and vice versa. We now ask the reader to revert to the tables and 
to a citation of some of the important portions of the Jain texts,' 
given in the appendix before he begins to read other sections. 

(39) A.S regards cm a full moM night at full'* 

moon r — Some of the Jain texts observe that in the specified three 
months the constellations are different from that we would 
naturally understand from the name of the month, fhas on a 
particular full moon night, moon will be with Mula, in the 
(Iiini solar) mouth Jyestha, with Dhanistha in the month 
wSravana, and with A.rdra in the month Mirgasirsa. In the rest 
of the months, moon will [>e approximately with the constella- 
tions implied by the names of the months. To *day, however, it is 
a matter of renewed observations. ’ ( cf ‘ Jain Text J ' on pp. 
158 and note thereon 

Jain Text and Notes thereon We cite Mn appendix) 
some of the portions of the Jain texts which gare us the data. 
Since the KSlalokaprakasa text runs in easy Sanskrit verses, 
preserving the original material,, in citing texts we prefer it to other 
works for the purposes of this article. Those who would like 
to know more of the old calendar and its system must gather for 
themselves from all the texts mentioned before ( in para 33 ). 

(40) Before we resume the main work-to continue (from 
section I ) the thread of our investigations to find out /Ac bamo co7i- 
eeptionf* of Vedic gods,- it will be worth while to take stock 
of the ground that we have covered already. 

( 1 ) From the “ Meghaduta, we saw that the system of 
the months we should keep before us are of Purnimanta type. We 
found it to be the case in the calendars of the Arthas&stra and of 
the Jain texts. 

(2) From the “ Arthasastra, ** we saw that the Yuga 
system had its solstice and equinoctial points expressed in terms 
of the solar months and further implied by seasons, coupled with 

) Quotation from Jain Texts with Notes thereon and Tables I-IV, will be 
found at the end of this article at Appendit |)p. 151 ff. 



end of the year in a bright fortnight Thie system ran in close 
parallel to the one of the Jain calendar and that the time divi* 
sion of Kautilya with reference to the course of moon, though 
varied slightly, yet materially tallied with the Jain system in 
its ways and methods. 

(3) We found in the Jain calendar the exact position of 
the sun with reference to the two solstice and two equinoctial 
points and we got two complete systems of old division of ecliptic 
with reference to constellations and solar months. 

( 4 ) We then get at the Zodiacal constellations and their 
regent gods. 

( 41 ) Now we take a step further and see if some of the con- 
stellations and phenomena ( that arose by course of sun traversing 
the same ) enable as to understand and appreciate the Vedio singers 
better than before It will be found that in one or another form, 
these constellations and the delineation of old equinoxes and sol* 
stioes have been preserved for us *, the writer has found that the 
drama of Vikramorvaiiya of Kalidasa is such a work The 
S&kuntala and Raghuvaihsa too serve the same purpose. So too, 
the MahEbharata and the Ramayana. They are, in themselves 
relatively later growths consistent with the earlier Vedic one 
forming one unit as it were by continuity ; but all of them enable 
us a better approach to the prime source-the Vedas. With these 
brief notices here, the writer passes on now to the consideration 
of the Vedic gods and goddesses. The writer has put on paper 
some of his researches with reference to the Dramas of Kalidftsa 
in his article. ' 

SECTION III : VERNAD EQUINOX • ASVINS and USAS: 

( 42 ) Goddess U^an and the Asvins : — We now refer to the 

goddess Usas, “ the most graceful creation of Vedic poetry. '* 
( Mac* p. 46 ). She is the goddess of Dawn. She removes the 
black robe of night ( 1, 113, 14, ) ( Mao. p. 47 ), In her ordinary 

aspect, she heralds the physical day - but it is then the day of 
the mortals. There is a day cf the immortals which too is ushered 
in by the U^as. The conception of the northern passage of sun 

mUt — 

* “The Astronomical Data in the Dramas of Kaiidttsa. ' It will be 
published in the A. B. 1., Uter on. He hopes to reduce other researobes to 
writing in course of time. They are in progresi. 
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{north Off equator) connoting such a day of gods and hifi south- 
ern course their night is a familiar Conception in the old litet?- 
abure. We read in the SuryaSiddhanta 1. 13 and XII. 45 that from 
Aries upto Libra, it is the region of the gods, the* rest bein^ 
that of Asuras. 


“ ” II II 

3if?i«ii pnfr 5 ” vh ii 


In the PancaSiddhSntika, ( G. Thibauk's translation, p. 86 
( see note to para 4 and quotations from this text ) Ch. XIII, 27, 
we read; — 

“ For those who dwell on the back ot Meru the sun onoe risen 
remains visible for six months, while he moves in the six signs 
beginning with Aries ; for the Asuras he is visible as long as 
he is in the latter (half of the ecliptic)”. Manu“ I, 67 says 
that the ( human ) year is a night and day of the gods, the northern 
passage being day, the southern being night. ’’ 

TTi%: ^Rrr^%iirnrsn3( >» ii 


The Taitkirlya Brahmana ( III, 9, 22 ) ‘'qr^ gfl 

u says that the one day of gods is the Saihvatsara 
( Tilak, pp. 68-70 ). The Satapatha Brahmana ( II, 1, 3 ). prefers 
to take three seasons Vasanta, Grlsma and Varsa to connote 
the northern passage of the sun and the rest of the three 
seasons to connote his southern course, the former associated 
with the gods and the latter with the Pitrs “ tfrwft ggi** I 

% grrrg: ^ i 

?iT? T(Tgfg...g3r gif ” ii 

( Satapatha Br. II, 13 ) ( Dixit, p. 34. ) 

( 43 ) For the gods thus as in human affairs, there is an inter- 
vening period between night and day with its goddess, when that 
long night of the gods terminates. That leads us to the equinoctial 
points (with norther^a cours.} of sun on equator), to the mid-point of 
the two solstices, since the year commences with a solstice point. 
Weeaw that the equinoctial points are in the constellations AsvinI 
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and SSrafci and accordingly their regant gods have their rightful 
place with the goddess Usas in one form or another. We first dwell 
upon the Vernal Equinox, upon the two Asvins who preside over 
this equinoctial constellation of Asvini, the half of which ( vide 
tables III and IV J goes over the divine night ( of. “ She re* 
moves the black robe of night/’) and the other half over the divine 
day. “Yaska Quotes a passage stating that ‘one (of the two Asvins) 
is called .soft of nighty the other the son of Daion^ [ N ir. 12, 2. ]. 
( Mac. p. 49 ). BV. cf. VII 10, 1. “ The time of thair appearance 
is often said to be the early dawn, when darkness still stands 
among the ruddy cows ( X. 61, 4 ) and they yoke their oar to 
descend to earth and receive the offerings of worshippers ( I, 22, 
2, etc.) Usas awakes them ( VIH, 9, 17). They follow after 
Usas in their car^ (VIII, 5, 2). At the yoking of their car U^an 
is born ( X, 39, 12. ) ’’ Mac. p. 50). What a splendid picture of the 
occurrence of Vernal Equinox when the nature shakes oflf its 
slumber~when it is rejuvenated ! 

Usas is borne on a car which is shining ( Vll, 78, 1 ), bri- 
lliant ( I, 23, 7 She is drawn by steeds which are ruddy 

( VTI, 75, 6 ) She is also described as being drawn by ruddy 
kine or bulls ( ‘ go * : I, 92, 2; 1, 124, 11 ; V, 80, 3 Mao. p 47. 
“ Both the horses and the cows probably represent the ruddy rays 
of the morning light. ’’-Mac. p. 47. “ Her radiant beams appear 
like herds of cattle ( IV, 52, 2-4 ) She opens the doors of 
darkness as the cows their stall * ( I, 92, 4. ) ’' Mac. p. 47. “The 
gods are often described as ‘ waking with Usas ( I, 14, 9 etc.)’ 
Mac. p. 47. The divine day has commenced. 

(44) It will be evident that the cwins gods Asvins, the regents of 
the constellation Asvini at the equinoctial point, are thought of by 
the Vedic poets in connection with the termination of the divine 
night and also in connection with the commencement of the div- 
ine day. i'h s ii the divine character of tae Usas which brings her 

* The imagary after the cowstalU and after herds of cattle seem? to 
have been furnished by the village life of India where cattle set out 
( cows after being milked early ) of the village at daybreak for grazing. 
They return at dusk to their homes when the c )W8 are milked again. Both 
the period of time of their outgoing and incoming, particularly the latter, 
is considered very auspicious time of “ iffrif; the time of Dawn and Dusk, 
when clouds of dust rise out of the movement of the cows. 
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together with ths Aivins, It is not a phenomena of the northern 
or of the polar regions but a phenomena of return of Spring. In 
that way we see that the “ Dawn herself is born of Night ” ( L 
123,9) ' Mac. p. 12, “...She removes the black robe of Night 
( I, 113,14) “ Mac. p. 47. 

SECT ON - IV: From VERNAL to the AUTUMNAL 
EQUINOX; SEVERAL OODS and GODDESSES. 

(45) Auiummi Ecjuinox - It will be seen that the divine 
daybreak at the Vernal equinox explains the association of ITsas 
with the twin gods Asvins. At that time, nalare herself has work- 
ed a change towards her own rejuvenation ; there is little of 
human efforts or activities that counts then. 

It is however different at the approach of the Autumnal 
equinox. The progress of the seasons, after the Vernal one, parti' 
cularly from about the Summer solstice (rains) upto the Autumnal 
equinox is associated with human efforts in the form of agri- 
cultural operations and of a subseqent good harvest. Therein 
several natural forces are supposed to participate, advancing or 
aiding the human efforts or impeding their course. During the 
rainy season the earth gets flooded and the religious and other 
regulated activities ( which proceed from the correct apprehension 
of the measurement of time made through Sanku and shadow) 
fall into abeyance. Days and nights are clouded and therefore the 
sunlight, the stellar movements, and the lunar progress generally 
get out of observation. These are the “ impediments ^ ' of those 
days ; while the beneficent influences are in the form of a good 
harvest and the resusciation of the vegetation on account of the 
profuse supply of water from sky. The Vedic songs seem to be 
an attempt to trace the forces that range behind these develop* 
ments that are at work and which forces are behind the human 
attempts in reality ; the songs reflect the glory of the divine 
grace that is instrumental in helping them and also in over- 
powering the manifold impediments that they are subject to, -and 
what are human efforts without these divine graces ? The utmost 
tribute that is paid to these gods is their celebration and the 
humble offerings ( of the season ) accompanied with their recogni- 
tion and emulation, with prayers and devotion. It is natural 
that the poets-tbe Vedic seers-try to exhaust the enumeration pf 
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all these forces. It is therefore impossible for them to detach or 
isolate any one agency from the rest that are at work. The prin- 
cipal god of this period is Indra and the main obstruotiye force 
is tile serpent Ahi or Vrtra. The serpentine constellation ( Hydra 
Ahi : V^a ) near summer solstice ends just at the Autumnal 
equinox covering a fourth part of the Zodiac from Atle^ and of 
the southern sky near it from Pusya upto Svftti. Accordingly, 
most of the regent gods of these intervening ccnstellations ^Pusya 
to Sv&ti-Brhaspati to V&yu) ’ come into the ffay and help Indra 
one way or another. There are other stars like Sirius and Cano- 
pus and star-groups like Ursa Majoris-the Saptarsis which are 
also involved in this, period ; they too are brought in, in one form 
or another. From their oocurrence as well as from their heliacal 
rise, the northern constellation Saptarsi (Great Bear-Utsa 
Majoris) helps Indra as also the two southern stars Sirius 
Rudra-Siva ( A-Canis Majoris 8. 16“34 ') and the star Canopus 
(A-Argo Navis S. 52°39') known as Agastya. If we leave out these 
stars and constellations associated with the seasons, associated 
with the resusciation of nature and fruition of agriculture, we 
will not be able to understand the Vedio songs. There are many 
regent gods of constellations from the Summer solstice onwards. 
Brhaspati helps Indra. Then the Pitrs-the Saptarsis-combine in 
the image of Brhaspati and they take an active part. So does 
Aryaman; so do Savitr, Twastr, Sarasvatl and gods VSyu-who 
are also called the Maruts and the Mstaritvan, The last one forms 
a terminus to the Serpentine demon Hydra. They are spoken 
generally in plural. They are of greater importance than most of 
the others enumerated since their occurrence is associated with 
harvest and with the Autumnal equinox; and they form a terminus 
to the heliacal rise of the Saptarsi also. The star Sv&ti, being in 
the north, rises earlier by about an hour just after the Hasta and 
earlier than the Citr& constellations which are in south and there- 
fore the scope of Maruts gets more extended to the regions of 
Hasta and Citrfi. The physical characteristics of VSyu-wind- 


1 This will explain the name ** GnruylTTtir god of Malabar in South India 
at a celebrated plaoe of pilgrimage and furtbur, of the beneficent ageuoy 
that ifl celebrated through this god. 
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extend the scope even during the rainy season and therefore, of all 
the gods, they are the most associated with Indra . Sinoe Agastya 
rises in autumn at different places on different days ( being in the 
south ) ic also gets associated with the Autumnal equinox as it 
were, marking its complete rise through the association of early 
rising of the star Svatl. It is through the Agastya, that Brhaspati 
Vi^pu and Agni enter into the fray against the serpent Vftra 
-the Hydra-to help and to associate with Indra. Soma too gets 
in, a being of important consideration, at the Autumnal equi- 
nox at Sviti.' ihe following pages will unfold what is told 
herein. 

(46) It is impossible therefore to keep a numerical sequence or 
to concentrate exclusively upon the characteristics of one single 
god in the subsequent paras without taking into account those of 
the others. It is impossible to proceed with the basic conception 
of the gods that we now describe, in the detached manner we 
could describe that of Varuna, or of Mitra, or of the Usas and 
the Asvins. Varuna and Mitra are indispensable throughout the 
year where Light and Time are involved ; therefore they find a 
place along with the one or the other god of this period particu- 
larly at the Autumnal equinox. After these preliminary observa- 
tions, we proceed with further examination or explanation of 
the distinctive features of these gods, as best and as short as it can 
be possible. 

( 47 ) Vayu ■ — This god is the regent of the Svati constella- 
tion ( A-B6dtes-Aroturus ) at the Autumnal equinox as we saw 
from the calendar. “ Vsta is spoken of as producing ruddy lights 
( X, 168, 1 ) and of making the Dawns shine ( 1, 134, 3 ) ” - Mac. 
p. 83. It is the evening of the Gods, as Asvins marked their 
daybreak. 

( 48 ) The Svfiti star is N. 19°/4’2’ while Hasta (Oorvus ) stars 
are S. 16° to S. 24° and the Gitr& star is S. 10° 38'. Vide table 
II for the modern equivalents. The phenomenon on the Indian 
hyrizon ( it is not polar ) is that the Svfiti and Oitrft stare make 
their appearance in the East soon after the Hasta group completes 


Sae illustration maps. 
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Its rise.' Thus the very early advent of Svftti is noted as its swift 
course. It is not unusual to call stars as ‘ birds ’ as we noticed 
before in the section on the God Varuna Hence SvSti at times 
is depicted as a swift bird-swifter than any of its prototype. 
Accordingly, it earns the name of the swiftest bird which is the 
reputed Eagle. “ VSyu is fond of Soma, to which he is invited 
to come with bis teams and the /irsf draught of which he obtains 
as his share ( also in company with Indra, I, 135. 4 ), for he is 
the swiftest of the gods ( SB. XIII, 1, 3-7, etc. ) ” - Mao. p. 82. 
“ VSyu reached the goal first and Indra second ia a race which 
the gods ran for the first draught of Soma ( AB. II, 25 ) - Mac. 
p. 82. These statements point to early rise of Svati over that of 
others Unlike the Alvins, they are associated with Indra as 
Maruts. They strike Vrtra [ ( Hydra-vide Vrtra ), the serpentine 
demon Ahi ( Mao. p. 152 ) ), assisted by Indra ( I, 23, 9 ) - Mac. 
p. 81 ; ” and *■ with them, Indra gains light ( VIII, 65, 4 ) and 
finds the cows ( 1, 6, 5 ) ” - Mac. pp. 80 and 81. “ And the Maruts 
sang a song and pressed Soma, for Indra when he slew the dragon 
{ V, 29, 2 ; V 30, 6 ) ” - Mao. p. 80. They are keepers of cow- 
stalls. “ Indra produced cows for Trifa ( Gnomon-vide Trita ) 
from the dragon and delivered the cow-stalls to Dadh\ ano and 
Matarisvan ( X, 48, 2 ) ” - Mao. p. 71. The cows are light ( vide 
cows ) and at the Autumnal equinot, the oowstalls refer to 

^ Owing to differences in magnitudes of these stars, to the variations in 
atmosphere at this period of the year, at various places in India, owing to 
the wide range of Indian latitute ( N. 9o to K. 35^ ) as also to diversities in 
methods of computations of rise of stars, while there is no good reliable guide 
in these respects for calculating either heliacal rising or heliacal setting, 
and last but not the least, owing to the limited knowledge of the mathematical 
phase of astronomy on the part of the present writer, -for all these reasons 
combined»it is impossible to be exact in details or to be precise in particulars. 
That task devolves on more capable shoulders. 

The present writer is however confident as to the truth of the generalities 
that he is able vO present from bis personal observations and from the data 
he is fortunate enough to collect and interpret from the literary classics 
and from the reliable authors. Even then, it is difficult for him to decide 
if the classical authorities adopted Kashmir ( N. 34° 2’ ) as their standard 
for their reference to the heliacal rise and setting of B-ars-such as Agastya-* 
Canopus-or that they stuck to Ujjain, ( N. 24*-Kay6 ) the standard Indian 
meridian, for this purpose. Eautilya's measure for the longest day of year 
applies to the latitude of Kashmir which is therefore remarkable for our 
consMerations. 
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(period of or portion of ) Bddtee-group of stars which are near the 
sixth star ( Vasistha ) of Saptarsi. The Dadhyafle is the Atvinl 
eohstellation^since * to Dadhyahc the Alvins gave the bead of a 
horse { 1,117, 22')” ( Mao. p. 141 ). Soma is light and its trans- 
formations ( vide Soma ). The connection of Agni with this god 
explains the myth of the esigle bridging fire ( vide Agni ). The 
terrestial Agni is lighted up at the daiiy dawn and at the dusk 
of the Autumndl equinox whidh is another celestial form of Agni 
(vide Agni). jSw5f»-the Maruts-are thus associated with Vrtra, 
Indta. Trita, Cows, Dadhyanc, Soma, Agni and Saptarsis. 

( 49 ) The golden colour of the star SvSti ( Arcturus ) imparts 
a good deal to this imagery. The Maruts are “ golden, of sun- 
like brightness, like blazing fires, of ruddy aspects ( VI, 66,2; 
VII, 59, 11 ; VIII, 7, 7 ) ” - Mao. p. 78. Their mantles, ornaments, 
helinets. Cars, wheels of their oars, are all golden ; their coursers 
dre all ruddy, tawny and gol ien footed-Mao. p. 79. This ruddy 
nature Imparts to them as M&tarisvan much of the attributes of 
gold of fire *• but really MstariSvan is not Agni. As a star, it 
does partake of the nature of Agni ( light )-but " when as Matari- 
svan be was fashioned in bis mother ( amimita Matari : op. 1, 141, 
5 ) be became the swift flight of wind ( lil, 29, U ) - Mao. p. 71. 
He is therefore a Wind god, regent of Svati. 

( 50 ) Trita - Soma — “ Indra and Trita in three or four pas- 
sages perform the same feat, that of slaying a demon. ” • •• *' Trite 
is associated with the Maruts in the thunderstorm. — Moreover he 
finds Agni, kindles Agni in heaven, and takes up his abode in 
human dwellings, clearly as a form of Agni. His abode is remote 
and hidden, and Sorm is there. ” ” In the Avesta he is once 
( Yasna IX, 10 ) described as the third man who prepared Ha -ma 
( Soma ) for ths corpora il world ( Athwya-Aptya being the second ) 
and once ( Vend. XX, 2 ) as the first healer who received from the 
Ahura Mazda ten thousaud healing plants which grow round the 
wMs Haoma, the tree of immortality.’’ -Mao. p. 68. "Trita 
cherishes ( him who is like ) Va'wjn in the ocean ( IX, 95, 4 ) ” 
-Map. p, 68. “ Soma occupies the secret place near the two pressing 
ston 's of Trita ( IX, 102, 2 ) and is besought to bring wealth in a 
streadi on the sides ( Prsthesu ) of Trita-( IX, 102, 3 ). “ Soma'^ 
caused the sun along with the sixers to shine on the summit ( eJnu ) 



of rrtfa ( IX, 37, 4) ” -Mao. p. 67/68, Such are th© distinctive 
features of Trita. 

(.51) Who is this Trita ? Connected with Varuna, with two 
stones of Trita, and the abode in human dwellings suggest to us 
the Sahka the Gnomon with its two side quadrants, with its 
central portion pointed to Varnna (the Ahuramazda ). Naturally, 
as a means to the measurement of time he is, associated with 
the Maruts ( the regent god of Srati ) at the Autumnal Equinox 
and with Indra in the Vrtra-tight. Hence, what shines on his 
summit is the Light which alights there, for if.» canversioH into 
Time ( at Autumnal Equinox ) and which is here described os 
“ Sami '* on the summit. The idea of fire being brought out of sky 
or the idea of Agni produced from rock, by the bird is very well 
known in the M&tari§van myth. -( Mac. pp. 71-72 ). The summit 
known as ‘ 8anu ’ of the gnomon and the association of the 
Maruts would in themselves suggest the Autumnal equinox when 
the fire is lighted up. ( Vide Agni ). “ Soma is purified by Trita 
( IX, 34, 4 )-Mao. p. 67, seems to refer to the ( calendar or ) Time 
checked at the Autumnal equinox, when the measurement of Time 
is checked by the Light ( Prabh5-‘ Palabht ’ ) that is cast on the 
gnomon on the mid-day of the day of the Autumnal equinox, We 
may read again the description in pars 50. 

1,52) “ ...In one passage, in the middle of a Varuna hymn, 
Trita is described as one in whom wisdom is centered, as the nave 
in the wheel, ( VIII, 41, 6 ) ’-Mao. p, 68. This seems to refer to the 
manifold beneficent activities which arise out of the Time 
measured out of the gnomon. (The conception of Manu is a 
parallel case in this respect ) The plight of Trita in a well ( Mac. 
p. 67 ) seems to be a picture of the gnomon In the rainy season 
when the earth gets flooded with water and the gnomon gets 
surrounded by water, rescued by Brhaspati ( Mao. p. 67 ) ( in Sarad ) 
when ‘ the seven rays ’ ( =Saptar3i-) rise heliaoally in Autumn. 

( 53 ) Soma: - What is Soma ? It will be easy to follow the 
basic conception of this god if we refer to his Vedic colour. 

' In para 50/51, under “ Trita ” we read that the ‘ Haoma ’ is white in 
Avesta. If redness and whitenees mean little difference with reference to 
Light, then Vedic Soma would secondarily be the regent god of moon, o 
Light and Time in the Vedlo Luni-solar calendar. 
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Sjms is “ brown, ( babhru ) or ruddj { aruna), but most frequent- 
ly as tawny ( harl ). Thus Soma is a branch of a ruddy tree ( X, 
94, 3 ), it is a ruddy milked shoot ( VI’, 98, 1 ) etc. ” ( Mao. p. 105 ), 
the part of Soma plant which is pressed is called Amsu ( IX, 67, 
28 )-Mac. p. 104. .So far the colour of Soma is conoerned there is 
little doubt that the colour is that of Light. He is an embodiment 
of Light and in that way the following narration becomes signi- 
ficant. He caused the Sun to shine ( IX, 28, 5 ; IX, 37, 4 )■, caused 
the lights of the sky to shine ( IX, 85, 9 ) and produced the sun in 
the waters ( IX, 42, 1 ). He caused the sun to rise, impelled it, 
obtained it and bestowed it, and caused the Dawns to shine. ’’ 

( Mao. pp. 109-110). “ He makes his worshippers participate in the 
Bun ( IX, 4, 5 ) and finds light for them ( IX, 35, 1 ) •' He found the 
light ( IX, 59, 4 ) and wins light and heaven (IX, 3, 2 )”•••“ placing 
light in the sun ( VI, 44, 23-24 ; VI, 47, 3-4 ) ” -Mac. p. 110. The 
elements of the Dawns are two '■ its Time of occurrence ( Equi- 
noxes and the daily grandeur of light ). The god Soma who makes 
Usas shine therefore constitutes “ Soma ” as the god of Light, 
the light which pervades in the stare too and in the universe. But at 
times, the light gels transformed when it reaches the terresti'U world 
and one such transformation ( on Sahku ) is “ Time ” : and Soma 
becomes secondarily, a god of both Light and Tim ;. In that way, 
we can understand the following passages. “ The term Madhu, 
which in connection with the Asvins means ' h oney ’ or ‘ mead ’ 
( very suggestive of the Vernal season and of the bees which are 
then active ), comes to be applied, in the general sense of * sweet 
draught' not only to milk ( payas ) and ghee ( ghrta ), but especial- 
ly to the Soma juice (IV; 27, 5, VIII, 69, 6): Mythologically 
Madhu is the equivalent of Soma when the latter means the 
celestial Ambrosia ( Amrta)'- Conversely, Amrta is frequently 
used as an equivalent of ordinary Soma ( V, 2, 3 ; VI, 37, 3 etc. ; 
VS. VI, 34 ; SB. IX. 5, 1, 8 ). King Soma when pressed is Amrta 
( VS. XIX, 72 ). Here we may remember the two pressing stones 
of Trita, the two quadrants on the sides of Sahku. Another expres- 
sion is ‘ Somyam Madhu. ' ‘ Soma Mead ’ ( IV, 26, 5 ; VI, 20, 3 ) ” 
-Mac. p. 105. The connection with Asvins at the Vernal Equinox 
is expressed through Madhu while with VSyu it is told that Soma 
the purified draught is offered exclusively to VSyu and Indra 
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( Mao. p, 106 ). Thus Soma is connected with the two equinoctial 
points,- “ the epithet Sucips ‘ drinking clear ( Soma ) ’ being 
distinctive of VSyu ( of. Mac. p. 82 ). ” -Mac. p. 106. The connec- 
tion of Soma with Vfiyu makes it pre-eminently a god of the 
Autumnal equinox, Vayu being regent godls) of SvSti. 

( 54 ) It looks as if there are other forms of Soma. “ Soma 
clothes himself in uxUers, that streams of water flow after him, 
when he desires to clothe himself in cows I in mil/c-lX, 2, 3-i) " 
-Mac. p. 106. It will be worth investiyation how this transforma- 
tion is alluded to in a variety of ways in the Vedio poetry. Accord- 
ing to (I V.Vfl, 47, 3 and VII, 49, 2-4, Apah are brUUant. The 
maters seem to be regarded as a form of light and if that be really so, 
Varuna, who is the lord of Light, can well be said to be the lord 
of Waters or the ‘Lord of ocean’ (Mao. p. 25 ). Of. “Varuna 
clothes himself in the waters. ( IX, 90, 2 ; op. VIII 69, 11-12. ) ” 
-Mac. p. 25. We may as well see the truth of Trita being styled 
“ Aptya, ’’ because of the connection of Sanku ( gnomon ) Trita 
with Light ( Apah = waters = Light ). 

(55) In the above passages, it is significant that Soma 
desires to clothe himself in cows. It seems that “ cow ” is an expres- 
sion which signifies light wherever the cows are ruddy or shin- 
ing or in heavens. The cowstalls then would suggest beams or 
flood of light as we would notice in the Dawns or in the myriads 
of stars ( of Bootes group ). 

( 56 ) The Soma drink which makes the gods immortal and 
which is the Amrta seems to be nothing but a figurative expression 
for the immortality where the Light and Time continue and which is 
the case with the gods-the stars- who are an embodiment of these 
elements. The life that the mortals get, it seems, is made up of 
restricted Light and Time and of what trickles down through 
the spaces from sky in the form of water, rain-drops and the 
ultimate juice that is created in the vegetable world and which 
fills the udders of the cows. The convention for a fixed standard 
of time for liuman or religious affairs seems to have selected the 
time of the Autumnal equinox when the living world enjoys once 
again the mercy of this god-the mercy of light and water in 
its abundance, at harvest time after a good rainy season, and at 
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the end of the Hydra oonstellation. Soma is therefore truly called 
"the milk (plyusa) of heaven (IX, SI, 2 etc. ), is purified in 
heaven ( IX 83, 2 ; IX 86, 22, etc. ), H 9 flows with his streams to 
the dear places of heaven ( IX 12, 8 ), ....he occupies heaven ( IX 
85, 9 ), he is in heaven ( SB. Ill, 4, 3, 13 ) or is lord of heaven 
( IX 86, 11-13 ). -Mac. p. 111. 

( 57 ) Apah ! - • The nature of Apah being wholly or partly a 
nature of Soma-Light-various other references in connection with 
Apah can be easily followed. It is said that " they abide who'e 

the gocln are and the seat of Mitra and Varava ie ( X, 30, 1 ) They 

are bedde the sun and the sun Is with them ( I, 23, 17 ) ” -Mac. p. 85. 
This is evidently a reference to Sahku, to light on it and to the 
time of Autumnal equinox. The gods are conceived as stars in 
heaven which is the ocean. [ “ The atmosphere is often called a 
sea (samudra) as the abode of the celestial waters... " -Mac. p. 10 ) ] 
the lord of all being Varuna. The Apah " are the goddesses who 
follofw the path of the gods ( VII, 47, .3 )’'-Mao. p. 85. The idea seems 
to develop in the Apsargses, the divine (water) females ; and along 
with the Soma, they are naturally associated with the Autumnal 
equinox '• ‘‘ The Apsarases of the sea are described as flowing to 
Soma ( IX, 78, 3 ), with reference to the water that ie mixed with 
the juice, ” -Mao. p. 134. The chapter on Apah has to be read in 
connection with that on the Apsarases. Since Soma is preeminent- 
ly placed with Vayu, the Apsarases are placed with Oand>t<mxis 
who seem to be none else than the Stars (Bootes) at the Autumnal 
equinox : — “ In several passages Oandharva is closely connected 
with some form of celestial light. Thus he is brought into relation 
with the sun, ‘ the golden winged bird the messenger of Varuna ’ 
( X, 123, 6 ), with the sun bird (X, 177, 2), with the sun-steed 
( I, 163, 2 ), with Soma likened to the sun ( IX. 85, 12 ) ” -Mao. p. 
136. The golden winged bird mentioned here is not sun but the 
golden star Sv&ti (Aroturus) at the Autumnal equinox ; and there- 
from ( from one equinox ), the opposite point of the Vernal equinox 
steps in, in the imagery of the steeds. We read that “ Gandbarva 
is sometimes connected with the watera ‘ Gandbarva in the 
waters ’ and the ‘ aqueous nymph ’ are alluded to as the parents of 
Yama and Yami ( X, 10, 4 ) -Mac. p. 137. The Yama seems to 
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be also a ooaoepfcion of Gnomon (Sanku) with reference to the 
morfcUa in connection with Time when memory of the dead is re* 
solved into Time-oblivion. “ He is associated with the departed 
particularly with the Ahgirases ( Mac. p. 171 )...Hi8 father 
is Vivasvat ( X, 14, 5 )" -Mac. p. 172....A.gni, Yama, MatarUvan 
are mentioned together as the names of the one being ( I. 164, 
46 ) -Mao. p. 171. The Angirases are Saptarsis ( vide Ahgirasa ), 
the Vivasvat is the Pole star-Dhruva ( vide Vivasvat ) ; and their 
close association with Matarisvan is evident since the gnomon at 
the Autumnal equinox is just what is herein referred to. The /too 
dogs of Yam i seem to be the two side quadrants of the gnomon 
which give morning and evening time, the sister YamI being the 
light which alights on the Sanku itself at the Autumnal equinox 
as also on the side quadrants in that period. We will not dilate 
upon it. Yama's foot-fetter ( padbisa ) is spoken of as parallel 
to the bond of Varuna ( X, 97, 16 ) ” -Mac. p. 172, The bonds of 
Varuna are the polar longitudes and latitudes. “ In their 
dialogue, in the RV. ( X, 10, 4 ) Yama and Yami call themselves 
children of Gandharva and the water nymph ( ApyS yosa ) 
Mac. p. 172. 

Thus the chapter of “ waters ’’-Apah-leads us to a considera- 
tion of Soma, Light, Gandharvas, the Apsarases, the Yama and 
Yami because light is associated with the gnomon, Varuna and 
with Time and thus with the mortals. 

( 58 ) Apah too are connected with the Agni as we saw just 
before. It is expressive in more than one way. ‘‘ As mothers they 
produce Agni ( X, 91, 6 ) -Mac. p. 85. As waters, it seems that 
they refer to (here producing) the heliacal rise of the star 
Aga'^tya^^ which comes at the end of the rainy season in sign 

1 Cf. IV, 21 “ ’’ Waters became 

olesr on the ( heliacal) rise of Canopus- born of Kumbha-of grert eftulgeDoe. 

Mallinatha comments:— “ I 3Tc7Il^ 

ffqTrrg:|** From Dowson’s “ Hindu Classical Dictionary'* we learn under 
‘ Agastya * that-** Agastya and Va8is|ha are said in Rgvoda to be the offspr- 
ing of Mitra and Varuna, whose seed fell from them at the sight of UrvaAl 
and the commentator SSyapa adds that Agastya was born in a water~jar 
( ‘ Kumbha ’ ) as a “/sA of great lusture, whence be was called * Kalasisnts, * 

* KumbhaSambhava ’ and ‘ Ghatodbhava • . From bis parentage he was called 

* MaitrSvSrup! ’ and Aurva^eya. ** ( oontinued on next page ) 

5 I Annals, B. 0. R* L 1 
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Virgo. The more of it can be discussed when we refer to Agni 
and the Apimnapat god- the son of waters. Let us repeat that 
sometimes at least the celestial waters were regarded as con- 
taining or identical with the heavenly Soma, the beverage of 
Indra '-Mac. p. 86. ** The atmosphere is often called a sea (samudra) 
as the abode of the celestial waters. ( Mac. p. 10). The ** heaven- 
ly rioer Ganges *' is a very familiar expression for the Milky Way 
(Via Lactea). 

(59) AfiiH : She is said to be the mother of the gods and 
accordingly her stellar nature is to be thought of first. “ The 

( continupd from previous page ) 

From “ Agastya in the Tamil Land/* by K. N. Sivaraja Pillai. B. A - 
University of ?vladras-p. 2, we learn that r— “ Agastya is known as *Kala6aja 

* KumbhaSambhava ’...(the pot-born), from the fact that he was born from the 
seed of Mitra received and preserved in a pot ( ‘ Kumbha * ). The story runs 
that once upon a time both Mitra and Varupa had a sort of love contest in 
respect of the heavenly dameel Urvaii and that they could not do anything 
more than depositing t'^eir fertile seed, one in a pot and other in the sea. 
In time, Agastya was born from the pot and Vasistha, one of the reputed 
Saptarsis ( Zeta Ursa Majoris-Mizar ) started his life from the sea. " 

The above quotations show how the story develops round the word 
‘ Kumbha *. 

It is apparent to the writer that the word ‘ Kumbha ' is here misunder- 
stood and so too the variants of that word. As in the ‘ Hasta * word ( vide 
‘ fcari ’ j which means hand as well as the trunk of au elephant, “ Kumbha ** is 
bbtH ‘ the pot ’ as well as ‘ the forehead of an elephant. * We have to take 
here the latter sense of the word: meaning thereby, “the (heliacal) rise 
of .tl)e star Agastya when the oonstoTation H^sta ( Corvus ) is not visible ( in 
season Sarad-Autamn ) ; when the sun covers those degrees wherein that por- 
tion of Hasta ( Gamma, Epsilon and Alpha Cjrvus )-the forehead region of 
elephantine head-is heliacally set. Perhaps the same period should hold 
good for the heliacal rise of the star Mizar-Vasis^ha. Origin of both these 
stars is connected with Urva4l which is Celestial Equator and Equatorial 
shadow later on ( cf. present writer’s paper “ Astronomical Data in the 
Darmas of KfilidSsa*' ) which would point to the circumstance of completion 
of their heliacal rise at all places in India when the sun is approaching the 
Odlestial equator with the approach to the equinoctial star SvSti which rises 
earlier with the Hasta constellation (vide paras 45 and 48). 

It is to be noted that the star is styled a “fish” of great lustre. This 
way of calling the star a fish will help us in inte»'preting some of the 
'miracles ' of the Gospels ( Mt. XI V, 13-21 : XV, 32-39 ) and other portions 
therein where the disciples are called ( Mt. IV, 19-20 ) ‘ fishers * and mado 

* fishers of Men * as well as the Flood or the Deluge stories wherein the *fi»h*' 
( Canopus^Agaatya ) plays a prominent part. (continued on the next page ) 
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golb are said to have been bora from Adifcl, fcbe Waters, and Earth 
( X, 63, 2 ) -Mac. p. 121. Their daily course would naturally 
associate them with the earth and water. She is bright and 
luminous ( I, U6, 3 ) -Mac. p. 120 and hence, her stellar nature 
is definite. “She is widdij expanded^' (V, 46, 6 l-Mao. p. 120 
which is therefore a description of the Milky Way-Via Lactea 
the Heavenly Ganges. Aditi is the mother of Mitra and Varuna 
“ ( VIII, 25, 3 ; X, 36, 3 ; X, 132. 6 ) -Mac. p. 120. It looks that 
the Vedic conception of the prime cause of light and stars has 
passed on even beyond from the Varuna-the Pole Star, to Aditi- 
the infinite cluster of the Stars. We can now easily understand 
the “ Adityas. “ In X, 5, 7, it is stated that the existent and 
non-existent were in the womb of Aditi, in the birth-place of 
Daksa. -Mac. p 46. 

( 60 ) Ci^u' We read that “ the beams of Dawn are personified 

as cows, which draw her car ( Mac. p. 47 ) " -Mac. p. 150. The 
Maruts, the regent god(s) of Svati, are sons of cow *• “ the cow Prini 
( V, 52, 16 ) or simply a cow is their mother ( VIII, 83, 1 ) and they 
bear the epithet*' Gomabarah’-* having a cow for their mother ' 
{ I, 85, 3 ; cp. VIIl, 20, 8 ) -Mac. p. 78. The opening of the cow- 


( continued from previous page ) 

Because the fishes do not wink, the stars have been styled^ at times 
* fishes ' as may be seen from the lexicon of Amara, III. 218, 

I To the same effect we read in the drama ‘ Vikraraorvasiya^of 

EaiidSsa after III, 17, “ m I ^ 

II ” . Tbs gliding through of these ‘ fishes ' in the heavenly 

expanse might have given rise to the idea of the heavens as a vast " Sea, ” 
the Pole Star Dhruva-Varutja being the suzerain, styUd also as the Lor 
of the Sea.” Close association aod the nature of Mitra and Varupa ( n 

north) has been noted already ; and Canopus in the south may well get tv 

the picture. The seed of Varuija (in the northern quarter) may well be 

assooiated with the birth of Vasistha in the “sea "in-North. 

As noted before ( in paras 4.5 and 48 ) the early appe trance of the pearl- 
like stnr Citra ( Spioa -Alpha Virgo) along with the rise of Hasta 
(Ctrvtts) oonstellatioa may well have given rise to the ° ^ 

popular myth expressed in “ tr «T3T tPT ” 

( in the ‘ Kumbha ’)-in the forehead of an elephant. 

Itwill be realised how the wards “ Eumbia, Fish 

applicable in the old myths and stories. That is how 
olassioal god Gaqe^a comes into being, the heliacal rise ° 

Agastya when the “ Hasta” ( Corvus -‘kari'-l disappears heUacally. 
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stalls at the dawn may therefore refer to the eqinootial time when 
it is not a daily affair that is intended thereby. But far the 
Autumnal equinox, the Maruts would not be in the picture. The 
star group ( representing the cows ) which is connected with the 
Svati ( Aroturus= A*B5dtes ) star is the Bootes cluster of stars 
( N. 20® to N. 50® ) which has at its other ( northern ) end the well 
known star Arundhatl ( Alcor ) and the star Vasistha ( Sixth of the 
Saptarsi-Zeta Ursse Majoris ). It seems that the famous cow of 
plenty- ‘ Nandinl-iTSami^f^^* -Surabhi-Devaki-has some 
reference to this star group ( including Svati ), if we remember 
that the Nandinl-Kamadhenu is in the keeping of Arundhatl and 
Vasistha ( Cf, Raghuvarhsa, I, 56, 82; II, 25, 62ff. ). The star group 
Bootes connected with Srati and Alcor occupies nearly 20 degrees 
of ( northern ) passage of sun in heaven and the king Dillpa took 
21 days in attending her. He met the lion ( r^d coloured S^ati ) on 
the final day which perhaps means that the scar Svati-Arcturus- 
was there after 21 days. We have therefore to consider this period 
and this constellation Bdbtes in our thoughts of opening of the 
co^ty-stalls at the autumnal ‘ dawn, ' For futhur reference to cow, 
see Appendix re ** Arifaman and Bhag a on pp. 151-153. 

( 61 ) Anqir(Me8 * — The fathers-or the Pitrs-are the regents of 
constellation Magha ( Alpha Leo'-Regulus ). It seems that 
they refer to the constellation Saptargi ( Ursae Majoris) of seven 
stars, the last of which occupies the spaces at the Autumnal 
equinox. Yama is associated with the departed fathers (Pitrs), 
particularly the Ahgirases ( X, 14 , 3 and 5 )“'Mac. p. 170, and 171. 
“ Accompanied by them Indra pierces Vala ( II, 11, 20 j -Mac. 
p. 142. “ To them Indra disclosed the cows ( VIII, 52, 3 ) for them 
he opened the stalls ( 1, 51, 3 ; 1. 134, 4 )’ -Mac. p. 142. The action 
of killing the demon and opening of the cow-stall does connect 
them ( through Hydra and Bootes ) with the Autumnal equinox at 
Svftti. Hence it will be proper if we understand them as Saptarsis 
from this latter point and from the former point which refers to 
their regency of Maghd. We may read this chapter accordingly. 

Tha Van^thas claim to have first awakened with their hymns 
( VII, 80, 1 ) ’ -Mac. p. 47. This seems to refer to the heliacal rise 
of Vasistha in the season autumn, with cessation of rain and 
approach of harvest season when sacrifies are resumed, cf. Rbhus. 
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( 62 ) Viv'j»v’it-Mn ‘"> : “ Soma dwells with Vivasvat ( IX, 26, 

* -Mac, p, 42, , PS well ap Apah ( vide Soma and Apah ). This 
description points to the stellar nature of this God. “ The gcds are 
also once spoken of as the offspring (JanimS) of Vivasvat (X, 
63, 1 ) ” -Mao. p. 42. This does point to the preeminence of this 
god, which, in the stellar regions belongs to the Pole star - to 
Dhruva. “ He is the father of Manu the ancestor of the human 


race " -( Mac. p. 42 ). The characteristic connection cf Dhruva 
with the gnomon seems to have been referred to. “ The Asvins 
who dwell with Vivasvat are besought to come to the offering 
(1.46, 13 ) *’ -Moo. p. 42. The Asvins who dwell with the Viva- 
svat refer to their proximity at tne Vernal equinox and the con- 
nection of Soma points to his proximity at the Autumnal equi- 
nox. “ Some dwells with Vivasvat ( IX, 26, 4 ) and is cleansed 
bv the daughters ( H. —longitudes ) of Vivasvat ( IX, 14, 5 ) 
-Mao. p. 42. “ The streams of Soma flow through the sieve hav- 
ing obtained ( the blessing ) of Vivasvat and producing the bless- 
ing ( bhagam ) of Dawn ” ( IX, 10, 5 ) Mac. p. 42, is quite natural. 

( 63 ) Sacrifices followed the measurement of Time from the 
gnomon ( Sahku ), We read that “ Manu was the institutor of 
saorifice.-For when he had kindled the fire, he presented the first 
offering with the seven priests to the gods ” ( X, (>3, 7 )-Mac. 
p. 139. The seven priests afe the Saptarsis heliacally arrived, 
associated with the sacrifices which start at the end of the rainy 
season in autumn and with the suppression of Hydra. Ynma too 
is the son of Vivasvat (Mac. p. 139) which is the same concep- 
tion but from a different view point-from point of oblivion with 
reference to short human standard 


(64 ) rmstr-Saraw.ft: We apply the calendar to ascertain the 
position of sun when the worship in honour of the goddess 
Sarasvatl commences. The days when this goddess is invoked 
are Asvin 7th to 9th tithis ( digits ), of the bright half, when the 
lunar mansion on its seventh tithi is Mula constellation, and on 
the ninth the constellation is then Sravana. The first day of the 
Srftvana month is of the dark half when the sun is in the 47th 
space of Pusya and the moon is in the 0 first) space of the 
Abhiiit constellation (Vide tables III-IV). From that day. 81 
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digits of the moon will complete the sixth tithi of the Aivin month ( its 
bright fortnight ) which would mean in all 79 and 43/62 solar days 
from the summer solstice, or 796 and 58/63 sapces of the ecliptic. 
The sun would there/ jre be at the time in the Citra constellali'jn 
perhaps nearing the CitrS star longitude ( A Virgo-Spica) com- 
pleting its 38 spaces, the regent god being Tvastr. By that time, 
the moon will complete 2 circles and 3358 with 29/31 spaces ( 134 
Bpaces=a solar day) from Abhijit, placing her.self in the constella* 
tion Mula according to the equal space system ( vide table IV, ). 
Three digits more and she is in the Sravana constellation, in its 
53rd space. Now we can understand the description of Sarasvatl' 
and Tvastr with reference to Citra ( Spica ) star. 

(65) Sarasvati is called “an ‘iron’ fort” -(Mac. p. 86) 
perhaps from, the blue colour of the star Spica. She is called a 
stream ( bindhu ’ ) surpassing all other water ( bright light ) in 
greatness. The term is remarkable in its reference to the 

star of the magnitude of Citra ( Spice-Virgo ). It seems that 
great stars are considered to be oceans of ( water ) light. She has 
“seven sisters and is sevenfold ( VI 61, 10-12 )” -( Mac. p. 86) 
which evidently seem to refer to the ( heliacal arrival of seven 
stars of the Saptarsi constellation. “ The goddess comes to the 
sacrifice on the same chariot as the Fathers* and seats herself on 
the sacrificial grass (X, 17, 8-9)’ -Mac. p. 86. The reference to the 
arrival of the Piirs-fg'^ hers i s a reference to ( the heliacal ) arrival 
of the Saptarsis, perhaps completed at the same time. Her appear- 
ance at //te harvest season has been an international symbol-a 
stalk is given in the hand of the Virgo : the Vedic poets see in 
her the motherly element and sings that “ Her unfailing breast 
( of AB. IV, 1. ) yields riches of e /ery kind’’ ( 1, 164, 49 )-Mac p. 87, 
a beautiful picture of the splendid harvest. She is “a Vrtra slayer 
(VI. 61, 3-7) ’’-Mac p. 87; evidently, since her beneficent influence 
persists even when the Hydra has not yet terminated. The star 
Spica rises just after or along with the Hasta and Svati and hence 
its description acquires much of the imagery that can bo pictured 
from the proximity of the Hasta constellation. “She is particularly 

1 Her name ‘ SBrudS ’ retains the association of Autumn. So too the 
swan, lotua, flowers etc., emphasise this season in her picture, »he peacock 
reflects the Saptar|i- the fathers ( vide para 75 for this peacock). 



( H. and naturally ) associated with the Maruts " -Mao. p. 87 and 
78 ). The VS. even speak of Sarasvati as the bride of the asvins ” 
(Mac. p. 87) which seems to refer to the astrological seventh 
house to their position in east ( lagna ), with reference to Citrfi. 

(66) The goi Tvnstr an individuality of his own. He 
holds an ‘iron' aie in his hand ( VIII, 29, 3 )” Mac. p. 116. 
This seems to refer to the shape ^ of the Hasta ( Corvus ) con- 
stellation. He bears a bowl of wealth, a cup full of Soma(AV. 
9, 4, 3-6 ) Mac. p. 116. This picture brings in Sv^ti in which 
constellation. Soma is purified and drunk by the gods. ” “As a 
companion of the Ahgirases, he knows the regions of the gods 
( X. 70, 9 ) “ Mac. p. 117. This refers to his rise with the Sapta- 
rsi constellation. He is “ yoking his two steeds ( Mao. p. 116 ) 
which seems to point to the tw^o stars of Asvinl constellation in 
the opposite direction. '' Tvastr is especially the guardian of 
Soma, which is called the ‘ mead of Tvastr ' ( 1, 117, 22 )-Mao. p. 
116. This seems to refer to the simultaneous rising of the star Sv&ti 
and Citra on the eastern horizon. Since the (Autumnal) equinox 
does not fall in the Citra constellation in spite of its having such 
close association, but it has to give way in preference to Svftti, 
( which rises earlier ). Indra is said to have a quarrel with Tva?tr 
and to have stolen Soma from his house (Mao. pp. 116-117 ) which 
is near equator. 

(67) It will be worth while to note that the months, days 
and the fortnights of festivals have to be scrutinized before we 
may apply the old calendar. We have to see if they arc or are 
not modified or changed later on; and to see if the days are either 
solar ones, or civil ones, or if it is the digits that are stated by 
the day. Wherever lunar digits and lunar mansions are stated 
it looks that the solar days ( of solar months ) are not in question . 
rather the solar day and position of sun amongst stars is fixed 
through them ; but we have to be careful in accepting the name of 

1 The imagery after this shape of an “axe*' reappears later in a 
different form in our classical literature in the figure of PriroSttrSma who 
holds an Axe. It is like Oane^ia and Koritikeya, the advent of Agastya-star 
Canopus'-, the symbolical elephantine head being substituted by the axe-like 
shape of the Hasia ( Corvus) constellation. KMtikeya gives another 
imagery after Agastya, the ride on peacock representing its heliacal arrival 
along with that of saptar^i ( vide para 75). 
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the month in all such cases. It seems that the sysetm of equal 
spaces is agreed upon in the Vedic calendar in some quarters, in 
preference to the one of unequal spaces. That however does not 
alter the actual position of the stars though it alters, at times, the 
space value ascribed to them, in terms of the constellation. 

( 68 ) Fr/rg:— This is preeminently the Aid the serpent of the 
obstructive and of the ‘ evil ' tendency ( Mac. p. 152 and p. 158 ). 
“Hence he is without feet or hands (I, 32,7; HI, 30, 8.)' -Mac. p. 158 
There is little doubt that he has some connection with the rainy 
season. “ He has thunder at his disposal ( I, 80, 12 ) as well as 
lightning, mist and hail ( I, 32, 13 ) ** Mac. p. 158. It is Maruts 
that help Indra to overcome him and his form of a serpent leads 
us to take him to represent the gigantic but zigzag constellation 
Hydra which ends in Svati ( regent god being Vayu ) and which 
begins at Aslesa constellation, whose regent god is Rarpa 
the Serpent. 

( 69 ) He is overpowered in the Sarat season and it was then 
the fortieth day, fortieth perhaps from sometime to the 
heliacal rise of star Canopus on the Indian horizon ( Cf. II, 12, 3 
and 11). Indra released .veystt ‘ Siwd/jgs * to follow their course 
is also told herein. It seems to refer to the free course of Sapta- 
rsi along with Bodbes (the cow) after their heliacal rise. The 
release of the cows by Indra is accordingly quite natural, it being 
then the Autumnal equinox. The term * Smdhn * applied bo Citra 
is also applied to the seven stars of the Saptarsi constellation. 
( Of. II, 12,12 ). The serpentine god was, of course, a shining god. 
It seems that “ the seven rivers that flow in the jaws of Varuna 
as into a surging abyss (Vllf, 58, 12) '-( Mac. p. 25) refer to 
the Saptarsi and the Pole Star. 

( 70 ) In the fight with this Hydra group, Indra gets help from 
many other gods of whom, we have yet to consider the Brhaspati, 
Agni and Visnu. For this purpose, we shall have to look to an 
additional faotor-to the Agastya star in the south, ( the cardinal 
point opposite to theNorth^) which sets heliaoally before the begin- 

» We road in Raghu. IV, 44 ‘‘ MallinStha in 

h«8 comments observes that “ apTW 1 

Son and of the ** Father in Heaven ’’ put somewhat differently. 




Mo. G Shows constellations fi^oin to ( in horn-s o to 14 ) witli setv-ons ^ and Shows f^r^Hydra from solstice 

to equinox ( with adjoiniim' consteriatinn^^ from to at ) with its 100 ‘ forts *, the 100 

‘ Kanravas \ the Dragon, the Biblical Serpent, the Evil, the Bavana, ^he Satan, 
embodyimr Rahn to Kern etc., etc., spreading from 3^ to 
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in? of Hjrdta but which rises halKcally on the termination of the 
rainy season (Of, Raghuvatria IV, 21 ). It is then the time when 
Hasta-Corvus) is heliaoally setting. Further.sinoe the odnstellation 
Hasta is in the scuthi the other stars of the two suooBedlag con- 
stellations Oitra and Svati set in soon aftar it. Hence the star 
Canopus is conceived to rise with the heliacal appearance of ei|ui* 
nootial star Svati. This phenomena also has a parellel in the north 
with reference to the heliacal rise of the Saptarsl oonstdllation, 
because it marks approximately the same time. Hence, in the 
fight with Vrtra, we come across a star, its star picture and the 
conception of Light as against the darkness ( of the period of the 
rainy season). 

( 71 ) Enili A few remarks on the evil serpentine god will not 

be out of place. The concapUon of evil as of a gliding, crooked 
serpentine form k international ( as Dragon, Hydra, Satan etc.) 
but Hydra constellation has escaped the notice as well as the Nor- 
thern star group of Saptarsl and the Southern star Agastya, the 
two saving graces to this evil, -all of them have been lost right 
of. At times the Draco constellation is mistakenly taken when 
the Hydra ought to figure in. The Biblical serpent who is tempt* 
ing the Eve with the (golden?) fruit is this Hydra with the 
( golden) Svati ( Arcturus ) at its end, the Eve being the Light 
associa‘:ed with the gnomon ( = Adam) [ of. quotation ( iC) from 
the Jain Text and notes thereon pp. l59-i60. ] The d agon in most 

of the myths is Hydra. The several headei monster in the story of 
Hercules is none else than the Hydra constellation, the mouths 
representing the stars that may be associated with the AilesI 
constellation, Hercules representing Canopus-Agastya. 

( 72 ) Erhanpaii: The planet Jupiter is out of question here. 
Bthaspati is the regent god of the Pusya constellation at the enni* 
mer solstice the cardinal northern point, and which is near the 
Hydra constellation. “ He is seven mouthed and seven rayed 
( IV, 50, 4-Mno. p. 101 ) which fact points to his connection with 
the Oaptarsi constellation ; the end of the Saptarsl furnishes 
another picture. “ He also wields a g:)ld 0 a hatchet ( V£I, 97, 7 ) 
and is armed with an iron axe, which Tvastr sharpens 
( X. 53, 9, ) *' Mac. p. 101. The golden colour is an index of the 
Sv&ti star and the shape of axe to that of the Hasta star, the- 
proximity of Oitra (of blue colour) bringing in the regent god 

6 ( Annals. B. O, E. L ] 
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TfttStf; He is said to be * 6i!ue*baoked ’ which cannot be explained 
by relernoe to Citr& star ; but *’ he is Rolden-coloured and ruddy 
(V. 43, 12) ’’-Mac. p. 101, This it seems, is a northern 
imagery of the star Agastya-Canopus, which, when it rises helia- 
oally is accompanied with the heliacal arrival of the Saptarsi 
stars. The colour of Agastya is changing and variegated to-day 
but it was red if we follow the oovert allusions to it' in the 
dramas of E&lid&sa ( Vide writer's paper “ A-ttronomica) Data in 
the Dramas of E&lid&sa )”. 

(73) The epithet Angirasa ( son of Ahgirasas) belongs to 
him exclusively ( II, 23, 18 ) "-Mao. p. 102. This does emphasise 
his connection with the Saptarsi. So too, in the description — 
“ When Brhaspati with fiery gleams rent the defences of Vala, 
he revealed the treasures of the cows -, as if splitting open eggs, he 
drove out the cows of the mountain ; he beheld the honey enclosed 
by the stone ; be brought it out, having cloven ( Vala ) with h's 
roar ; he smote forth as it were the marrow of the Vala ( X. 68, 
4-9 ) "-Mao, p. 102. This description points to the end of Sapta 
rsi constellation connected with the Bootes and the end of Hydra 
at the Autumnal equinox. The equinoctial place seems to have 
been called a mountain. It was on the mountain that the 4hi 
( = Vrtra) was resting ( Mac. p. 158 ) . It was from the mountain 
that the bird ( Svfiti ) brought the fire ( Mac. p. 71 ). The top of 
the gnomon is as it were a peak ( Sinu ) as we saw in the case of 
Trita ( vide Trita ). He drove out the caw^ and distributed them in 
hwven ( II, 24, 14, ) ’’-Mac. p. 102. The cows so released are 
therefore nut terrestrial. It will be perhaps evident. With Indra, 
he is Soma drinker ( IV, 49, 3; IV 50, 10 ) ” ( Mac. p. 103 ) which 
is an index of his proximity to the Autumnal equinox. He is nat- 
urally associated with the Maruts ( Mac. p, 103 ) which transfers 
to him the roar of the Maruts in the fight. And since be is asso- 
ciated with the Saptarsis, be is associated with songs, with the 
wisdom of the priests as well as with their learning. Thus he 
is supreme in his beneficence because prosperity is the fruit at 
|he Autumnal equinox. ( vide Amara I 3, 24, 27 re. Angirasa.) 

t Ttw uniting red jewel in the Vikramorira^iya and the red-jewelled ring 
of the I^Bkuntala. Cf. alao Vikram. IV, 34, 36 ; V, !, 3, 4 etc. for their deeorip* 
lions of deep red color. 
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( 74 ) Vi^u ’• In the oonoeption of this god wo hayo another 
imagery drawn around the star Agastya the regent of the South, 
He rises daily for some hours and then sets. But his treadings 
are marked by important events in human life. In Visnu, he is 
conceived as taking big stridos-three strides* of which the third 
is beyond the ken of mortals. “ Man glorifying Visnu, tracks 
two steps of that heaven beholding ( deity ) but he apprehends 
not the third ; nor can the waring winged birdt { pursue it ) ” 
(-Wilson-) RV I 155, 5 -Mac. p. 38.” The same notion 
seems to be mystically expressed ( 1, 155, 3 t when ho is said to 
boar his third name in tha bright realm of heaven. The highest 
place of Visnu is regarded as identical with the highest place of 
Agni, for Visnu guards the highest, the third place of Agni (X, 1,3) 
and Agni with the loftiest station of Visnu guards the mysteri- 
ous cows ( V, 3 , 3 ). The highest step of Visnu is seen by the 
liberal like an eye fixed in heaven ( I, 22, 2d ) ; it is his dear 
abode where pious men rejoice and where there is a well of honey 
( 1. 154, 5 ), and where the gods rejoice ( VIII, 29 , 7 ). This highest 
step shines down brightly and is the dwelling ofindraand V4nu, 
where are the many-horned swiftly moving cows [ “ «iar UTV: 
snri ” ] and which the singer desires to attain ( I, I5t, 6 ) 


-Mac. p. 38. 

(75) It is told that the f/iree steps exhaust all the Bhuvanas 
( 1, 154, 2). This expression, we suggest, should be taken to mean 
that the three strides cover all the changes in the year, of one 
complete revolution of sun whereafter the phenomena would 
repeat. Thus, we must measure the strides along the ecliptic in its 
3860 spaces. 'The loftiest step is invisible and in the bright realm 
of heaven; therefore it represents the phenomena when the 
star Agastya has set heliacally. Since the final step contains 
‘flow of honey ’-which is a reference to the rams and their 

results; and ‘ wherein there are many horned cows » 

reference to the Saptarsis with their forecrest ( known there y a 
times as ‘ Oitrasikhandl ’-a peacock with crest-Amara I, 3 27 ) ; . 

the final step must therefore be from the summer season to th. 

autumn or to the Autumnal equinox. The third name may re^r 
to Brhaspati but this is only a conjecture because we do not know 
the other names at present. Now, if we count the spxces.onvardi. 
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on the eoliptfo from Abhijit, 1220 spaces would bring us to the 
constellation Krttikfi ( Pleiades ) a^^cording to the equal space 
division. From thence, further 1220 spaces would bring us to the 
end of the constellation Uttariphalgunl the period of the invisibi- 
lity of Agaetya. The third 1220 spaces would take us back to 
Abhijit whose regent is Brahma. The star Canopus sets heliaoally 
just about the sun in Krttika ( vide table IV)' and rises when the 
sun. is covering up Hasta in his rays. This is just the step-the 
final and the third ( if the fir^t begins with the heliacal rise of 
Agastya )-where he is not eeen-it is really beyond the mortal 
ken, only ‘ the wise ^ or liberal know it. It is remarkable that the 
regent god of the constellation Erttika is Agni. ( This may 
perhaps account for the list of constellations starting with Erttika 
found in some works ). “ Visnu is spoken of ( 1, 15G, 5 ) as having 
three abodes ( Trisadhastha) an epithet primarily appropriate to 
Agni. Mao. p. 38. Shall we be justified to say that one of the 
two unknown names of Visnu is Agni ? Visnu is considered the 
‘ ancient germ of order ' ( Mao. p. 38 ) which seems to signify some 
basis of the Agni worship, connected with the cycle of seasons 
and Canopus. 

( 76 ) The cows in the sacrifice * Qivam Ain-m' seem to bo of 

* The helincal setting of Agastya-Canopus:— This happens in or about tha 
beginniDg of sign Taurus when the sun is there ( vide tables Ui and IV for 
the signs ) and which oiroumstanoe is graphic illv narrated in the Gospels as 
the ‘ betrayal ’ of Christ by one of his twelve disciples ( in one of the twelve 
signs of the ecliptic ) for 30 pieces of silver ( which is 30 degress or perhaps 
30 days in a sign ). The heliacal rise of this star occurs when the sun is in 
the sign Virgo ( vide tables III and IV for the sign ) which makes it symboli- 
cally the ‘ son of a Virgin ’ as the Gospels would have it Fr )ra Ta irus to 
Virgo, it is the third portion of the ecliptio-the one vast stride of Visi;iu. 
**Tbe Son of Man will come in clouds” is a natural imagery arising out of 
assoefatioD of Canopus with the rainy season ( the idea seems to have 
originated in the conception of the ** ApSiunapSt god ) The heliacal rise of 
this star is associated with barvest-the Christ is styled the ** Lord of 
Harvest. ” 

When this truth will be realized, it will be found that for want of proper 
elucidation of such symbolical accounts, the **betravaP’ ofCiirist has b«en 
asoribed to an iodividu *1 or to a tribe or to a race ; and develop therefrom 
one of the most unfortunate piece of history -develop bitterness leading to 
hatred, vengeance and persecution: and that they follow on and persist 
through centuries for the * blood* of Christ-for the yearly phenomena of the 
beUaoal setting of Oanopus in reality 1 1 
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Saptarsis with their crest ( =horns ) ia the forepart and hoofs ip 
Bootes, the cows which reside in the final step of Vispu. when 
during rains, for two months, the sacrifices get out of question, 

( 77 ) In the fight against Vrtra, naturally Visnu is iissooiated 
with fndra. Indra about to slay Vrtra says, ‘ Friend Vispu, 
stride out (IV, 18. 11)’^ Mao. p. 39. The one important 

function of Agastya is suppression of Hydra, classically, of the 
King Bali. 

( 7^ ) Indrg : One of the central figures in the Vedic poetry is 
Indra. He nearly reflects the character of the most of gods we 
have described so far. We need not therefore repeat the descrip- 
tions. All the gods are unable to frustrate bis deeds and counsels 
( II, 32, 4 ) ‘ Even Varuna and Surya are subject to his command' 
( 1, 101, 3 cp. II. 38, 9 ) Mac. p 58. This description would not 
warrant his iJentity with the sun, Varuna is the god of Night 
and hence, in day time, the god who would command Sun is 
Indra. Ic looks therefore that the Indra god is the regent god of 
the Sun ( East) as Varuna god is the regent god of the Star 
Dhruva ( North ). He is a lighting god and the fight with Vrtra 
( cf* Mac pp. 58 61 and the Maps ) puts him at the summer solstice 
point and also at the Autumnal equinox. His car is drawn by 
the twi) tawny steeds (hari)** (Mac. p. 55). This description 
•associates him with the Vernal Equinox, the two steeds Seem to 
be the two Asvin stars. His fondness for the drink of Soma asso- 
ciates him with Light and Time and since he is resplendant ( in 
the sun ) he is drinking it much more than any other porf, the excep- 
tion being made of the Vayu god, the latter having the privilege 
of being stationary at the Autumnal equinox. This is sufficient 
to explain the Indra god over and above what has been explained 
in connection with the various other gods. cf. Note ‘ G ^ on p. 15L 
(79 ) Aqni' — After considering the several gods, we are in a 
position to understand the god Agni and Agni worship. The 
place of Agni is as central in the religious literature as it is in 
the home of the Vedic times, Agni is the Light that is on the earth 
b*it^ in a repreheutative capacity. He is “ Purohita ( Mac. p. 96 ) 
“ representative on earth of the heavenly lights. When the star- 
lights are gone—in visible, when the sun is abs8nt*”not yet on 
the borispn-at Dawn, Agni the representative is lighted 
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up. He thus represents the star light that is not present. 
When in the evening, the ( star ) light again returns with 
the stars, his function of representation is superfluous — it termi* 
nates. It is not to be forgotten that the sun is not the predomi* 
nant figure or an exclusive eminent god in the Vedic conceptions. 
Varuna has his own eminence. Of a subordinate nature is the 
eminence of Mitra Of another eminence is the star Canopus- 
Agastya in various imageries of Vedic gods. Agni is therefore the 
representative of each and every one of them, at day time or when 
they are with the sun, set heliacally. Hence, till the time of the 
heliacal rise of this star Canopus, Agni represents him as Apam- 
vatsa or rather as Apamnnpnt, as son of waters. Waters ’’“because 
it is then the rainy season. ( We may here recollect the imagery 
of the gospels that ‘ the Son of Man will come on clouds * ). 
Agni when born is Varuna Mac. p. 29 ) is a perfect expression 
since Varuna is not visible at day and because Varuna is the 
pivot of the ( Vedic) stellar gods, the sun being only one of the 
many such gods. It is thus that the sacred and godly character 
of Agni is bestowed on it by Varuna. “ When kindled, he is 
Mitra ( V 31, 1 ) ’’ ( Mac. p. 29) is also true. It is in the measure- 
ment of time ( from morn ) that the Mitra god stands associa- 
ted with the Varuna. Agni in waters (Mao. p. 92) is a refer 
enoe to the Agastya, when he is in waters in the rainy season. 
The autumn follows. It is told that Urns arrives with a bright 
child ( Mao p. 48) she has been produced (prasuta ) for the pro- 
ductlon (savaya) of Savitr and arrives with a bright child 
(1, 113, 1-2 ) ”. Savitr is the regent god of Hasta ( Corvus ) conste 
nation. ( Cf. Gospels “ Before they came together she was found 
with child of the Holy ghost Matthew I, lS-19, and “ Joseph 
knew her noCtill she had brought forth a son ” — ( I, 25 ). This is 
the case of the heliacal rise of star Agastya (in Autumn with Sun 
in Virgo ) in the proximity of the Autumnal equinox through the 
early appearance of star Svati where the equator and ecliptic 
unite. He is thus said “ to have been born from the belly of 
Asura III 29, 4 ) *’ ( Mac. p. 90 ) meaning thereby the heliacal 
rise of Agastya even while the ( asura ) Hydra was there. Thus 
the importance of the ildvent of Canopus is the importance of 
Agni. “ In him are comprehended all the gods ( V, 3, 1), whom 
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he surrounds as a felly the spokes (V,13, 6)” (Mao. p. 95) is 
the correct description of >.gni since the Vedic gods are stellar gods 
and the Vedic analyiis of the prime force seems to be the Light that 
pervades everywhere in one form or another. Agni represents an 
utdsroken human touch with the divine lights as their representative 
''n the earth. ‘ Thus the sun enters Agni when it sets ’* ( Mao. 
p. 93 ). ' 

( 80 ) As a representative of Light and of Time too, through 
the light, Agni is described as follows “ Agni knows the 
sacrifice exactly ( X, 110, 11 ) and knows all rites ( X, 132, 3 ). 
Knowing the proper season he rectifies the mistakes which 
men commit through ignorance of the sacrificial ordinances 
of the gods ( X, 2, 4-5 ) ” Mac. p. 97. Thus he becomes a centre 
of knowledge, of prayers, of devotion, of offerings and of all the 
activities the knowledge may lead to. “ The sacrificial fire seems 
to have been an Indo-European institution also, since the Italians 
and Greeks, as well as the Iranians and Indians had the custom 
of offering gifts to the gods in fire ” Mac. p. 99. 

( 81 ) Great importance has been attached to the harvest 
season falling about the Autumnal equinox. The bird-ot the star- 
Svati thus -fetching the fire, the Light, or kindling the fire 
has been an international story. The daughter of the sage 

■ Kanva protected by the bird ( Svati ) earns a most graceful 
tribute Sakuntala is the good action incarnate ’’ ( vS- 

JTffr ^ Sak. V. 15 ). This is the true description of the 

resultant activiues which started with the resumption of the 
worship of Light and Time-of Agni worship, pure in the basic 


conception at the Autumnal equinox period. It did degenerate 

' Here we can 'explain th« Indian ctutom of Wuvingof Light performed 

before the images of gods at twilight, both at Dawn and at Dask. When the 
stars begin to lade and disappear at Dawn, the temple doors are opened and 
the first ceremony performed before the deity is to wave the Light before the 
image, which is the representative of the ( stellar ) deity. The oonolading ce- 
remony at Dusk is identical in nature : since the stars begin to shine, the 

temple doors are closed after the Waving of Light. It is called rStriki 
ceremony implying its limitation to the time of night only. The human touch 
with gods-with the stellar gods remains uninterrupted after dusk to dawn, 
during night : but during day it is lost and accordingly, it is confinued through 
the representative Image, the representation with its Msumption « it. 
termination being carried through this lymbolioal act of Waving of Light. 
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later on into blooiy sacrifioes when the stellar light value of the 
gods was lost in blooi. Mao. pp. 29-30;- “The same contrast 
between Mitra as god of day and Varuna as god of night is impli- 
ed in the ritual literature, when it is prescribed that Mitra should 
receive a white and Varuna a dark victim at thj saorificial post 
( T3. II, 1 , 7, 4 ; II, 1, 9, 1 ; MS. II, 5, 7 ) ” . Stars were described 
at times as animals as it may be seen with reference Co Visnu 
who is described as “ 5 Wfw; f ” 1, 154, 2. It may be 

easily realised how ‘sacrifices’ came to mean ‘killing the ‘animal,’ 
associated with gods or with godhood. The Goats are sacrificed to 
goddesses, the sign A.ries ( Ram ) getting associated with the 
Vernal Equinox. 

It is the stellar value that is preserved in the classical 
( stellar ) figures of gods,- in their images that were conceived 
therefrom, and which represent a step secondary to the Agni 
worship. The most prominent instance is that of the Gane^a 
creation and his worship. ( of. foot-notes, pp. 129-135 ). 

( 82 ) It has nut been yet possible for the writer to under- 
stand the several other Vedic gods. Perhaps they may have 
some connection with the lunar mansions and with full moon. 

( 83 ) Before concluding this article, we quote that “ Soma is 
described in the RV. as pressed three times in the day. Thus the 
Jibhu!* are invited to the evening pressing, ( IV, 33, 11 etc. ), 
Indra to the mid-day pressing- ( III, 32, 1-2 VIII 37, 1 ), 
which is his alone ( IV, 36, 7 ), while the morning libation 
is his first drink ( X, 112, 1 ) Mac. p. 107. The Rbhus are of 
the Saptarsi group whose heliacal rise is described in the 
passage we quote just below. If the Asvins terminate the divine 
night, the opposite point would be the termination of the divine 
day, and the summer solstice would be the mid- day. Thus Indra 
has mid-day pressing while Rbhus (of the Saptarsi at the 
Autumnal equinox=the divine evening ) have the evening press- 
ing. And when Indra gets Identified in the Sun, he gets the 
morning one too at the Vernal Equinox. Let us quote the con- 
dition described of the time when, at about Hasta constellation, 
(its regent god being Savitr) the Saptarsis rise heliaoally and 
when Citr&, with its regent god Tvastr and the ind- cation of 
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the Autumnal equinox Svati ( Vftyu ^ ara manifest through early 
arrival of Svati ( Vayu ). 

( 84 ) Another myth connects the Bbhus with Sivitr. They 
are said to fuive been round the sky; wind^sp^d^ in swift course ( IV, 
33, 1 ; Cp. I, 161, l2 ), After much wandering, they came to the 
house of Savitr, ’ who conferred immortality on them when they 
came to Agohya ( 1, 110, 2-? ). When slumbering for twelve days, 
they had rejoiced in the hosoitality of Agohya, they made fair 

fidlds and directed the streams, plants occupied the aried ground 
and water the lowlands * IV, 33, 7 ). By their skill they made 
grass on the heights and waters in tne depths, when they slumber- 
ed in the house of Agohya ( 1, 161, 11 ). Having slept, they asked 
Agohya as to who had awakened them ; in a year they looked 
around (1,161,13)*' Mac p. 133. There will be nothing that 
will remain concealed once we recgonise the heliacal rise of 
Agastya, when Hasta stars set heliaoally, when Saptarsis rise 
heliacally, in the name ' Agohya '* and its ( heliacal rise ) period, 
before the Autumnal equinox, with the cessation of rain and with 
abundance of vegetation and harve^'t. The heliacal rise of the 
Saptarsis seems to be complete when Svati sets heliaoally-they 
are then 'wind-sped' resuming, after Svati their revolutions, their 
daily course of rising, culmination and setting. Their heliacal 
rise in Autumn is beautifully and vividly described coupled 
as it is with the heliacal rise of Canopus in that interval 
( -it is the very same picture in the Gospels wherein, the Magi, 
the Wise Men from the East, come to worship the Child who= is 
then born to the ‘ Virgin- Mt. IE, 1-12”). The query - who 
awakened them ?-‘ sounds mysteriously answered : in a year they 
get the answer when the heliacal rise is so repeated. 

( 85 ) The Radra^ have not been reftrred to here but we may 

say in brief that they are the regents of Ardra (Befcelgeuse) and of 
Star Sirius ( A-Canis Majoris). the latter occupies portion of hot 
season ? rising in rainy season and the god thus partakes of two 

1 Of note on pp. 129-131 relating to the oonnectioo of Vaais^ha star and 

Canopus in the history and int-rpretatioa <»f the word ' ffumbhayoai. ' 

Savitr irod is the regent god of the const^^Uation Sana ( Cor^uO.-the note 

explains its bearing to ' Kumbha S with which CitrS ( Spioa ). Vasig^ha and 
Canopu!< stars are associated. 

7 I Annals. B. 0. R 1. 1 
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sorts of temperament both convenient and inconvenient, beneficent 
and malevolent.' Ardra being in hot season and heliacal rise of 
Sirius occurring in rainy season amidst torrential rains. [ In the 
paper “ Vedic Gods- V- Rudra—Kdli full consideration of Rudra 

Is taken up along with th i Dhr ip. Femile, V^asu (s), of gods Pusan, 
Savitr, Hiranyagarbha and of Prajapati with ^ A id ^ in their con- 
nection. It was read before the Mysore Oriental Conference in 
Dec. 1933. ft will be published in the A. B. I. in course of time. ] 

(86) Resume » In brief the results (in this article ) aro as 

under : 

Tfu* Calenda r : — 

The year—Primarily of 366 solar days, according to Kautilya, 
and Jain Texts controlled and corrected by Malamasa etc. 

The Ecliptic — 3660 spaces, 38 constellations • two systems of 
equal ( non-Jain) and unequal (Jain') distribution of spaces. 

The months — Ending in full moon according to Kalidasa. 
Kautilya and Jain Texts. 

* To-day star Sirius is blue io color but it seenn to be changing color 
in olden times. “ A learned disou-ision by Or. T. J. J See, moreover, enforces 
the belief that Sirius was ahsolutel red 180D years ago. ‘Astronomy and 
Astrophysics,* Vol. XI, p, 29.” ( from Clerk’s “ Poonlar History of Astro- 

nomy during the l^inetcenth Ceutupy ” ( 1902 ). p. 37.5, footnote. | 

It is remarkable that Kalidasa refers to Siva as * ^^Tla-Lohita ’ ( Sak. VII, 
34 ) which, with rt3foP0ncc) to star Sirius, would ba blue-red i e. purple color. 

We add one more quotation on this suhiect from the “Star Lore of all 
Ages*' by W. T. Oloott ( G. P. PiUnam’s Sous, f^owyork ), 5th edition 1929 
pp. 102-3, from its chapter ou Oani.s Major-S(riu> ; — 

“The question wheth-ir Sirius has changod in color .since early times has 
given rise to considerable controversy. Ptolemy called it fiery red, Senecea, 
claimed it was redder than Mars. Oicero also mentions its ruddy light and 
Tennyson wrotti, ‘ The fiery Sirius alters hue and bickers into red and 
emerald. ' Dr See, the eminent astronomer of the present day, asserts that 

ISOO years ago, Sirius was red There is a reference in Post is to the effect 

that the Roman farmers sacrificed ruddy or fawn colored dogs to save the 
fruits on account of the Dog star, and Dr. See, says there is no reason why 
the Romans should sacrifice red dogs except that Sirius was red, and dogs of 
the same color must be offered up to the “ Dog ” in the sky. There aan be 
no doubt that many of the ancients looked upon red stars as angry deities. * 
In the above description, we get another picture of how accidents of 
associations with Light degenerate into bloody sacrlfioas. The true per- 
spective of stellar values gets obscured and lost ; and thence arise oonsquenc 
misdirected applicatlcns. 
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Equinoxes — In the midst of Asvini and in Sv&ti constellations. 
Solstices — In Pusya and in Abbijii constellations. 

7'^e Gofin and Godd^sf^es * — 

Varuna — Regent god of Pole Star Dhruva, 

Vulvas vat ,i n «« yi 

Mitra — „ of Senku the Gnomon, (the Samrat 

Yantra ) 

Dawn, Dsas — With reference to Gods-Equinoctial points and 
with reference to Calendar, Equinoctial points 
and daily phenomena. 

Alvins — Twins-fche Regent gods of A&vinI at the Vernal 
equinox, 

Vayu, Marut, Matarisvan — The regent gods of Svati ( Arctu- 
rus ) at the Autumnal equinox. 

Brhaspati — The regent god of Pusya at the summer solstice 
( an imagery of Saptarsi after Agastya-Canopus. 
Visna— Agastya ( Canopus *. A— Argo Travis ). 
Vrtra-Ahi-Hydra — The regent of the Serpent god of Aslesa. 
Pitrs-Fathers — Regents of Magha. Saptarsi, 

Rbhus — of Saptarsi group. 

Sapta Sind bus — Seven stars of Saptarsi. 

Cows — Rays of star light ( particularly at Autumnal equinox ). 
Soma — Regent god of Light and of Light combined with Time- 
Apah — As divine-Light ; as terrestrial, transformed into water, 
juice. 

Sarasvatl — ^Regent goddess of Citra ( Spica- A Virgo ). 

Tvastr — Regent god of Citra ( Spica ) constellation. 

Mann, Yama — Sahku the Gnomon. 

Yima — Shadow or Light that alights on Sahku. 

Indra — Regent god of sun. 

Agni — Representative of Star? on earth and of Principal 
stellar gods. 

Trita — Sahku the Gnomon with its two quadrants on its sides. 

ApSmnapat-Agastya— Canopus during its heliacal rise and 
in the rainy season. 
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Apsajases-Lights — Shadows coming to Earth. 

Qandharvas — Star groups at the Autumnal equlnox» such as 
of Bootes. 

Cowstalls — Star lights particularly of some of Bootes stars at 
the Autumnal equinox in Svati. 

Aditi — The milky way-the Heavenly GangeB.-Via Lactea. 
Kfimadhenu — Star group Bootes with Svati. 

Ahgirases — Saptarsi group ( Ursee Majoris ). 

Rudras — Sirius ( A-Canis Majoris ). 

Aryaman— Star Vasistha, ( of Saptarsis ) 

Bhaga — One of the Saptarsi star( x ). 

(87) For all purposes and information, “ Vedio Mythology 
of late Prof. Macdonall has been relied upon while, for facts from 
the Jain sacred texts, the text of Kalalokaprakasa has been used. 

Tht. Texts used are -ref tarred tcj as 

( 1) '‘Vedio Mythology '-by A. A. Macdonell (Trnbner 

Strassburg 1897 ). “ Mac. 

(2) “Hymns from Rgveda P. Peterson ( B. S. S. 

No. XXXVI ). “BV.’' 

I 3) “ Xautillyam ArthasSstram '* - Dr. B. Sharaa Sastri 
( Mysore 1919 Sanskrit series No. 54 ) Text. Transla- 
tion ( Mysore 1923, 2nd edition ). “ Kautilya '' 

( 4 ) “ Kalalokaprakasa “ - of Vinayavijayji (Shri Jaina Dharma 
Prasaraka Sabha, Bhavnagar-Kathiawad ). 

( 5 ) *' The Arctic Home in the Vedas * -B G. Tilak. (Poona 1923) 
Ob. on the Night of the Gods. pp. 68-70. 

( 6 ) “ Bharatiya Jyotisas^stra " - S. B. Dixit. ( 2ad edition, 1931 
Poona) pp. 34, 53, 54. 

(7 ) “ Meghaduta "-of Kalidasa- K. B. Pathak. 2nd edition 1916. 

( 8 ) “ SimpUaei Stellar Maps - ( Lat. N. 20® ) J. C. Olancey 
( 1922 )• 



^9) “ Popular Guide to the Heavens Ball. (George Phillip 
Sod Ltd. Loudon ( 1910 ). 

( 10 ) “ Sskuntala ” of K.ftlidasa-( Nirnayasagar Press editiou 

Bombay ). “ Sak. ” 

{ 11 ) '* Vikramorva^a "-of Kalidasa-Edited by Kale. “Vlkratn." 


( 1“ ) “ Raghuvamsa ” -of Kalidasa-( Nirnayasagar Press edition 
Bombay ) “ Raghu® ’’ 

( 13 ) “ ( Sacred ) Jain Texts ” - 'SuryaprajSapti ’ ( Publishers •• 

Agamodaya Samiti ( Bombay and Surat ) 1919. 

(14) „ „ „ ‘ Jyotiskarandaka ’ (Publishers: 

Agamodaya Samiti ( Bombay and Surat) 1928. 

(15 ) Referred to as “ Kaye ” - “ Astroaomioal Observatories of 

Jai Singh.- ” by G. R. Kaye ( 1918 ) A. 
8. of 1. New Imperial Series Vol. XL. 

( 16 ) ,. „ ,, „ — “ Hindu Astronomy ” - by G. R. Kaye 

( 1924 ) Memoir of the A. S. 1. 

( 17 ) “ Indian Ephemeries ” by Dr. S. K Piliai, Vol. X, Introduc- 
tion. “Pillai. ’• 

( 18 ) Reference to author’s another article 

“ Astronomical Data in the Dramas of KSlidSsa. ” ( to be 
published in the A. B. I. later on. ) It was submitted to the Madras 
Oriental Conference ( Deo. 1924 ) ; its summary will be found in 
the Summaries of Papers ” published by the Conference. 

( 19 ) “Amarakosa" - with com. of Mahesvara. VI ed. 1907, by Jha- 
lakikar Bombay Govt. Central Book Depot. 

— Amara 
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APPENDIX 

A RYAMAN and B 1 1 AG A *-{ Addenda to para 60 ). 

The ccnv of Vasistha leads us to the identity of god Aryaman 
who is po destitute of individual characteristics that in the 
l^aighantuka he is passed over in the list of Gods ( Mao. p. 45 ). 
However, ia PV. I, 139. 7, we find that Aryaman has a milk 
givioT cow' ( Gh. p. 66-67 < which fact points to the connection of 
Aryannn fa Vanistka (Zeta Ursa Major). The relation of both to the 
Autumn is significant in this respect. “ The kings Mitra» Varuna 
and Aryaman are said to have disposed ( created ) the Autumn, 
the month, day and night ( Mac. p. 25 ). sacrifice and rks ’* VII, 
66, 11 ( Gli. p. 66 ). That is just the function of Vasisthas who 
claim to have first awake ned Usas with their hymns ( VII, 80, 
i ) Mac. p. 47. The course of sacrifice resumes with the help 
of Aryaman-Vasistha. The prominence at the Autumnal equinoi 
does permit the grouping of this star with Mitra and Varuna. 
“ Together with Aryaman. Mitra and Varuna are called sun-eyed 
( VII, 66, 10 ) " Mao. p, 21 which means that none of the three can 
he identified with sun- When the (Hindu) longitude of this star is 
162‘’-12', it is in agraornent with Longitude 167°-57’ of constella- 
tion Uttaraphalgupl ( its regent being Aryaman) whose yogatAri 
is Bata Leo ( Kaye p. 9S, 106 ). Both appear on the eastern horizon 
nearly the same time and the halinoal rise comes in later con* 
stellatioDs. These points support the identity of the god proposed 
herein although it will be seen that it is not the only ground for 
the same. The emphasis on the meaning of the word Su * to 
produce used in connection with god Savitr ( regent of the 
asterism Hasta-Oorvus ) has bean noticed ( Mao. p. 34). This 
word “ occurs in connection with ( creation of ) Usas ( Vfl, 77. 1 ) 
with Varuna ( II. 28, 9 ), with the AdityAs ( VIII, 18, 1 ) and with 


^ In respect to this addenda about Aryaman and Bbaga the writer bad 
the benefit of consulting a new treatise Studies on Kg\redio Deitie'i Astro- 
nomical and Nfeteopologioal ” by Sjt. Ekendranath Ghoah ( referred to as Oh, 
herein). It is published in the Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic Sccuty of 
Bengal, Calcutta, ( New Serie.s ) Vol. XXVIII 1932, No. 1, publiahod 5/9/33. 

This treatise supplements in a way the data we get from the work of 
late Prof. MaoDonoll. 
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Mitra. Aryanaan coupled with Sivitr. This employment being sb 
frequent, Yaska ( Nir. X, 31 ) defines Savitr as ‘ Sarvasya prasa- 
vita *-* the stimulator of everything ^ Mac. p. 34. It is thus 
evident that the heliacal rise of god Aryaman ha^ something to 
do with Savitr. Indeed, such an eminent group of gods, and the 
heliacal rise of Ursa Major and that of Agastya at harvest time 
might have furnished an occasion for that famous Savitrl hymn 
of the Veda ( III, 62, 10 ) Mac. p. 33. Creation of Usas points in 
fact to the Autumnal equinoi. “ Soma has been compared with 
Aryaman and Mitra and Varuna ( Gh. p. 66 ). 

Association of Aryaman ( Zeta Ursa Major ) with gods Mitra 
and Varuna may again be referred to. “ Indra is, however in 
RV once coupled in the dual as an Aditya with Varuna as chief 

of Adityas ( VII, 85. 4 ) when one god alone is mentioned as an 

Aditya, it is generally Varuna, their chief; when two are men 

tioned, they are Varuna and Mitra, once Varuna and Indra; 

when three, Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman ;...when five, this is only 
once the case, the same three together with Savitr and hhaga, 

( Mao. p. 44 ). This association does locate both the Aryaman and 
Bhaga to the period of these gods all grouped together, to the 
Autumnal equinox. Who the god Bhaga is canno be so easily 
determined but we may take him to be some star near Vasistha, 
say the fifth of Saptarai-Epsilon Ursa Mijor-wbose longitude is 
154®-39,^ when that of the Purvaphalgunl asterism, whose regent 
is Bhaga, is of its Yogatarft delta Leo ( Kaye p. 98, 106 ). 

The asterism falls in the rainy season when the agriculture is in 
progress and th heliacai rise of C'a'icpis u approaching la 
the lower latitudes. It is a' that time that “ the god Bhaga is 
asked to deepen the ploughing ( III, 12, 4 ) Gh. p. 75. In such 
case and when its heliacal rise is near or about the equinox, 
associating Bhaga too with all the benefits of nature at harvest, 
the word ‘ bhaga ' acquires superb connotation. ‘‘Dawn is Bhaga’s 
sister ( I, 123, 5 ), Bhaga’s eye is adorned with rays 1, 136, 2 ) 
and hymns rise upto Visnu as on Bhaga’s path ” ( III, 54, 14 ) 
Mac. p. 45. The above desoriptlcn too puts the god near the 
Autumnal eauinox since Visau’s strides are associated with this 
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period also ( vidts Visna ). Anyhow, close association of Bhaga 
with Arytnan is unmistakable to support the proposed identifica- 
tion. 

The pair Vasistha and Arun Ihatl (Zeta Ursa Major and Alcor) 
has always been in India an emblem of matrimonial bliss and of 
purity in wedded life ( their heliacal rise at about the equinox - 
union of ecliptic and equator - at a time when it is all rejoicings 
amidst good harvest and bright prospects in the new season does 
contribute to their glorification ). “ Aryaman has been praised for 
proviiin^i a new wafe, once with Bhaga ( X, 85, 23 ) and once 
with Bhaga and Savitr ( X, 85, 36 ) Qh. p. 66. Thus we cannot 
think of Bhaga without the gods Aryaman and Savitr. We may 
again revert to Aryaman. 

“ In Atharvaveda, Aryaman has been invoked for benefit in 
general, to prevent ilMuok in marriage ceremonies (, XIV, i, 50; 
XIV, 2, 13 ), to provide a wife or husband ( VI, 60, I ), to remove 
ill omens on the part of a woman ( I, 18, 2 ) and in mantras for 
an easy delivery ( 1, il, 1 ) “ -Qh. p. 66-67. We may well refer 
all that to Aryaman-Vasistha and read the praises bestowed on 
the sage in Raghu° I 58-74- ’’ mjfrorr ^ srirf^fTr I 

In Taittirlya Brahraana (II, 3,5,4) Aryaman has been 
called the sacrificial fire ( Yajfia In Satapatha Brahmana 
( V, 5, 1, 13) we are told that the path of Aryaman is placed 
above the high direction ( regions ) of Brhaspati Qh. p. 67. The 
fire does refer to the Autumnal equinox and the path refers to 
the northern regions where Saptarsis are. The description will be 
clear if the reader refers to sections relating to Agni and its cult, 
to Soma, Brhaspati and to appearance of stars at about the Autu- 
mnal equinox on the Indian horizon - to their daily rise as well 
as to their haliacal arrival. 

Beyond these few notes about Aryaman and Bhaga, we are 
not yet in a position to say anything more definite. 


8 I Auaals, B. O. R. T. J 
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Jain Texts-Qootations with Observauons. 

From the “ Kd/cUofcoprakaig ” : Ch. XXVIII -PP. 1-141 

( A ) The solar year of 366 days : - 

ii 292 

??rT f^ltraSTT^r?^:’’ a 293 (p. 38). 

( B ) Tuga ( cycle ) of 5 solar years =1830 solar days : — 

jlRTsRnra’^fT i 

ii” 300 (p. 39). 

(C) Yu ga begins on the let day (Morn) of dark half o. 
SrSvana • — 

Il461(i (p. 59). 

^nrsrsfrr 

srsrir^ 5*T^^m^1rTWriT^q^. ii463u (p. GO). 

'ITfCt ’IggT f ffg l — Q.— ‘f%»TTT of flnRirOT 

aiiw, f^orrftrr 3^, f^oTrrmrmr, T%JTrrn ^f, fwrn s?^- 

fm, nfeffn^ rr wftiT, f^^rrir^ «Rorr, 7 ’— A.— 

‘jffamr ! ^af^Tf «rr ?i% 0 Tr??rr smorr, orn^rf^rr t3» , ht^ott- 

ftnr »mrr, 'nirr, %aaTrn jf^rr, srmar- 

fan ^won, arf^ian'rn’ ’^nrrj ^morrnfr’ i (p. 60) 

*«TTWoiT5fHHi?nw ^ i 

wrSRW apTor^ afSST^am^f^TfRHaiT (I 467 II 

ir«r^ fnrt iftai^ fJTTT»aTfk|^: i 

w»f f^:’ ii 468 ii (p. 61). 

«iQ»> answer to the disoiple Gautama by MabSvira makes it 

abundantly clear that the calendar consisted of elements which related to 
the beginning of the Yuga in the dark half of the month drSva^a, when the 
season was rainy ( PrSvp^ ) and the soNtioe point was the southern course 
of the sun and that the moon was then in the Abhijit constellation. 

There were deviations later on in the months of the seasons which too 
were incorporated by the later commentators along with the original but 
evidently failing to match the two. It will therefore be no surprise if the stud* 
ents find a bit of confusion in this respect in these texts, in respect of the 
seasons related to months. 



{ D ) Boliptic= 28 constellations =3660 spaces [ see also Surja- 
pra?'fiapti X, 22 62, and commentary on it ’ — 

“ ... I TTHTR 3660 ”... ( p. 177 ) ] 

qd l -MMIj l ^S TTf c T II 316 M 

f^^TTOT ^ frit ^wrnnf i 
^a^rin’R^’TTfttfRTrSr ii 316 n 

>Trit pq’^jrTRmftftq; • 

yRir l ^iiT ^ g ^ T ii 317 ii 

[630 -15=42 of Abhijit Multiple of l5 has been adopted to 
suit the lunar course with muhurtas. Thus 1005=67 ; 3015=201 
and 2010=134 when divided by 15, the total of all beiuR 3660. J 

sT^^'srniit ^ >TFit frtfT: i 

af?Tr: fTf# ii 318 ii 

HTjIramt ^T3 a<iy it t w i 

pawmf ^ idTUT f ?Rrnw” ii 319 ii(pp. 40-41) 

Moon covers 134 ( of 3660 ) spaces in a solar day of 30 muhO- 
rtas. 

( E ) Solar position on equinoctial points in one Yuga of 
5 solar years i — 

‘‘’T^j^RTggwfmr T«pff ^ I 

^ gRn’fufr wTfri w nmyr itft ffra ii 574 

^ ftft ^ Hf” i 

“rm • 

nit^ ftaaRT^¥WT f%:” II 575 II 

‘ ^ q HrU» l *i%«li HrTRTft ft W > 

^^HiRi «ri^t II 577 II 


•* D ** The division of 8660 cannot but go along with 356 days of the year. 
In the same way, to oomolete 3S60 spaces, 28 constellations are required and 
hence the constellation Abhijit cannot be left cat in this scheme of the 
calendar. 
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»m% 'TJi' #np^inT?tr ii578ii (pp. 74-75) 

“iranR f^jWrRrnnTf^«TH: i 

ii 600 ii 

sf^ns^TsT ^|i%sir?f^^35nTT«ar5T^:<rw ^?rr: i 
Tssrrf^ ^ rnr H l^^ i qw ifanr; i 

«TmRr%5qT ST^TTfir ^ II 601 II 

^ II (pp. 77-78. ) 

( F ) Solstice points in a Yuga ( here expressed in Muhurtas, 

3 muhurtas making one space, 30 muhurtas making a solar 
day ) ; — 

“arrf ?ft: 75ir:qTT%^! fir i 

^^»qr'aTir<»?^d: ii 568 ii 

HSif 3Tr^: STf^'OT II 56i) ll 

[ 4 days + 18 muhurtas = 46 spaces (of 3660 dirision) of 
Pusya ] 

3T»:!rf?n: Tit: I 

’Tajnt Hr«rT!jTftfTr'irr'#r?ir«TT«Tiir ” m 570 n (p. 74). 

[ It refers to the 0 space of Abhijit j 

(G) PP. 75-6 ( verses 579-591 ) give lunar positim, digits 
( other works give months too ) on the 10 Visuvas ( = equinoxes ) 
of the Yuga. They are as under =— 

I fro — 5 ro 3 II qo— |o^o 9 

III wo— 'TTo go 15 IV 5go— l-o^o 

V ^ogrio— qrro go 12 vi aigo— logo 3 

VII ggr— ^ogo 9 VIII 3rf»gt— to go 15 

IX groaiTo —^0 ^06 X ^oq^jo— go go 12 

“G** The first equinox in the first year of the Yuga occurs when the 
moon is in RohipT constellation on the ( completion of the ) KSrttika Vadi 3. 
Since one soiar month consists of 31 complete digits, three solar months ( to 
arrive at the equinox from the solstice point ) would repuire 93 completed 
digiu and hence from the SrSvapa first of its dark fortnight, it will be three 
digits of KSrttika ooirpleted.. 

( Goniinued on the next page ) 



Add 3 circles and 1381 spaces to O Abhijit at Summer solstice 
=lstf1^ I Then add double of it i. e. 6 circles and 2562 spaces 
for each successive position therefrom. 

( H ) Solar days of various typo of months : — 
“^TTSffflh^firsrT JnrmT^T i 

2Hfnr^?5tTnrr7JT^: ii 3U ii 

ii 312 ii 

5T«fnnTmT5^TraT: ^nTfif5rfmf5?<TT: i 

^TJT^fa’%: ii 313 ii 
qrtPfaf^rTfrrraT^^ft^T ^ ^ir: i 
55^itraT^3rOTftTr=rf?ni»raT%w’’ ii 314 ii (p. 40') 

Solar =30J , seasonal =30; Luni-solar = 29 :^^ • Sjnodicals 
27|| ; 1 month (of 13 month’s luni-solar year compressed into 12 
months ) = 31| 12 months = 1 year ( p. 40 ). 

( I ) The Luni-sclar year ( 12 x 29|| ) is short by several days 
of a solar year ( 30| x 12 ) : hence by every 2V» luni-solar year, a 
luni-solar month of 29’^| days is addled : — 

( continued fiom previous page ) 

According to tha writer of this article, the third act, of the drama Vilrra- 
morva^iya of iCalidSsa, is a description of such an Eiainax with maon in 
Robi^T. See his article on the “Astronomical Data in the Dramas of Kali- 
dSsa. ( to be published ). 

Can this be the three lake.s that Indra drinks, the “ lakes “ being the 
digits of the moon ? We read (Mao. p. 56) .‘ For the slaughter of Vptra he drank 
three lakes of Soma- V, 29, 7 ; op. VI, 17, 11.’’ That would further exlpain 
( Mao. ibid ) “ and he is even said to have drunk at a single draught thirty 
lakes of the beverage ( VIII, 66, 4 ). ’’ The thirty lakes would be the thirty 
digits of a luni-solar month, from one lunation to the other. We can there- 
fore explain the passage — “ So essential is Soma -to Indra thet bis mother 
gave it to him or he drank it on the very day of his birth ( Ilf, 48, 23 ; 111, 
82, 9-10; VI, 40, 2; VII, 98, 6)’’ - Mao. p. 56—to mean that ( at the com- 
mencement of Yuga ) the solar year was converted into luni-solar on the 
first digit which means then the first drink of Indra on the start. 

Then the SautrSmapi ceremony is referred to ( (X, ll9)-Mao. p. 56 | to cure 
Indra of the excessive indulgence in Soma drink. This excess must be then 
the excess of one or other in the daily value of the spaces of the sun or of 
the moon over the either. The ceremony goes on over three days which would 
perhaps point to the completion of three digits of KSrttika month when 
the Autumnal equinox is fired up, when the “ Jewel *' is threaded-perhaps to 
the centre-when the “SautrSmaqi is done. 
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ii 364 n 

hw «r^rf*rg-^g” ii 365 n ( p. 47. ) 

This text ought to hold good for Kautilya II, 20, 38, last verse. 

( J ) P. 51 gives some of the lunar mansions on full-moon 
day : — 

“gtfrjrrfor g-«inTfjr i 

wgT% 8nr Tmgt g-^rr ii 393 ii g«rtg?- 

‘%5t g#iiT wgnfr gf^rgift 

3T^ ST *rjri%Tr ittht’ i” (p. 51). 

Months bear their names from the constellation in which the 
moon is full e. g. cCT® go 15 then full moon in Krttika and the 
month therefrom is styled Karttika. Exception ^ — 

^0 go 15 Full moon in Mula constellation, 

gro go 15 „ , in Dhanistha „ 

irnfo go 15 „ in Ardra 

” J The constellations of full-moon nights did form a matter of ohserva* 
tion as well as a matter of calculation ; hence any variance in ths latter can 
be checked by the former. If the exact length of the year is not exactly 
366 days but less by about-say- |: { or less ) of a day it would mean that the 
sun will complete 3660 spaces in about 365^ d’^ys, the daily course would 
then be slightly over 10 spaces. That cannot be checked daily, from course 
of Sun easily in a short time but the opposite point to the aun-the moon on a 
full^moon night oau be checked. If the sun is faster, the moon has to reach 
more spaces than average 134 f ir a solar day to complete the full-moon point. 
Hence, according to unequal or equal spaces, on MSrgasfrsa full moon the 
moon covers ordinarily 1475 and 50/62 spaces but the sun being faster, the 
moon ought to cover about 8 spaces more every month from Sr3vaqa and 
thus would put herself to fullness in the constellation XrdrS in MSrga^Irsa, 
in Pusya in Pausa, in ^diIla in Jyes^ha and curiously, in SvSti in Oaitra, 
which last fact is slightly not in consonance with the statement of the text 
that the full-moon constellations genea'^Uy synohronise with the names of 
the months with the only three stated exceptions. It seems therefore that 
134 rate is an average one, the actual being more or less varying at different 
periods of the year, or of the month, 

The dtsoussion has another bearing. It is on the stated 366 
days cf the year which, being too much, would neoessariJy give rise to the 
procedure of ** Mala MSf a* -of dropping of a solar month of some days to 
harmonize the calendar ( mere reckoning ) with the true course of the sun. 
The reader should refer to the observations on it in the article. 
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( K ) Saiika 13 styled “ Parana ” hence “ Paurnsl " tho 
ahadtiv ’ — 




992 11 

( pp. 125--126 ). 


Ist •* K ’* Th© quotation from the Genesis baa very great significance in this 
oonneotion. As observed in the text of the article, the oonoeption of Manu, 
Tama, or of Ad am- the ** ancestor '* of the human raoe is to be referred to the 
Gnomon, the Sahku of the type of SamrStyaotra of t le observatories of 
Jai Sinha. So oonoeption of “ womai, ** of the first iakti as well is to bo refer- 
red to the Light which alights on it and on its sides, the left side of the l^ahku 
facing the Eastern direction, where sun rises dally. The mid-day Light 
FrabbS- ( or Shadow ) tends to merge itself into Sahku and thus identify 
with it and with the Pole-star Dhruva and with its regent god Varupa. The 
evening shadow leaves the Sahku and as it were, dissolves into the vast 
stellar expanse of the light at nignt. 

Th\B identity of the woman with Light may have any signihoanoe of the 
accidental or of the natural fact of coincidence. The recognition of the 
either fact is sure to unravel the basic conceptions which in their turn will 
explain the developments of various beliefs, laws, and notions handed down 
to us in popular, secular or sacred literature with reference to woman or to 
Sakti and sacrifioes in her honour (cf. para Bl, 85). They will set right any in- 
justice that may have been done unconsciously to either the man or the 
woman from magnifying the functions of cither the Sahku or of the Light 
that gets associated with it — for sometime o^ly a * ** shadow We need not 
here pursue the matter except to point to the extreme significance of the 
growth of conceptions, with resultant practices. 

2nd**E**The identity of Purusa with the Sahku has another imnortaut 
aspect. The Sahku is inclined to the pole-star always, head suppliant to 
Pole-star ( and in which case the left side would give out shadow oast by 
the sun in morning ) and as suoh-I suggest-gives rise to the idea of continu- 
ed devotion of Man to the regent god of the Pole-Star Dhruva-fo a concep- 
tion of Bhakti cult to that supreme deity. 

The points of equinoxes then enter into this ouU with the regent gods of 
the constellations at the Vernal and the Auturaal equln ox-in various 
ways-. The sage Nfirada preaching Bhakti ii none else than the Svgti- 
Aroturus-star whose description in the Vikramorva6iya (V. 19) of KSli- 
dSsa is perfect even in point of time-of the moment of the Autuoi'^al equinox. 
This is with reference to the Sahku and Dhruva, vide article-** The Astron- 
omical Data in the Dramas of KSlidSsa " ( to be published ) 

There is another point of association. The ^ahku is associated with 
the Sun for the day time and thus be is a friend and alljr of Indra in vari- 
ous battles that he fights-through the measuremont of Time, represented in 
Sanskrit dramas as the hero mounting the chariot of Indra. 

( continued on next page ) 
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aw iRwrsfr ?fa’ ( p. 126 .). 

of. Genesis II 3. “ She shall be called ‘ Woman ’ because she 
was taken out of Man. " 

(L) Shadow on the solstice days : — 

“’ftw itmffrsjjTwrsw wf? fr^Tf^r 

>s 

’TW aa; sa: ii 1085 ii 
iarfdRf'sy^frpT^w’rsaT aa: i 

>9 

w«aTf ^tnw a^afTwr w%wta u 1086 ii wfi- 
f^arff-e-jraT aawrwr fnra aa: i 
wi^^ffarfa arra wrara fafaarfwar” ii l087(p.p.l56-7). 

( M ) Pp. 102/L04, verses 801-818 give the digits ( out of 360 ) 
that are ommitted to adjust the civil luni-solar ( 354 ) days. 


( oontinuod from previous pagfe ) 

Thus the “heroes** invariably baar the characteristics of the Sahku 
( where they are not of a stellar type ) whi’e the heroines are, the Light that 
alights and associates with it, in all e^nly myths or religious literature or in 
classical literature based upon cither of them. 

3rd “ K** On Agusty ii — Tlio northern cardinal point is associated with 
the pole star whose regent god is Varuna. The eastern and Wt'Srern points 
are associated with Sun whodo regent god is Indra. Thus the Sahku gets 
associated with all the cardinal points and their regent gods because the 
southern cardinal point is associated with Agastya who is ( in old times ) 
associated with the changes in seasons and with the Autumnal harvest. It is 
after rains in India. 

Thus the calender gets involved with considerations of lores that arise out 
of Varupa, Indra and out of .\gastya. The first two of the three have been 
recognised as great gods. The last on^ is recognised al^o as a great god 
but connected with the northern god Varuna-as Visqu in Vedic times and 
later on as an AvatSra, as Krspa, and as Son of tho Father in Heaven-as 
Christ-later on. It is not possible to dwell upon or to enlarge upon this aspect 
of religion in this paper but we may rote that the revivification of earth at 
the Vernal equinox was aS'»ooiated with the Sun god ; and the similar pheno- 
-mena later at the Autumnal equinox ( = harvest ) came to be associated 
with Canopus-Agastya. giving rise to their deification and worship. 

“L** This measurement of time ( by the shadow the sun casts on the 
gnomon) makes it, in itsel^ erolmi'rely a solar measure and a brake or a 
check upon the luni-solar calendar when discrepancies accumulate. The eon* 
•tellations are not visible at day-time Hence its importance. 
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f?rfV: ii 806 ii 

arrf^nmfjN^ ^wit m ir?m^ i 

ii 807 ii 

3Tt5fR^ ?FnT5t ’CRTOtw nwrt i 
'^3'^<TT# fiir'fW^” ii 808 w 

( p. 102 ) 

This Prakrit text refers to equation of oivil counting ( 360 ) to 
liini-solar oountingt( 354 ). 

^-snf^srr »rm#3rRt«TT 'tt: i 

g^ g ^a a: HTRWTK’a ^ aa: ii 811 ii 

JTTnf ^ ^ t 

garoi assn^r amr: araa ^ra^r: ’ •> 812 ii etc. 

( pp. 102-4. ) 

This explains the text of Kautilya in II, 6, 24. 

IT g cfia aaaT Raat ar; ajiTTa^! ” h 


The Greek Alphabet 


For the Star Maps and for Table - II 


•c 

Alpha 

L lota 

P 

Rho 

a 

Beta 

K Kappa 

h 

Sigma 

Y 

Gamma 

X Lambda 

T 

Tau 

S 

Delta 

m Mu 

r 

Upsilon 

€ 

Epsilon 

V Nu 

d> 

Phi 


Zeta 

^ Xi 

X 

Chi 

r) 

Eta 

o Ornioorn 


Psi 

9 

Theta 

TT Pi 

m 

Omega 
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G 

flS 

G 


T3 

O 

o 

•49 

a 

G 

bD 

G 


c8 

I 

fi 

O 

a 

TJ 

c 

08 


08 


•pe^eiduioo 
(ui«f-uou) 
|890«d8 i«nba 

(ui«f ) sao«ds| 
IBnbeufi 
‘pe^eiduioo 
sdoiids 

P 

ai9:|9i£8 09«ds| 
il«nba o:^ ooB 
(ui«f aojji) 



I? 


fi 


ic8 

§ => = 

■S S:| 

(5>> 


|(ui^f)'uie4Si£8 
eo^ds i^nbd 
.nn o:^ Saip 

lOOOV SOOQdg 


a 

o 


cc 

O 

o 


m 

G 

s 

06 

IZi 


«M ^ O 
'«!j< l> rH 
rH CO 

I I ! 
O (M ^ 
T*( i> 


C<1 ;0 O 
I> rH 
tH CO 

I I I 
O OD 


(M Tj< 

'«i< CO CO 


« 

06 a 

s '.M 

08 g- 3 OQ 

2 ' Jd ro 5 

3 : 3 l c 8 •»“• a *3 .' 5 ^ 2 
5:c8*2w>g&o8S 

i3 *w o3 w M Q 

> <t| <1 o- <1 < a» CO 

'^C^tH-^OOrH-^OOrH 
Tj<lOI>000>THeMCOiO 
tH T-< tH rH 

1 I I I I I I I I 
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Table I ( oontd. ) 

( C ) Luni-solar year of 354^| days ( solar ), of 12 luni-solar 
months each of 29fi solar days or 30 digits. ( Its 3rd an<l 5th 
year has 383^^ days ( solar ) and 13 months. 

( D ) Solar day of 30 Muhurtas. 

( E ) Starting point The Yuga, the first solar year and the 
first luni-solar year begin early morning, on the first day of the 
solar and luni-solar month Srfivana in its dark fortnight, when 
the sun has completed 46 spaces of the constellation Pusya, 
when the moon has completed o space of the constellation Abhijit, 
when the summer solstice begins and when the rainy season starts, 
the preceding fortnight being the light half of the month AsSdha. 

( F ) Digit = Tithi is of a solar day, and the moon ooTors 

13l|f i e- (61^ 67 )_^ . ^ (61x134 ) 

digit or one tithi, while the sun covers 9|| spaces in a tithi. In 
a luni-solar month, in 30 digits, moon will cover 3955^1 spaces 
( or, 1 circle and 395^§ spaces ) and sun would cover 295^| spaces. 
Moon would return to its position-which means it will complete 
) days when it would cover 3660 spaces in 27|| 

digits. 

( Q ) Spaces: — The sun covers 10 spaces each solar day ; the 
moon covers 134 spaces each solar day. 

( H) Solstice points: — Sun begins summer solstice in the 47th 
■pace of Pusya, and the winter solstice in the o space of Abhijit. 

( I ) Equinoctial points: — Sun is in the Autumnal equinox at 
the end of 23rd space of Svfiti, and in the Vernal equinox at the 
end of 69th space of Asvinl. 

( J ) The sun covers 915 spaces from a solstice point to an 
equinox point or from an equinox point to the next solstice point. 
These points repeat five times in a Yuga. 
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(K) The moon covers 3 circles (=: 10980 spaces) and 1281 
spaces ( or 93 digits ) from one solstice point to an equinoctial 
point. So too from that point to the next solstice point. She 
begins with 0 space of Abhijit at summer solstice at the com- 
mencement of the yiiga. Her lunar stations at those four moments 
every year in a Yuga do not repeat but change necessarily. 

( L ) Malam&sa: — An expurgated solar month of x days after 
some years as Kautilya informs us. 



Table 11 For actual observationB. See star maps. 

( See Pillai and Kaye and other books of reference mentioned on pp. 148-49 also p. 161 ). 
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Note '• — Most of the description, colours and the number of stars are from the Jain texts which are at 
times supplemented from other observations. [ See Kaye-as also see Pillai (S. K.) “ Indian Ephemeries” Vol 
X ( Introduction ) ; - and personal observations. See maps] The Modern equivalents will show very nearly 
these constellations. The YogatSra are taken from several sources. They are not in the Jain texts as such. 



Table 111 


Z) x‘i : — ;A) Tne moQfclis here are solar months of 30^ (civil) days 

(B) Starting point of the first month ' is on the 1st day 
of yuga ) of the dark fortnight, of Srftvana, early 
morninp;. 

(0) See table I, for other data, 10 spaces mean one 
solar day. 


Solar Month 

Constellations, 
unequal spaces 
which the sun 
covers in one so 
lar raonth(Com- 
pleted spaces) 

Total 

spaces 

Season 
begins & 
con*' 
tinues 

i 

Sign 

Stellar 

Observations 

Summer sol- 
stice begins 

I-SrSvana 

i 

5*7 88 

67 

iT^r 134 

i^faiHiurr 16 

Total 305 

305 

Rainy 

Cancer. 

II-Bhadrapa- 
da ( Prostha 
Pada) 

( or ) 

^hirRfrrofr 118 
^rriTHtR^rafr 187 

Total 305 

610 

Leo 

»» 


III-Asvin, 

(Asvayuiah). 

( or 3lT>gsr5T= ) i 

J 

j ^Tiii’Wfi^un 14 
fftT 134 

ferr 134; 

wmi 23 

Total 305 

j 

i 

915 

Autumn. 

Virgo. 

Autumnal 

Equinox 

IV-Kftrttika 

44 

201 

atsrm 60 

Total 305 

1220 

1525 

1* 

Mid- 

Winter 

Libra 

V-Marga- 

ilrsa 

1 3Tf^ '74 

I 67 

i far 134 

1 30 

Total 305 

Scorpio.! 
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Table 111 ( Oontd, ) 


Vl-Pausa 




Constellations, 
unequal spaces 

1 which the sun 
covers in one so 
lar month(Com-I 
i pleted spaces) i 

Total 

spaces 

1 

j 

Season 

begins & Sign 
con- Steller 
tinues 

i i 

wfvnBT 

Total 

101 

201 

3051 1830 

Mid- I Sagitt- 
Winter 1 arius. 
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1 


42 


Winter. lOapric' 


134 


1 orn 


129 


1 

( 

Total 
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2135 
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1 vfilBT 
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j Aqua- ^ 

ijmfW 
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I rius 
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»* 

^rTTfnujnr^r 99; 
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1021 
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Vernal | Pisces 
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69 



1 Total 

305 

2745 
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67 
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305I 

TTftoft 

162[ 


1341 

amrf 
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305) 


"58' 


201 


46 

Total 

305 


Vernal 

Equinox 


Hot ||Tauru8 

ifw 


3355 


!(Teinini.i 


3660 ! I 

IThen Then 


'he summer 


Table IV Data as of Table III. 


Solar month 

iNTon-Jaiu system 
constellation! 
completed spaces 
which the sun 
covers in a solar 
month. Equal 
spaje system. 

Total 

spaces. 

1 

Season begins 

Sr. continues 

Sign Stellar. 

GD 
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9m 

S 

ja 

O 

Summer sols 
tice begins. 

I-SrSvana ^ 

wnror 

^ 88 1 

3tr»^ 1341 

im 8 1 

Total 305 305 

Rainy 

iTfT 

Cancer 

II-Bhadra 

Pada 

^ffT5rq^(or 

im 51 

^birr^geft 134 
gttfwisiprfr 120 

Total 305 

610 

Loo ‘ 

» » ; ( 

III-Asvin. 
(^svayujah ) 

(or 3Tr»ar53r:) 

14 

134 

f^STT 134 

23 

Total 305 

915 

Autumn ; Virgo. 
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1 

1 

t 
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Autumnal 

equinox 

IV-KSrttika. 

crfSn? 

111 
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stjmil 60 

Total 305 

1220 
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rga. ^ 

sjgfwr 74 
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1 1525 
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Winter 

Scorpio 


..... 
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qK 
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1830 

♦1 

Sagit- 

tarius 

Winter 

Solstice 

Begins 
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Tabte lY ( Contd. ) 


Solar month 

Non-Jainsystem 
Constel.ations 
completed spaces 
which the sun 
covers in a solar 
month. Equal 
space system 

Total 

spaces 

OD 

C CD 
•r-4 Q> 

a> a 

§§ 

S " 

! 

i 

1 Sign Stellar 

I 

Observations 

i 

VII-M5gha 

ITHf 

3Tf*rl^ 42 

«prQr 134 

«rf%5T 129 

Total 305 

2135 

Winter 

• 

i 

Capric- 

orn 

Vlll-Phalg. ^ 
una. 

5; 

134 

ii5rF«Tnpr?r 134! 

32i 

Total 305^ 2440 

»» 

Aquari- 

us 

i 
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IX-Caitra. 

%3r 

;jwrT*n5q?rr 102 
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69 

Total 305 

2745 

Vernal | 
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Vernal 

'Equinox 
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j 3n%!Tr 65 

X-VaiSakha. | 134 
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1 Total 305 
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■ 3050 

»♦ 
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(Jyestha- 
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(or 
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srrar 9 
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! Total 305 
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I Then 
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iThen Then 
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begins 


etc. 


^ etc. 


etc. 
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ERRATA.: STAR MAPS 

Following errore which have crept in the star maps ( in tran> 
soription for making blocks) need correction by the reader before 
the maps are used. 

Map No. Site-hours Errors Corrections Correct as in map No. 


1 





( Canopus 

Canopus 

4 



s. 


2 


r 

WT 







Polar Star 

Pole Star 

3 


3TU^rtr Canopus 

imw* Canopus 4 

3 

Eclipfic 

Ecliptic 





4 






Najor 

Major 



Mi jar 

Mizar 



Corvnus 

Corvus 

6 


Boofes 

Bobtes 

7 






Arctu ruh 

Arcturus* 

7 

4 

Above 


Put as in 3, to the 


the 5 stars 


five stars ( above 




^RiRor) 


Ecliphio 

Ecliptic 



Boofes 

B66tes 

7 



;RfTT% 

3 


Atumnal 

Autumnal 

3 

5 

XXIV 

[ 3Tf^«r] 

8 


III Put Divine Day 
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Map. Na Site-hours Errors Oorreotions Correct as in map No, 


6 

VIII 

Jeminorum 

GemiiK^ram 



•* 


M) 

S 


ts 



3 


X 

wr 




XIII/XIV 

(^) 

(f^) 

3 


ly 

Boofes 

B66tes 

7 

7 

XII 

CorriB 

Corvus 

6 


XVII/XVIII-Put ^ before in milky way. 





in tail of Scorpio. 



XIX 


[ 3n<T:] 




3TT%r^ 

1 »?rr] 



XX 


[f^] 



XX/XXI 

Put * 8 Delphin as in Map No. 8. 


t 

XIX 

*k Vega 

*k 




*Lyra 

*Lyra Vega 

r 


XX 

Put a third * 

y to ‘VTO' in Milky way 7 


I 

Andrameda 

Andromeda 

5 


II 


x *en'5!r#r 

1 



S1A.B MAPS 


The 8 star maps ( with oorreotions of errors oa pp. 173-4 ) will 
be fouod as follows •' Nos. 1-4 p. 133, No« 5-p. 118, No 6-p. 136, 
No. 7~p. 126 aad No. 8-p. 144. For the Greek alph^t see p. 161. 

These maps will help students of Vedic literature and of all 
other Indian aad non-Indian religious or semi religious literature 
to visualise the heaven with 'sferenoe to various hymniand gods. 
They will bring out vividly the associations of seaseos with 
( stellar ) asterisms and their regent gods ; their associations 
with seasons such as the Vernal and Autumn, with the Vernal 
equinox ( maps nos. 8, 5 ), the Autumnal equinox ( maps nos. 6, 7. 
3,4) and the Summer solstice ( maps nos. 1, 2, 4, 6); their 
associations with the happenings in nature and in human 
life, with several phenomena of rainy season ( map no. 6 ) and 
with the harvest ( map no. 7 ) , the sacrifices and other regulated 
activities of Autumn ( maps. nos. 7, 6, ). The old conceptions 
will be better understood with these associations. 

Maps nos. 5-8 give the 28 Indian Zodiacal constellations 
and se veral other stars and star groups. Maps 3-4 give the 
Saptarsis, no. 6 the Hydra; map no 3 the Pole Star, nos. 4-6 
star Sirius, the Dog, and nos. 4-7) the star Agastya-Canopus-A 
Argo Navis. The regent Gods are stated in brackets | ] along 

with the asterisms. 

The Hydra, the Vrtra-Ahi-the international Dragon, the 
Biblical serpent, the D&nava, the R&ksasa and the Evil 
genius in various names and under various imageries in all 
lores will be seen ( map no. 6 ) with the Vedic lOO “ forte ” 
-the Hundred “ brothers ’ ' of the Mah&bh&rata and as the 
BSvana of the BlmSyana, spreading itself from the Summer 
Solstice to the Autumnal equinox, from the asterism Atlesfi 
( embracing the Equator ) the classical Bfthu, to its termin- 
ator the Sv&ti-with the grouping of Hasta and Citri ast- 
erisms in this conneotion-and Saptar^i ( map No 3 ) with 
Canopus ( maps nos. 4, 5 ). The last one is one of the mighty 
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forces which suppress this Evil and it is variously represent- 
ed as Vispu, Krsna, as KSrttikeya and GaneSa, as Her- 
cules, to pame a few of the Divinities and heroes figuring 
out of the grace of this star Oanopus-Agastya. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute is to be congra- 
tulated for extending to the readers the facility of these maps. 
Without such materials at the disposal of the public, the remarks 
of Alberuni (para 38) would still persist,- The maps do admit of 
greater precision, refinement, improvements, coloring of some 
stars and various arrangements to help students for their astro- 
homical studies. They have yet to be supplemented by authentic 
ihaps of the latitudes of Ujjain and Kashmir to show the position 
of heaven at the daily and at the heliacal rising and setting of 
several stars and star groups. For the present we have to fall back 
upon individual observations with all their shortcomings. 

To convert the stellar value or better, the Light value into the 
Time value for human cravings and purposes, the Sahku-the 
Gnomon has to ba looked to. Maps jSTos. 1-2 will show it. For 
better illustrations see Kaye, More of this will b.^. found in the 
“ Vedic Gods •* -V-RudralKall '' in the coming number( s) of the 
Annals. Rudra as Sanku ( and Sirius ) with the “ Kali as the 
Light in its most prime and modern form is pointed out therein. 
The laws of Manu and of Moses and of Yajfiavalkya have grown 
around this Sanku, evolved out of continuity of thoughts and 
practices around this central figure. 
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rlfl*Hfc*3lf^»W|J ^TT*FT fR^feT^lT^T fft J'Sy TflT^I : 1 IBJUNfllTf 

i ^tfrfrwtpr 

^ I (HTt ^TaTfr q Tfff I HsT llTfn: I WT'Pn lfrmf?^HTW > ^ ?^’TT: 


f«rnr5iT i 

t f%«r fffO Rffltq' V I H5SI«?jf*T4 IfT II II 

[ JT^ n i Hf 3?|q‘sgsfft^ n^n] 

^ar^nmnsniff: af v’fr ^g T irgya: ^ot»= 7: f*n>r 

WTO gf?«m TTgot affPTOjr!'2[f%^ gfro ii R ii 

srmafw tootot i ^ afanxor ii ^ ii 

[ 3(Tma%vT unr^a i ggf gg a ■ g TOif^ ii ^ ii ] 

11 I Anaals. B. 0. R. I. ] 
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^pnHTf%VT H^il 

1 ^ ^ 3rTT ^ II V II 

[ H*jir<t*?siQ*iiiVfijr^ I ii v ii 

^^TiKiiSHNijI f^fiirf ^FOTrmsHjmt 55TK%i|[TJnfN5 

Jrr5^rfT%iffjTTf^ i m fw'iT^sTsfNnrii^^r^pr 

m «Tf^ I grff ffiffcq^r II H II 
[ m trhq% I ?Rr ^Jnfr; f ig^<Tfr ps: ii h ii ] 

5^: ^ jft^ 7 C t ^v|(% ! I in^- 

I imwfhrftgT ii h ii 

H?T jwf <mnMt I ii ^ ii 

[ am f^. mpm: i n ^ ii 

a«>T pfh srfw f^- 

**^5T5imimf^t??mms5'a^5afTwrs5': i fmrfa mrafmtvrr n % n 


[ fT%nrTi^5rT araTTf^fim ii a ii 

"^rar^y^Tta^iFprmmaf^mmf^wTgpajat 
3TaTr fi a » T ii « ii 

wsrurm m^mf^oFr ii « ii 
[ sTfnrsTT m?f ff%^r ii c ii ] 

mam* 

H <s II 

®f%mTTmfar»m i ^ m ?;Tfpff^ ii \ n 
[ aT^wTrmROTfTT: i fa??? m ^fimTPfTm ii ^ ii ] 
3Pr$t?Hf%?naft?r^ a^raa? ?TTt *ra?f? 

m a^mrtvnpT ii % ii ii 

w f^iTTOfTO a>orrfa?rmor?? ? a:??f ii 
fafa w m^?? i 

a ^ mgr n ri a faa|f| ii ii 
[ ?i^mTT«iTT’moT ajarf^mfiif m a;?ia>f i 
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HWEnfiTT^«r *rt«rr«rnT h ?o « 

^^wremf|»ar 'fTFR^TT^g^ wr Hr5rrfnff*i7f5^ itit^ 
?Tf?r#*TfT ^n^rretf « ?o » 

3 s?[^ ^ qrp g g^‘^i’Trn <T*i^^m w n -- 

igfarq-^Tf^qrfif ^f < Tygrft h ?? ii 

[ gyar^cnf*rT?rw??jT a‘off%frn^Hi!in' i 
<%5^3'r<T5‘^!nfir^|Tre?jT ^sT^arsTRr: 11 ?? 11 ] 

ifi^ ^arnr^ ?r?RHTWTOP^lrar ^* 

pgr: aiTirs^ ^f o f cN qr 1 ir^ P#rt i %" ft f a r psft- 

%s?pf^r 1 «r«mFtn%^ *fT«rnrt wr^r^FdTjrrg^r: 
«HPTp«^*r^ ^ggi Ri iT f nT?; 1 ?wpr pf : 1 

'Trf^irifTft^rfagf^g’ ff^ 1 

fm 11 


TOlt^r: I 


ary ’TT«nft 5 r 5 ?i t H ry^ g r f%fi <n 1 
frar fry^pfhft lyfr^ ^ <rT h ? h 
[ 3 T«r ir^HTfr irggi ’^ g i ^ y f f^g niw 1 

g«iT«g^nft iF?i% gr? g^ggr qt 11 ? 11 ] 

argpTgR ( f ) ggfrft g rf af g< frf ^ag i^q T g : 1 ggfir 

ggTTT^wnf^gggr arr^gpgnHgg ggg 1 gf|;g^gr ?Ftg 
ggn^fit g^g'ggTw gntfrT^grwHff^g 1 g^gfgf gg- 

'g gi^fgggTfT^^t ifTgnr ggg^gr- 
I grfgfggfHft ^qggrwTggg g'quT 1 giir}fgirgTrq>ir^- 
g T gg«gg f ff : I s^qrt g? JPW: mf r fd^n^ i ^^ » ? 11 
gg gngggITTgTg — 


fgggTsit gJgTi ggT ps ggf Tf gt g gf t 
ggfhr j^r pgiit 5 grp^gig^ n ^ » 
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[ f%TRT ^mr: *1;^ f vrTtr * * 1 

T’rfN' 5?: ’TsjTf i^f^fatRaTT: 11 R il 


f^W^^msIT g^g T^: ^«mrarrT 1 mfriTTsTT^ 1 TTF 

gf 5 h: ImRT fwrv: 1 'rafHt grerrorf 

gf : a?rl' *i?f 1 s j 3 T«f g*n ’F’irm gggTsTTf 

^rgrn^WTT?^ jjw'vra' grar: frf 1 a«n aoort gramt »pa«rg i 
5 j 5 aa: garf f a aarg a aigea^arf a wrar garawrat gf 
waaa » aa: af aafra^f ?«n<nra 1 aaraf? jaaiara^^aT^fa jaaatafr 
gfgraiviMKia g^;^a 4 : 1 a«ai^ a?ar^ grar faaar sraflr- 
*a*noii gaarf^jara: aar^g pf 1 aar 1 aa x 

anpf fafaR?a arffTai trfaiat ila: 1 11 

anftaf a? 


aaa r a r g 1 


ifgfiaa qaw ^ f^g fa^ 1 
«a^a'aaai# aa^ aam affaaar 11 ^ n 
p fapjf I 

aTfataFaaara; arfa aramt afaaaar 11 ^ i» ] 
agaar ararar: aanr a^ ^ar 1 gatf p '^r 1 f^af 
aa ^Nar 1 f^va: aaasaga^ araigTaaaraTaaaara: amfaar i 
a<t^afgg aaT=?ar rggata ~ r a ga a^ gaaori aaar 1 sraa: agg aar- 
wa^gway i gnaat agrat agar 1 sr-farag aaraa: aggaa*frga 
aaiW gran aaar 1 gaagat^gg aarsfaregw^ifrgaJrgfa^fnJ: 
aaiat aaar 1 aajaaaTra 1 arfa«aata^ faT « a at agg a aafS aiaa: 1 

[ fra aat^ara; 1 ffa gfa^ afi%g aarag 1 ] 


BRIEF NOTES 

[ Hema. =: Hemaoandra's Ghaudonusasaua, N. 8. P. edition, 1913. ] 

1. 1. Com : — frfiifwaa; etc. The etanaa is by Siddbasena. See 
Hema. p. 1*/11-12. 

I. 4. Com • — The stanza seems to be reproduced 

from Her.ia. p. l‘’;9. 

I. 5. Com •• — fgrta etc. See Hema. p. l‘’/14-16. 

I. 8. Com r- for the whole disouseion of Yati, of. Hema. p. 

s*/iiff. 
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II. 3. Com ! — aryf etc. cf. Hetna. p. 43*/20ff. 

is properly a Sanskrit metre with four lines, accord- 
ing to Hema. p. 7'’'19-20. 

If. 8. Com — eilTWr etc. The same are quoted at Hema. 
p. 2’M5ff. 

II. 9. Com ■■ — TWTT etc. These seem to be reproduced 

from Hema. p. 38'’T-3. 

II. 20. Com • — ftJTT^sfT' etc. This ia quoted from Hema. 

p. 26» 8. 

II. 22. Com - for SOT, and amifS, of. Hema. 

p. 32* 1 ; 33*/8 ; 32“ 9 , Obviously, Heinacandra does not 

consider these metres to bo the ‘ derivatives ’ cf for the 

derivatives of and see Hema. p.3l'’/18-20 and ?3'’/2-14 

11. 23. Com OTft^T it OTlait etc; cf. Bema. p. 35‘’l-2. 

II 25. Com -- 1# fttto cf. Hema. p. 37* 4-7. 

II. 31. Com ^ «S'g^OTt:o of. Hema. p. 38'’/8-18. 

n. 32. Com vjwrtfOT® The stanza is from Svayambhu ( IV. 
36 ) ; but Hema. also quotes it at p. 37'’'4-5. 

BOTTftOTo andWtg® both quoted at Hema. p. 38* 7-8. 

11. 33. Com 3Tf WF^wwo cf. Hema p. 34‘’ 8. 

’rrargOTW gsir etc. A.11 Ciamples that follow are obvi- 

ously reproduced from Htma. p- 34‘V9ff. I have not been able to 
understand some of them correctly ; hence I have not translated 
them. The variants offered by Hema. are not very helpful. Our 
readings often seem to be better. 

II. 34. Com : — The example of is quoted from Hema. 

p. 37‘’/7-8 by tht author of Kavidarpana himself. 

II. 85. Com 3)?s etc. quoted from Hema. p. 34*/2-3. 

II. 37. Com : — quoted from Hema. p. 34'’/14-l7. 

IV. 40. 5 fvi%Trw*Wlo, also quoted at Hema. p. 7*/l8. 

IV. 103. : - OT-f FB t FW T . This i8=Svayambhu T. 140. 

IV. lOJ. Com : cf. Hema. p. 18*/17. 

IV. 122. Com Mauy of these illustrations are also found in 
Hemaoandra ; of. p, 22*, tS**. 
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Index of the PrSkrfa and the Apabhramsa metres 
in the Eavidarpapa, Ob. IL 


sntwr II. 21. 
awfif* II. 15. 

II. 26. 

11, 9. 

II. 17. 

II. 9. 

1 1 . 20 . 

II. 16. 

See and 

IL 37. 

11 . 2 . 

JCTW See 

II. 32. 

II. 2. 

wnw II. 23. 

WWR II. 22. 

II. 23. 
nnir II. 4 to 8. 
iftfit II. 9. 

RW II. 29 to 31. 

II. 24. 
f%RT II. 20. 

It. 17. 

Rnt(frf+^Sr^) II. 34 . 
f^R# It 36, 37. 

11. 15. 

II. 24. 

fit^W»«-(«tFr+w9f^+ifr^) 11.36. 


ifRlF II. 35 . 37 . 

II. 22. 

q^aiRRRfisar II. U. 

’ R TT f g g II. ."^O. 
srg (RT3rr+3wrR) IL 38. 
R%Rr II. 21 . 

R^RT^RT^II. 22. 

RRfTRTTTR II. 14. 

RPTfR^r II. 18. 

RRR II. 27 28 
I R T RtRR R II. 19. 

HRfTTRsfr II. 21. 

1 jfrf^R^R II. 3. 

stfr See Rt5. 
fftr 11. 14. 

TTRW II. 23. 

<ra t ege Ii. 25. 
i RfR IL 2l. 

j «rej:=ffr (RiRT+TWO II. 85. 
j II. 25. 

* RTRRTf^ II 20. 
i II. 19. 

; sflvtTO II. 34. 

I R??? (RRpRfR + ^JRl) II. 33, 
I II. 16. 

j RpS^^sfR See R^JTR. 

II. 9. 


APPENDIX 

The following are the dehnitions of the various metres in 
Nandisena’s Ajitatantistava, given by Jinaprabhasuri in his com- 
mentary on it. See Intro, p. 5. According to him they are from 
Kavidarpana. See last stanza. The verses are also edited by W. 
Schubring in Zeitschrift Fur Indologie und Iranistik, 1923, p 182 ff. 
RTnnBF^nfU^nif — 

^ R -w r d ^ jmiT i 

g ^ au RR iRi n f 11 
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fifSr ^ ?Tni 5T i?T fira^T-, I?f 7 ^ I 

p T ^^3^ ?rg iFg- ^ itTfT *1 ? II 
fT«jT 5r|- 'UHTT 'wwir ary f»r(r i 

«i»tw ’T5r?niT3r ff W h ^ h 
T' m ^ xy5aiT«r fptni |«»37«iqr « 
tTff jnr jt ^rr»r ^ ^irr ii » ii 
nhfiitf |i% eimrr ^ atr i 

^3Tt afjmit ^r^art anroft a fnrf irnril^i « h « 

^ jgiyaatJRjij <rrf aarrarrfir i 

Mififxjt^ui H ^ « 

^yjaatir^Txrg;^ Tra f^ g |aa| a a ' a iir^ i f i 
gfaff n ft aapK ’nrrargraw n ^ u 

ff gg | dff gragnf f f; tr #araoT ii c ii 

ff i% ar^fnfTffrr fmf%f ^raarar^ ampatai mfta aar sF»f- 
» tf r |*<agf g fi aT f f:— fat aaaa i 

a a aaaa a a|a %- A ^ yg -a-a -a f^»[ g$f r f*f t i 

aqafaa ff n ^ ii 
aamfif gggfu f i dxm f aii srfps a aa m fax t i 
^a TT qrf^ ^a xif ii ?o ii 

ar a|*t frg g fint dtfftix r i^a a -ag i f f a T i 
l a^aag^?: aaar f^fa^saaafrsfar « 
g|^g^ ' fa am pTff^ arara^aft 5Jf ii ?? ii 
af^yff f ^ aaa fff af^ff ^ aa art i 
ffaa aga ag^s arariiaffa sf? n U •! 
aaaafajfx^aTr sriff aaaafitafafj^ i 
ffta a aaafag aamg a n » 

gfarfaaaaaaat aarsaanft a a r g a a nft a i 
faaaarr ag aaait aaoft gf f% aiaraft u ?« « 
ajgfgfgga^ a aanr aaort anpr: i 
faa^ fswia *yw a5ta aaaa f^iai af a i 
3 ^ aaoit aaofr fga 0 a<aTa#ffJr ii ?h ii 
aaoft aaofr afga aaat aaofr a |afgf ffa i 
qaf^ a^^ fgaqftflf^a «r=f ii ii 
a yaaa a a g g ffx a oa aa f agi atfa^i 
aw f aw r a'affia ^ f^rmaanna a n ?« n 
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srfP’ a»ioi«nuidiiuTf*f t 

wfjPF gfrq ^Jrmf ^'gwrnri^ irqm h » 

^ «T#T ’fRTsfrFrJTWsfr 1 
%^^*rr 0 TtTq 37^5 11 11 

»f ^Jr^rorarff^ Hfif c 5 p-q»iuid,!j^ 4 i^irT 1 
’qrfJT CTmit Hi+Vii ws^rart ll «i 

15 ^ ^ •' •* 

3 t^ i 

<4#^ ^nnart »i n 

’iJnnt a^ T#q- %xT4f*r 11 ii 
fH T gff r q#^ %TT?r»r^ gr ^sttot ii h 

’^wsrmw ffsi?iJrT %55 qm 11 11 

atqoTjf qtfirg^ qa»T gRq v afyjr^^i 1 
im qrnaf t%tR^ #q 11 HvS h 

* 44 i u u i K^g'gqt ^aq^^iTorr q qnor ’qr 1 
a*riifr qnroir raf^ira argrf 5 naf 3 i 5 ?q*T sttot ii qc 11 

5 ^^^ f 5 !r||T^ f^q- 5 Tf^?i ?yq il II 

HUflit q*rtirr a»Tint afraHanofr qaf n^jiir 1 
qii^aff iirrg ^ wna ar^qr# 11 ^0 11 

afuqffU T i anwfr aa'JTT q a?a=qr 1 
%niu r gR a qq araa Jfi?q?i-:?qq inTi 11 11 

^annfT aaoraw afr arar 11 11 

f : afr^Tor ^ qraaq aaafa 1 a .pfiq aqrf : 


qt ^ ^ a%a^ afira^ar ! 
a^# aqaira^ffa m aTqrqTT%qT ^ 11 11 

3T3r qrafq ^K^aofr aaaaair ^aor: qfaf^% a«m^ fw- 
T WTT^T a i W Fa r f^a r ai af H ^ rafq a ^q: 1 

aiqqr?? sraiifT ^ffga a^af? asRtfaar 11 11 

qfaor afra 1 

^qrq^qfam%TaT w^mma aar 11 ? » 

For the rest, see Peterson's Report, III. p, 251. 
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BY 

V. 8. SUKTHANKAR . 

V. Notes ON MahAbharata Commenta'iors 
§ 1. Chronolofrioal Notes. 

A necessary complement to a critioc.1 study of the Mahabharata 
is an intensive study of the commentaries of tiie Mah&bharata, 
of which there is quite a large number preserved still, mostly in 
manuscript form. Among the scholiasts who have written com- 
mentaries on the Mahabharata -either on the whole, or only on 
selected parts of the Great Epic — are • ( 1 ) Anantabhatta, ( 2 ) 
Arjanamisra, ( 3 ) Ananda, ( 4 ) Caturbhuja( inisra ), ( 5 ) Jagadlsa- 
cakravartin, ( 6 ) Devabodha, ( 7) NUakantha, ( 8 ) Mah&nanda< 
purna, (9 ) Yajha-Narayana, (10) Ratnagarbha, (11 > Rama- 
kiihkara, ( 12 ) Ramakrsna, ( 13 ) Ramanuja, ( 14 ) Laksmana, ( 15 ) 
Varada, (16) Vadiraja, (17) Vidyasagara, (18) Vimalabodha, 
( 19 ) Samkaracarya, ( 20 ) Sriniv&sa, ( 21 ), Sarvajiia-Narayana, 
and (22) Srstidhara. Very little is at present known about 
these commentators •* only very few of them have been, so far, 
published. The only collective study made of these com- 
mentaries is by Holtzmann in Das Mahabharita. Vol. 3, pp. 67 ff., 
and that was in 1897, that is, nealy forty years ago. The material 
at his disposal was very scanty, and so are his notes. 

But the study of these commentaries must be now taken up 
more seriously, not so much for the sake of the explanations 
contained in the commentaries — though even the glosses of a 
commentator like Devabodha are extremely important — as for 
the readings and pathantaras recorded in them ; because, most of 

^ For the first instalment of the series, cf. JBBRAS ( N8 ). 4. 157ff. ; the 
following three have appeared in these Annals^ Vol. 11, pp. 165-191, 259-283, ; 
Vol. 16, pp. 90-114. — The substance of the present study ( No. V) was com- 
municated to the International Congress of Orientalists at Leyden in 1931. 

13 1 Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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the commentaries are older — some very much older — than our 
manuscripts ; and therefore the documentation of these reading:s 
by the commentators takes us back a stage further in our in- 
vestigation of the history of the epic. 

The usefulness of these commentaries is, however, consider- 
ably diminished by the fact that we know next to nothing about 
these commentators themselves. In particular, we lack informa- 
tion about their dates, which are not easy to fix in indian litera- 
ture. Even if the dates cannot be determined, it would be a great 
help if we could fix their relative chronology. An attempt is 
made in the following pages to fix, to start with, the relative 
chronology of some of the more important Mahabharata com- 
mentators. 

A fixed point in the exegetical literature centering round the 
Mbh. is furnished by Nilakantha, who until lately was consider- 
ed, at least in India, as the most trustworthy guide for the ex- 
position of the Great Epic, and about whose date there is not 
much doubt. The available personal data about him has been 
put together by Wilhelm Priiitz in the biographical note on 
Nilakantha appended to his Berlin dissertation entitled Bhasor- 
worter in NUakan/ha\'^ Hharatahhav idipa und in auderen Sanskrit- 
kommentarend Nilakantha, according to his own statements, 
was a Maharastra Brahmin of the Gautama Gotra, with the 
surname Caturdhara ( modern Chaudliari ), eldest son of Govinda 
Suri and Phullambika, residing at Kurparagrama (modern Kopar- 
gaon ) on the Godavari. Nilakantha wrote his commentary on 
the Mbh. and on the Ganesagita f a section of the Ganesapurana ) 
in Benares, in the last quarter of the seventeenth century,^ the 
latter ( Ganesagita ) being composed in A. D. 1694.^ 

In the beginning of his commentary on the Mbh*, Nilakantha 
tells us that before writing his commentary, the Bharatabhava- 
dipa, he had compared many ( bahun ) copies of the Mbh., collect 

1 Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, Vol. 44, pp. 69-109 ; 
see particularly p. 70 f. 

2 He was apparently a protege of Anupasiiiiha, who was a contemporary 
of Shah Jahan. 

* The year of composition is given as Saravat 1750. The name of the com- 
mentary is Gaiiapatibhavadipika. Gf. the name of his Mbh. commentary, 
BharatabhSvadipa; see next note. 
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ed together from different parts of Inaia (vibhtnnadesi/an) in 
order to ascertein the correct reading ^ patham agryam ) and also 
consulted older commentaries.’ We accordingly find that he 
frequently mentions variant readings and additional pas- 
sages found in the versions consulted by him, and he cites the 
explanations given by older scholiasts information, scanty 
though it be, of immense interest and value for the history of the 
received text. 


( / ) D&vahodha and Sarmjna-Nlirayana. 

.In marked contrast to Nilakantha stands Devabodha, whom 
I regard as probably the oldest and therefore the most important 
commentator of the Mbh. He is extremely reticent about him- 
self and his predecessor^i, but is cited or mentioned by several 
commentators who must therefore have lived after him. One of 
such suceessors of Devabodha was Sarvajha-Narayana. Sarva- 
■jha^s Bharatarthaprakasa has fortunately been preserved, though 
it is not definitely known whether his commentary on all the 
eighteen parvans of the Mbh. is now available. His commentary 
on the Virata and the Udyoga has already been published by 
Mahadeva ^haBtri Bakre ‘ The Bombay Government MSS. Col- 
lection ( No. 180 of 1891-95 ) contains a fragment of his comment- 
ary on the 5.di, comprising merely the first adhyaya with the 
beginning of the second ; while the Madras Government Collec- 
tion ( No. 2169 ) contains another fragment which lacks the 
beginning. In the colophon of the latter MS., Sarvajha is styled 
piramahanisa-panvrujakacdrya; he was therefore a sarhnyasin. 

Now Sarvajha explicitly refers to Devabodha in the beginnin ; 
of his commentary on the Udyoga : 

11 

2 Cf. my Adiparvan ( Poona 1933 ), Prolegomena, pp, LXVli'. 

3 The VirStaparvan was published in 1915, and the lld> ogaparvan iu 
1929, by the Gujarati Printing Press of Bombay. 

R«aa ? 
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This stanza is curioaslj enough not found in the commentary 
of Sarvajna as printed in the Gujarati Press edition of the 
Udyoga, but occurs in both the MSS. of the -vork in the Bombay 
Government Collection ( deposited at the Institute ), bearing Nos. 
33 of A 1879-80 and 168 of 1884-87 respectively. The priority of 
Devabodha is, however, independently established by another 
direct reference to Devabodha in the body of the published com- 
mentary itself, to which my attention was recently drawn by my 
friend and colleague Professor Sushil Kumar De of Dacca Univer- 
sity, who is editing the Udyoga for the Institute. In Sarvaina’s 
comment on B. 5. 96. 41 ( on p. 327 of the Gujarati Printing Press 
edition ), we find •• 

^ i 

s’^rrsar- n 

ffa I %T%vr gmisv i ' 

This quotation can unfortunately not be verified ; for in the 
very old Bengal Asiatic Society’s palm-leaf MS. ( No. 3399 ) of 
the unpublished commentary on the Udyoga by Devabodha the 
corresponding folio is missing : But there is no reason to doubt 
its authenticity. 

This establishes Devabodha’s priority to Sarvajna. We there- 
fore get 

Series 1: Devabodha Survajha 

Now this Sarvajna-Naiayana must be identical as has in- 
deed been assumed by Jolly,* Biihler,' Holtzmann,* and others' — 
with the Sarvajna- Narayana (also called NarSyana-Sarvajna ) 
the author of the Manvarthavrtti or Manvarthanibandha, a 

' This important passage was verified by me in a MS. of Sarvajfia’s com- 
mentary deposited at the Institute, namely, Bombay Government Collection 
No. 33 of A 1879- 80 (fol. 194“ . 

* Tagore. Lectures, passage cited in Burnell’s Tanjore Catalogue 

p. 126. Cf. also Becht und Bitten p, 31. 

^ The Laws of Mann, S. B. fi. , vol. 25, p, cxx. 

^ Das MahUhhUrata und seine Theile, Kiel 1894, 3. Band, p. 71 f. 

* Cf. KaDe, History of DharmahUsira^ PooDa 1930, vol. I, pp. 157 , 7 O 8 . 
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well-known commentary on the Manusmrbi, published by V. N. 
Mandlik. ’ The assumed identity of the two commentators at 
present rests, it is true, merely on the identity of the nam^s, but 
can scarcely be regarded on that account as doubtful. It is hardly 
conceivable that there w^re two iijBFerent Sarvajh a-Naray anas, 
both commentators of well-known works on Dharmasastra like 
the Mahabharata and the Manusmrti. 

The date of Sarvajna ba«5 been fixed on the basis of certain 
quotations.'^ Buhier cautiously remarks that Sarvajna-Narayaiia 
“ cannot have written later than in the last half of the fourteenth 
century* but the recent researches of Kane tend to show that 
Sarvajfia nourished between A. n. 1100 and 1!^00/ 


( {'/» ) Arjunamlsra^ 


Both Devab^^dha and barvajiia are mentioned and cited sever- 
al times by the Bengali commentator A-rjunamisra, the manner in 
which Arjunaraisra refers to Devabodha suggesting that in his 
time Devabodha’s commentary possessed an established reputa- 
tion. These references are as follow^s • 


( a ) In the foreword to his scholium ( Bombay Govt. Coll. No. 
30 of A 1879~80=:Da* of the Critical Edition ), Arjuna pays hom- 
age to his predecessors, citing by name several of them. 
Devabodha, he mentions with special reverence, whose com* 
mentary ( among others ) he had carefully studied before writ- 
ing his own commentary on the Mbh • 


W- I 


^Trq[?r: \ 


Worth noting is the fact that in the long series of names of 
BhSratacaryas cited by Arjuna at the beginning of the r*bove 
extract, the first four names Vyasa and Vaisarhpayana, Devabodha 


1 Manava-Dharma- iSastra, Bombay 1886. 

* Of. R. G Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Skt. MSS. tor 1883-84, 
p. 62, 

Buhier, op. cit. p. oxxix. 

4 Kane, op, cit. p. 157. 

^ See also my paper on Arjunamisra in the Sir J. J. Modi Goramemora 
lion Volume, p. 565. 
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and Sarvajna have bee^i recited in the correct order of precedence 
and chronology, a point to which we shall return in the sequel. 

( b ) Arjuna mentions the Acaryas again in the list of his ( im- 
mediate and remote ) “ Gurus placing this time Devabodha 
at the head of the list, which ends with the name of his father, 
who ( as we know from other sources ) was a well-known reciter 
( pathaka f of the Mbh. .* 

fwT ^ mr w 

( 0 ) In the short introduction which prefaces his commentary 
on the Virata,^ Arjuna twice mentions Devabodha, once to 
give expression to the high esteem in which Arjuna holds 
him and again to record his gratefulness to his illustrious pre- 
decessor •• 

(d) Finally, while commenting on 1 . 143. 34 (a difficult 
•tanza, giving a fanciful derivation of the name Ghatotkaca ), 
Arjuna mentions two readings, which had both won the approval 
of Devabodha : 

sic I 

These two readings are In fact mentioned by Devabodha • vide 
fol, 37^ of theBaroda MS. of Devabodha’s commentary on the Adi. 

The above extracts taken together indisputably prove that 
Arjunamisra was posterior to both Devabodha and Sarvajna- 
Narayana. Adding the name of Arjunamisra to Series 1, we get 

S er i e 2 • D e v a h o d h a - S a r v a j n a- A r j un ami s r a. 

Some faint light on the question of the age of Arjunamisra is 
thrown by a dated MS. of Arjuna's commentary listed by the late 
MM. Haraprasada Sastri in his Notices of Sanskrit MSS.y Second 

^ See my “ Arjunamisra, ” p, 566. 

Gujarati Printing Prest edition, p. 1 ( right column ). 

]\ earl ? 
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Series, Vol. I ( Calcutta 1900), p. 293 ( MS. No. 295 ). The late 
Mahamahopadhyjiya reported that it was a carefully written 
palm-leaf MS. of Arjuna^s commentary on the Moksadharma, 
called Moksadharmarthadlpika, written in archaic Bengali cha- 
racters and belonging, apparently, to Babu Saradaprasanna 
Ghose of Kelomal, Tamluk. The MS. gave the date of writing 
as Saka 1453 ( ca. a. d. 1534. Y 

I may here draw attention to some stanzas added by the copy- 
ist, which are to the effect that already at the time when the copy 
was made, correct MSS. of Arjuna’s commentary were a rarity 
even in Bengal, the home of the commentator, which can only be 
explained by assuming, as pointed out already by Mahadeva 
Shastri Bakre that there was a considerable interval of time be- 
tween the two. The stanzas I am referring to are : 

The date Saka 1456 \ ca. A. D. 1534 ) is then the lower limit 
of the age of Arjuna, but the date of Arjuna, if we rely on the im 
formation vouchsafed by the copyist, must be long prior to 
A. D. 1534. 

( Hi ) Nilakantha, 

We return to Nilakantba. who is the next great Mbh. commen- 
tator, and who cites or mentions Devabodha, Sarvajha-Narayana 
and Arjunamisra, noc indeed in the introduction to his comment" 
ary on the Mbh., where he mentions a number of his “ Gurus ' 
but elsewhere in the course of his well-known scholium. Here 
are the references. 

( a ) While commenting on 1. I58. 14, a stanza with numerous 
variants, Nllakantha cites an old variant of the entire stanza, 
mentioning Devabodha in that connection. 

% m n 

1 The reference is given in the Gujarati Printing Press edition of the 
VirSbaparvan, Introduction, p. i>. 
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It ifi worthy of note that Nllakantha regards the variant as 
ancient, owing to its having been explained by “ Devabodha and 
others He must therefore consider Devabodha as an ancient 
authority. 

What Nllakantha regards as ancient is of course a matter 
for speculation. Nevertheless I do not think that Nllakantha 
would have used the word pracina in connection with Devabodha 
unless the interval between them was at least three or four 
centuries. 

In passing it may be mentioned that this reference to Deva- 
hodha by Nllakantha is yet another instance of the practice of 
mentioning names of Acaryas honoris causa ( pujartham )/ because 
the reading cited by Nllakantha is probably not that of Deva- 
bodha at all, who to judge by the lemmata in his commentary 
must have had before him a stanza differing from the correspond- 
ing stanza of the Critical Edition, merely in reading sakunah for 
kumpah of the Critical Edition ( 1. 158. 14 ). The third pada of 
the stanza as cited by Nllakantha is certainly the reading of the 
T G version, found otherwise only in three conflated N MSS., and 
in a fourth one written in the margin ; while tlie last pada was 
found by me only in four MSS. ( Mh 3 ) of iny critical 
apparatus, one of them (B>/ having as a matter of fact the 
reading of our text in the marginl It is therefore most im- 
probable that Devabodha had commented on the particular 
variant version cited by Nllakantha, and it is really doubtful to 
me whether Nllakantha had at all Devabodha s commentary be 
fore him. Devabodha is referred to by Nllakantha merely as one 
of the ancient Acaryas. 

(b) While commenting on B. 7. 82. 2, Nllakantha notices a 
variant interpretation of madhuparkika given by Devabodha • 

( c ) Nilakantha^s reference to Sarvajha will be lound in his 
comment on B. 5. 40. 10 ( Gujarati Printing Press ed. , p. 131 ) : 

1 This paseage was already cited by me in the Critical Edition of the 
Adiparvan, p. 666. 

? Cf. ZDMO. Vol 66 ( 11^12 ), p. 541 f. 
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fW y ^nOTmi 1 ^f^mrsrS; ^ ^mnnir: 1 

and again in the samu ftHhyaya, few stanzas further on (B. 5. 
40. 26 ), we find : 

I ^ir 3 Tr^W?W: I 

A reference to Sarvajaa’s commentary printed in the same 
work ( p. 131 f. ) will show that all these explanations do as a 
matter of fact occur in the jomnjentary of Sarvajna, while they 
are not met with in any of the three other commentaries print- 
ed there. 

( d ) For NUakantha*B mention of Arjunamisra, I may draw 
attention to Nllakantha^s comment on B. 3. 291. 70, a stanza at 
the end of the Ramopakhyana, where he mentions various 
explanations of the word jaruthya, among them the one givon by 
Arjunamisra, whom he mentions by name-* 

f^*pir 2 r%iFrrr%f^ 1 

These various extracts establish the posteriority of Nllakantha 
to Devabodha, Sarvajfia-Narayana and Arjunamisra. Adding 
Nllakantha to Series 2, we get 

Series S : D evabodh a — S arvajfi a— 
Arjunamisr a—N I taka nth a. 

It will be remembered that as each member of this series of 
four names clearly cites one or moie of his predecessors, this is a 
chronological sequence whose correctness is absolutely incontro- 
vertible- 

( iv ) Vimalabodha, 

There is moreover a subsidiary series connected with a Mhh. 
commentator called v^iraalabodha,’ to which we shall now turn 
our attention. 

It will be recalled that in the excerpts given above from the 
commentary of Arjunamisra. the commentator twice mentions 
Vimalabodha in close proximity to Devabodha. Therefore it is 
evident that Arjunamisra is posterior to Vimalabodha, whose 
commentary ( tlkS. ) variously known as Durghatarthaprakasinl 

1 See Holtzmann, op. cit, vol. 3 p. 72. 

13 f AnnaU. B. O, R. I. ] 
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or Visamasloki has fortunately been preserved. In the introduc 
tion to this unpublished commentary, a copy of which is to be 
found in the Bombay Government Collection ( No. 84 of 1869- 0 ), 
while speaking of his predecessors, Vimalabodha says ( fol. 1 ) : 

RTT^fTf fi?nJq-'75Tr?r?fr n 

Again while giving the etymologies of the name of the Suta. 
Loma( or Roma )harsapa, Vimalabodha observes (fol. 2 ) : 

enj: i 

Undoubtedly the Devasvamin mentioned in the first excerpt 
is the same as the Devabodha ( who in the colophons of his com- 
mentary is styled paramahamsa-parivrajakacarya ) in the second. 
Incidentally it may be pointed ’out that the etymology of Loma- 
(or Roma )harsana mentioned by Vimalabodha is actually to be 
found in Devabodha^s scholium. In the Baroda MS. ( 11372 ) of 
the unpublished commentary of Devabodha, we read ( fol. 3 b, 
line 1. f. ) J 

^frr'^n^rqrrr^cRTRm i , 

which substantially agrees with the excerpt in the commentary 
of Vimalabodha. 

Since Arjunamisra mentions Vimalabodha, and Vimalabodha 
cites Devabodha, we get a subsidiary series, namely, 

Series t : De v a b o d h a- Vi ma la h o d h a- A r j unam i $ r a. 

Thus far we have been treading on solid ground and the cor- 
rectness of Series 1-4 is, as far as I can judge, absolutely unim- 
peachable. 

In trying to combine Series 3 and 4, however, there arises the 
difficulty that no cross reference has hitherto been found in the 
works of Vimalabodha on the one hand and Sarvajha-NarSyana 
on the other. Their relative chronological position is. therefore, 
a matter for speculation. It is possible, however, to combine the 
two series tentatively, on the equivocal testimony of Arjunamisra, 
which we shall proceed to examine more closely. 
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In one of the lists of the Acaryas cited by Arjunainigra, wf' 
have the sequence ^ \reda-Vyasa, Vai^ampayana, Devabodha, 
Vimalabodha, Sarvajha 'Nara;, mia, Sandilya Ma lhava. Here the 
first two pairs, as was pointed out above, have been named in the 
correct chronological order, the earlier author being placed first, 
in conformity with the rule governing the sequence of the 
members of a Dvandva compound ?. 2.2.34 '"'a. ) Devabodha 
is, as we have seen, prior to Vimalabodha as surely as Vyasa, 
the reputed author of the Great Epic, is prior to Vaisaihpayana. 
Further in both lists the fatheT* of Arjunamisra is mentioned last. 
These facts suggest the surmise that the whole series is arranged 
in the strict ciuonological se:]uence. If this surmise be 
correct, then Sarva'iia^Narajana wouM be posterior to Vimaln/ 
bodha, and we ^.et, tentati vely, the sequence ■ Vimalabodha-Sar 
vajna. 

It may, however, bo noted that sucli names are often found 
arranged on the diametrically opposite principle of ultarottara- 
gariyastva. i. e., naming the more important persons later, which 
is however not admissible in the particular instance ; or even 
arranged on no principle at all ; or at least on some principle 
which it is difficult for us to comprehend. In fact a subsequent 
enumeration of these same Acaryas by the same Arjunamisra is 
in partial conflict witli the earlier list ! There the sequence 
(already given above) is Devabodha. Vimalabodha, Ssndilya 
Madhava, Narayana-Sarvajna. Here Sarvajfia- Narayana has 
been placed after Sandilya Madhava, while in the former list he 

is placed before This irregularity apart, the lists tally 

with eacli other. 

It is not, however, impossible to resolve this contradiction 
and harmonize the data. There is a notable difference between 

the two lists. The first one is in prose, the second is an anustubh 
stanza. I am disposed to attach more importance to the sequence 
of the prose enumeration, and to regard the change f)f sequence 
in the other as due to the exigencies of metre The first again is 
a formal expression of homage ( narnaskriya), where the principle 
of priority has been, it seems, rigidly observed; on the other hand, 
the second is merely a collective metrical list of the author's 
“ Gurus, " where the consideration of rank and precedence did 
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not perhaps prevail so much. I may also point out that the first 
list is in the form of a Dvandva compound, while in the second 
the persons have been all independently mentioned. If these con- 
siderations have any value, then we may postulate, at least 
tentatively, another series, 

Series t) : D ev ah o d h a — V i in a I ab o d h a 
Sar vaj 7i a — A rj n n a — NUakani h(i, 

where the relative position of Viinalabodha and Sarvajha 
alone is open to doubt. 

Of these five commentators, as was mentioned above, Sarvajfta 
could not have lived later than the latter half of the fourteenth 
century and flourished probably between A. D. IlOO and 1300; 
while Arjunamisra lived some time prior to A. D. 1534. ^ More- 
over, if the position assigned in Series 5 to Sarvajha be correct, 
then both Devabodha and Vimalabodha must have lived long 
prior to A. D. 1300. * 

* ^ 

S 2. What was Devabodha’s version of 
the Mahabharata like ? 

The only commentary of the Mahabharata completely printed 
so far is the Bharatabhavadipa by Nfilakantha The Gujarati Prin- 
ting Press of Bombay has done, however, inestimable service to 
the cause of Mahabharata studies by publishing other commenta- 
ries at least on the Virata and Udyoga, edited by Mahadeva Shastri 

1 Since the above was written, two efforts have been made to fix the 
date of Arjunamisra. Mr- Jogendra Chandra Ghosh ( Indian Culture^ Vol. 
1, p. 706 fif. ), working on the data supplied by certain ancient pedigrees 
preserved in Bengal, arrives at the date ca. a. d. 1300 for Arjunamisra ; but it 
may be pointed out that the method oi fixing precise dates on the basis of 
pedigrees alone never gives entirely reliable results. On the other hand. Mr 
P. K. Gode of the Bhandarkar Institute {Indian Culture, Vol. 2, p. 141 fif.), rely- 
ing on his identification of the Satya-KhSna, who was a patron of Arjuna- 
misra ( see Sir J. J. Modi Commemoration Volume, p. 566 ), argues for a date 
between a. D. 1450 and A. D. 1500 There is thus a difference of about 200 
years between the two computations. But the matter is still sub judice, and 
more light on the question may be expected from further investigation of 
the question which is being carried on by these two scholars. 

s See further the Appendix at the end of this paper ( below, p. 202 ). 
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Bakre. Tho Virataparvan Volume ( published in 1915 ) contains, 
besides ( 1 ) the Bh5ratabhavadipa, the commentaries of ( 2 ) 
Arjunamisra, ( 3 ) Caturbhiija. (4 ) Viraalabhodha, (5) R&makr- 
sna, ( 6 ) Sarvajna-Narayana and ( 7 ) Vadiraja, as also a commen- 
tary called (8) the Visamapadavivarana of unknown author- 
ship. The Udyogaparvan Volume \ published in 1920 ) includes, 
on the other band, besides ( 1 ) the BharatabhSvadipa, the com- 
mentaries of ( 2 ) Arjunamisra, ( 3 ) Vimalabodha, ( 4 ) Sarvaina- 
NaraySna and (5) Vadiraja.’ A commentaT.y more important 
than any of these and one more neglected still is tho Jh&na- 
dlpika of Devabodha. Until recently nothing was in fact known 
about Devabodha or his commentary on the Mahftbharata save 
what is contained ii* perfunctory notices of Sankrit MSS., which 
has been summarized ’*ii Holtzmann s meritorious work Das 
Mahabharata ( Vol. 3, section 14, para 3, p. 70 f. ). A selection of 
Devabodha ’s readings and glosses was for the first time pub- 
lished by me in the critical notes of the Adiparvan Volume.^ 

1 have shown in the previous section that Devabodha is indu- 
bitably earlier than Nllakantha, Arjunamisra, Sarvajria-Narfiy ana 
or even Vimalabodha, and is therefore in all probability the ear- 
liest commentator of the Mahabharata hitherto known. It is 
therefore needless to add that the commentary is most valuable 
and its evidence, both positive and negative, of supreme import- 
ance for the constitution of the text. 

The M8. of the commentary ( which is unaccompanied by the 
epic text ) utilized by me for the A.di belongs to the Baroda Cen- 
tral Library ( Sanskrit Section ) and was kindly placed at ray 
disposal by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, Director of the Oriental 
Institute of Baroda, to whom my sincere thanks are cue for the 
kind loan.' This paper MS. which bears the identification No. 
11372, contains the commentary on Adi only and is written in 

' Vadiraja’s commentary on the SabhB has been published by Prof. P. P. 
Subrahmanya Sastri as an Appendix to his edition of the SabhS according to 
the Southern recension ( Madras 1932 ). For VSdirSja’s date see further 
below ( pp. 803-210 ) the note on the subject by Mr. V. K. Gode. 

* See also my Prolegomena, 0. lxx. 

•' There is another MS, of the commentary in the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, which was also consulted by me. 
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Devanagari characters of about the seventeenth century. Tlie 
bulk of the MS. is in a fair state of preservation, though in many 
places the text is extremely corrupt. In our MS. the name of the 
commentary is given as Jrlanadipika; but, according to Holtz- 
mann ( tp, cU. Vol. 3, p. 71 ), it is also known as Mahabharata- 
tatparyatlka or tatparyadlpika. MSS. of this commentary are 
rare, and no complete copy has yet been found. 

In the colophon the author is described as paramafia?hsa-pni-' 
vrajaka. He must therefore have belonged to an order of Sam- 
nySsins. The name of his Guru is given as Satyabodha. This 
is all the personal data we have at present about Devabodha. 

The Jnanadipika is a concise tika, that is, a running commen- 
taryparaphrasing the difficult words of the epic text and occa- 
sionally explaining the gist or purport ( tdlparya ) of the original. 
The extent of the text of the commentary on the Adi is given at 
the end of our MS. as 1400 granthas. 

The homage which Arjuna pays to Devabodha in the Introduc- 
tion to his scholium is by no means a matter of mere forin. 
Arjuna appears to have made a very close study indeed of the 
scholium of Devabodha, and based his own commentary, on the 
Adi at least, largely on that of his predecessor. He has copied 
very large portions of Devabodha^s commentary, sometimes var- 
baflm, sometimes in extracts. Moreover, even when the comment- 
ators differ, the influence of Devabodha is plainly discernible. 
In fact, Arjuna s Artbadipika maybe considered, as I have remark- 
ed elswhere,^ as a revised and enlarged edition of Devabodha^s 
Jnanadipika. Unlike the commentary of Nllakantha, that of 
Devabodha is unaccompanied by the epic text. The question, 
therefore, naturally arises what was Deva )odha’s text like ? 

When we read the commentary along with any of the old 
printed editions of the Mahabharata, like the Calcutta or the 
Bombay or the Kumbhakonara editions, we are at once struck by 
the singular disparity between the text and the commentary. Not 
only does Devabodha^s commentary contain many words or 
expressions which do not occur at all in the Vulgate, but it also 
cites, at times, verses or stanzas which read differently in the 

* Adipnrvan, Prolegomena, p. LXX. 
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Vulgate. One ‘»ilso ooraes across passai^es and even adhyayas of 
the Vulgate on which une expects some comment but which are 
left wholly uncommented by Devabodha. 

The Southern reoeusion may be cate^^orically ignoredinour 
search for the prototype of Devabodha s commentary, as this 
commentator does not knovy even a single one of the many 
passages peculiar fco the Southern lecensiori. He further does not 
show the typical Southern transposition of the Sakuntala and 
Yayari episodes, nor the characteristic position of the prose 
genealogical adhyaya ( called PUruvamsanukirtana ), after the 
chapter containing the eulogy of the epic ( RkUratapraiamid ). 

The vulgate ( with the Bengali ) may likewise be excluded. 
It agrees with- Devabodha’s text up to a certain point ; but the 
divergences, which are numerous, remain inexplicable. There 
remain then cnly the S&rada and the ‘‘ K '' versions. And 
with them, the vorsion of Devabodha does, as a matter of fact, 
show very close affinity. 

It is worthy of note that Devabodha has no commentary 
on any of the six adhyayas of the Vulgate which are completely 
missing in the Sarada and the K MSS. and which have also been 
completely omitted in the Critical Edition of the Adi. They 
are the following adhyayas of the Vulgate ^ i ) adhy. 22 ( dupli- 
cate description of the ocean ) ; ( ii ) adhy. 24 ( Aruna is appoint- 
ed charioteer of the Sun, an evident digression and interpol- 
ation ) ; ( iii ) adhy. lid ( birth of Duhsala •* a fairy tale of que- 
stionable authenticity ) ; ( iv ) adhy. 139 ( an absurd chapter 
desciibing further exploits of the Pandavas and containing 
a reference to Yavana kings ) ; ( v ) adhy. 140 ( Kanikaniti ); and 
finally, (vi) adhy. 149 (Pandavas' crossing of the Canges, a 
passage of doubtful value ). 

But on principle, we cannot attach very great importance to 
such omissions, as a commentator is apt to skip in the Maba- 
bharata any adhyaya which he thinks too simple to need any com* 
ment. This explanation will apply to most of the omissions 
mentioned above, but will not hold good in the case of the 
Kanikan’ti, an adhy. of 140 stanzas, which has evoked lengthy 
comments from both Arjunamisra and Nllkantha; we expect so/ne 
comment on this adhyaya by a commentator like Devabodha. 
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Much more important from our point of view is an addition 
characteristic of the Kasinlrl version. This version adds at 
the very end of the Adi a supplementary ( and entirely super- 
fluous ) adhyaya, which contains merely a variant version of 
the well-known Puranic tale of Svetaki^s sacrifice, occurring ear- 
lier in the course of this very parvan. and which was known to 
Ksemendra. Curiously enough the king who is called Svetaki in 
tha first version is here called Svetaketu ! That the version of 
Devabodha contained this interpolated ( supplementary ) adhyaya 
is proved by the concluding remark of Devabodha on this 
adhyaya ( fol. 48 ) : 

This remark, as I have pointed out elsewhere, will not apply 
to any version which did not have the supplementary adhyaya 
containing the story of Svetaketu, which in fact is peculiar to 
the Sarada and the K versions. These facts demonstrate that the 
version of Devabodha agrees with the Sarada and K versions with 
respect to both addition and omission of whole adhyayas. 

The conclusion regarding the affinity between the two ver- 
sions is fortified by many minor agreements in point of shorter 
passages and even readings of individual stanzas. 

For example, Devabodha has no comment on any portion of 
the Brahma-Ganesa episode ( 40 stanzas in the Vulgate ), which 
is missing in its entirely only in the Kasmlrl and the Bengali 
versions. Again, for 1. 105. 4-7 of the Critical Edition the Vul- 
gate substitutes a lengthy passage of 56 lines, which is entirely 
ignored in the commentary of Devabodha, who on the other hand 
dtes 7^*^ ( a line not known to the Vulgate ), in exact agreement 
with the Sarada and K versions { besides the Southern recension ), 
but in direct opposition to the Bengali and the Devanagari ver- 
sions. In connection with the omission of adhy. 139-140 of the 
Vulgate mentioned above, the Sarada and K versions omit the 
first 19 stanzas of the following adhyaya ( namely, adhy. 141 
of the Vulgate ). In conformity with that, the first 19 stanzas 
of adhy. 141 are ignored completely in the scholium of Deva- 
bodha. It may be noted that the omission of adhy. 139-'140 
together with the first 19 stanzas of adhy. 141 of the Vulgate 
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makes an ag^reKate anr^ continuous omission of 139 ( — 27 
93 4* 19) stanzas of th^ Vulgate, a not inconsiderable portion 
of the text Ijikewise there is no commentary on nearly 70 
stanzas of adhy. 128 and 129 of the Vulgate, which are omitted 
only in the Sarada-K group and the Critical Edition. 

This affinity is further borne out by agreements as regards 
minor readings too numerous to mention. 

These considerations m.ike it, in my opinion, perfectly clear 
that the version of Devabodha is closely allied to the Sarada and 
the K versions. 

Though the Sarada version and what I have called the “ K ' 
version run for the most part parallel to each other, there are in 
fact minor discrepancies between tlie MSS. of these versions, which 
indicate different sources. 3ut as, on the one hand, we have i'lr the 
Adi a solitary MS. ( S’ ) of the genuine Sarada ( or Kasmlri ) ver- 
sion, and CD the other hand we do not know the provenance of 
the Devanagari MSS. which I have denoted by the symbol “ K 
( on account of their affinity to the version of Kasmir ), it is at 
this stage not easy to explain these discrepancies between Saradft 
and K. It would he also premature to say whether Devabodha's 
version was more akin to Sarada or the K version. 

I may, however, draw attention to one instance which sug 
gests to my mind an affinity with K rather than with the S^radll 
ver‘don. In 1. 68. 72 the text reading is asatyavacana ndnjah 
( nom. plu. ), “ women ( are ) perfidious, ’’ a general statement. 
Only Ky- (m as in text) have, on the other hand, amtuaincane 
niTye ( voc. sing.), ‘‘ O thou perfidious ^ and ) dishonourable 
(woman ) 1 4 appear to have corrupt forms of the same. The 

vocative appears to be, therefore, peculiar to the K version, which 
differs here from the Sarada, and whicli latter has the nom. plu. 
as in all other AfSS. Now in agreement with Iv, Devabodha has 
andrye^vakre ! One instance of an agreement like this is, 1 will 
readily admit, wholly inadequate to prove the point. It can only 
give an indication and may perchance give wrong indication. 
The question may, therefore, be left over for future investigation. 


14 ( A nais, B. O. K. I. j 
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APPENDIX. 

List; of five major Mahabharata commentators arran^^ed acco- 
rding to the probable chronological sequence, with the names of 
their commentaries, approximate date, and sundry data about them. 


No. j Commentator I Commentary Age 


Remarks 


Devabodha 


Viiiialabodha 


Sarvajha 

NSrSyana 


Arjunarnisra 


NUakantha 

Caturdhara 


Jhanadipika, 
Mbh.-tatparya-i 
tika, * 
Tatparyadipika, 

Visamasloka- | 
tika, I 
Durghatartha- i 
prakasini, 
Durbodhapa- 
dabhahjinl | 

Bbaratartha- I Ante 
prakasa I 1300 


Sarhnyasiu; pupil of 
Satyabodha, men 
tinned or cited by 
Vim ala, Arj., Nil. 

Mentions Vaisam- 
payana^s Tika and 
cites Devabodha 
( once as '"svamin ). 


Mentions Dev. and 
is cited by Arj. and 
Nil., as also by a le 
xic(vL>j'apher Raya- 
mukuta.f A. D. 1431b 


Mahabharatar- 

tha(pra)dipika, 

Bharatasaih- 

grahadlpika 


xAnte Mentions Dev., Vim- 
1534 Narayna, Sa- 

ndilya Madhava. 
Belongs to Eastern 
( or Gauda ) school. 
Cited by Nil. One MB. 
of his comm, dated 
Sska 1456 ( = ca. A. D. 
1534).’ 

M.harts,,.Brahmm. 

, Son of Govindasuri 
and Phullambika, resi- 
dent of Kopargaon on 
the Godavari. Men- 
I tions Dev., S. Nara- 

yana, Arj. Ratna- 
oTQrbha othf»r«5 


1 For Arjunamisra s date, see also Mr. J. C. Ghosh’s recent paper in Indian 
Culture^ vol. 2 (1936 ), pp. 585 £f. 



Prof. P. P. S. SASTRI, AND 
THE DATE OF YADIRAJATlRTHA 


By 

P. K. Gode, m. a. 

Prof P. P. S. Sastr i, in his Introduction to Vol. III. ( Sabha- 
parvan) of the Southern Recension of the Ms^habharata^ p. li. 
makes the following remarks about the date of Vadirajatirtha 
and his commentary on the Mahabharata • — 

“ Reference has already been made to the Laksaiavikura of 
Vadiraja, the contemporary of Vagisatirtha, one of the apostolic 
successors of Anandatirtha the great dualistic philosopher. 
Vadiraja died in ” 1261 Saka or 1339 A. D. ( Vide R. G. Bhandar* 
kar’s Collected Works, V^ol. IL p. 7 The Laksalamkara is very 
valuable as it rn ly possibly I urn out to be tht earliest dated com- 
mentary on the Mahabharata 

I owe this information to my revered guru and colleague Mahamaho- 
padbyaya 8. Kuppuswami Sastrigal. 

Being interested in the chronology of the commentaries on 
the Mahabharata I felt much interested in the above remarks 
ol Prof. Sastri about Vadirajatirtha’s date and began to read 
some of the works of this erudite philosopher with a view 
to gather chronological data. To begin with I perused his 
1 irthaprahandfiakavya from a Ms in the Govt. Mss. Library at 
the Bhandarkar Institute ( No. 622 of 1882-83 ). This poem 
contains description of the places of pilgrimage and the deities 
presiding over them in different parts of India. In particular 
I was much impiessed by Vadiraja's description of (1) the 

^ In Duff 's Chronology of India ( 1899 ) this date for VSdirSja has been 
incorporated as under on page 2lu : — 

A. D. 1339 — S. 1261 — Death of Vadir5ja, said to be same as Kavindra, 8th 
successor of Anandatirtha in the Madhva 8ect- { Bhandarkar' s Report 
1882-83, pp. 8, 203 ). 
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Vithoba of Pandharpur ^ ( Sholapur District ) and ( 2 ) Maha- 
laksmi of Kolhapur. ^ Further while describing the 
on the banks of the Tuhgabhadra river Vadiraja was found 
to refer to god I This reference roused my curiosity 

still further as the verse containing this reference contains 
the tradition current in the Maratha country about the trans- 
fer of the image of Vithoba from Pandharpur to Vijayanagar 

^ Verses 5 to 8 on folio 10.^ refer to God of Pandharpur : — 

n II 

Ht? WiHHlf fi ; 

I 

q«ii% ttcj i#fr( »,'?r[Tqi55T%- 

r«^4i'irrr? far?*?; ii ^ ii 

qiqiqa”; qra^rq^qfn: 

qiqisqics: ?5qqi w jt: 

q’T=>i: ii ^ ii 

qiqm^' qijn : 

li ll” 

* The verse referring to the Mahalaksini of Kolhapur reads as follows 
on folio 8 ; — 

TRT q^fTrin ll c\ II ” 

* In an inscription ( dated Ist February 1147) of SilShara VijaySditya 

on a Jain Temple near Sukrawar Gate (Kolhapur) is recorded as 

another name for Kolhapur ( Vide Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 209 ). 

3 The description of q^fqyjisr and the reference to will be found in the 
following verses on folios 15 16 : — 

“ rff^lq ginrir ?q»^ra i 

^^JTfrTT^q^Wl %c^ h 1» II 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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on the banks oi the Tuhgabhadra. 1 found this tradition referred 
to in one of the Maratha Chronicles. 

Malhar Ramrao Ohitnis in his Lifeof Shiva composed in A. D. 
1811 states that the image of Vithoba was transferred from Pan 
dharpur to Vidyanagar or Vijayanagar as the Vijayanagar kings 
were great upholders of Hinduism and full of devotion to Gods 
and Biahmaas. Later in the same context he mentions the names 
Jnanesvara and Bhanudasa without raentiiming the re-transfer 
of the image back to Pandharpur. 

Mr. K. N. Sane the editor of tha above bakhar of Ghitnis in 
his notes on the above mentioned passage of the Bakhar in 
question makes the following remarks’ . — 

Ramraja of Vidyanagar transferred the Vithoba of Pandhari 
to Vijayanagar from whence be was brought back by sage Bhanu* 

dasa of Paithana ( see Mahipati's Bhakfivijaya chapter 43) It 

was possibly in the reign of Krsnadevaraya ( 1509-1530 ) that 
v'ithoba was taken from Pandhari to Vidyanagar. It is likely 

q^oiT qfe H ^ t( 11 

II 11 '' 

In ;i Sanskrit inscription dated Saka 1159 ( ~ A. D. l2ol ) in VithobS’i 
temple at Pandharpur the story of the boon to Puridalika is referred to with the 
only difference that is there called a Sage or (Bombay Gazetteer, 

Voi. XX, p. 420 ) VSdirSja also refers to as gin, 

Compare also the following remarks of John Wilson in his article ''Ancient 
Remains of Western India ( J, B. B. R. A. 8. Vol. Ill, Jan. 1850 ) r- 87 — 
The celebrated temple of VithobS near Pandharpur is supposed to be a 
Buddhist structural temple now appropriated by the Brahmans, It certainly 
has the appearance of great antiquity. The oversight of the distinction of 
caste among the natives who frequent this shrine, when in the presence of 
the idol would seem to indicate some compromise with the Buddhists, In 
villages near Pandharpur we have noted other ancient temples probably 
Buddhist which are entirely forsaken and which bear the marks of violence 
probably Brahmanioal or Musalman. *’ 

’ Edited by Mr. K. N. Sane, Poona 1924, Pages 7~8. 

* Ibid, p. 38. 
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that the temple of Vitthalasvami at Vijayanas^ar may have been 
cornmenced during his reign. The construction of this temple 
was completed about A. D. 1542 during the reign of Acyutaraya 
the brother of Krsnadevaraya ( vide Sardesai’s Musalmani 
Riyasat page 200, section 51). At that time Ramaraya the son-in- 
law of Krsnadevaraya was the Prime Minister of the stat3 and 
he continued in that capacity from 1542 to 1565 A. L). As he 
was practically in power he is called “ Kirlii Rtoiaraja ’’ in the 
Chitnis Bakhar ^ 

According to the tradition referred t ) in Mr. Sane’s fore- 
going remarks the transfer of Vithoba to Vijayanagar took 
place in the rniddls of the loth century while if the date of 
Vadirajatirtha was correct this transfer would appear to have 
taken place before A. D. 1339, the date of Vadiraja^s death, as given 
by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri on the authority of Sir R G. Bhandar- 
kar. The difference between the dates for this tradition being 

* Vijayanagar Third Dynasty hy Prof N. V. Raiianayya, Madras, 1935 — 
Ihe greatest exponent of Madhvaism bad much influence with Krsija* 
devarSya ( p 322 ). He set up the image of in the courtyard ot 

Vitthala temple at Hampi ( p. 323 ) and died a little later in a i>, 1532. 

On p. 439 Prof. Kamanayya observes : — “ He ( i. e. Krspara;, a } must have 
undertaken to reconstruct the Vitt.halsvami temple during the last years 
of his reign which he was obliged to leave uniinished at the time of his 
death*’ “The construction of the V^itthalsvarai's Temple is usually attri- 

buted to Krsnadevaraya but he could not have built that temple as it existed 
even in the time of Devaraya IT. We learn from Haribhatta, who lived in the 
first quarter of the 16th century that Proluganti Tippana. one of Devaraya’s 
officers built a hhogamantapa for Vitthala ” at Hampi. 

Dr. B. A. Saletore in hii Social and Political Lift :v the Vijayanagar 
Empire, Vol. JL ( 1934 ) p. 163 observes “ Acyutaraya's gift of Siivarna- 
ineru was commemorated in a Sanskrit verse composed by \roduva Tiru- 
raalamma ( A. D. 1533 ) and inscribed in the Vitth la Temple at Hampi. “ 

Mr. A. H. Longhurst in his Hampi Ruins ( 1917 ) p. 124 remarks “ The 
temple was never finished nor consecrated, in all probability the work was 
stopped by the destruction of the city in 1565, but tradition gives another 
reason and says that it was built specially for the famous image of VithobS 
at Pandharpur in Sholapur district of Bombay but that the god having come 
to look at it. refused to move, saying that it was too grand for him and that 
he preferred his own humbler home.” ( A line photograph of Vitthala Temple 
at Hampi appears on p.l26 of Mr. Longhurst’s book showing it sarcbiteotural 
grandeur ), 

See also Epi. Carnatica Vol, XI, p. 137— Inscription dated 1533 a. d. -Hod 
V'itthalesvara is referred to. 
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more than 200 years it could nofc but raise doubts in my mind 
about the date Vadiraia as recorded in the Succession Lists of 
the High. Priests of the M.idhva Sect, ^ as recorded by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar in his Report for 1882-83 ( p, 203 onwards). I also 
reported this contradiction between the two dates to my friends 
Prof. S. V. Dandekar, M A. of the S. P. Colle^^e, Poona, who has 
made a sp 3 cial study cf the literature about the Vithoba of 
Pandharpur as also Dr. B A. Saletore, M. A. Pli., D. of the same 
College. The former told me that the tradition known to him 
pertained to the Kith century while the latter informed me that 
the date for Vadiraja in the lists published by Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar was definitely wrong. I thereupon a.;ked Dr. Saletore to state 
his evidence on the strength of which he considered Bhandarkar^s 
date A. D. 133* for Vadir^ja’s death as definitely wrong. He was 
kind enough to send me a note recording epigraphic evidence in 
support of the date A. D. 1571 for Vadirajatirtha and 1 have great 
pleasure in reproducing it here in extenso : — 

Vddiraja of Utjipi ^ 

Vadiraja Svami's date can be determined from the following 
-tone inscription found in the KahtanahaJli grama, Soraba Hobli 
Ml front of the Venkataramana temple. It relates the following : 

That when the Raja-par ameivara Tirumala Raya Maharaya 
wms on the throne in his residence at Penugonda,and Keladi Sada- 
siva Raya Nayaka's { Agent ) Rama Raja Nayaka ( was over the 
Banavase Twelve Thousand), Rama Raja Nayaka made to Krsna- 
deva of Udipi, to the parama-hahisa Vadiraja-tlrha-sripada and to 
Raghunidhi-tirtha-srlpada, the grant of an argahara with a stone 

* The unreliabitity of these lists has been made clear by Proi. B. N. 
Krishuamurti Sarma of Annaraalai LTniversity in Nov. 1935 issue of the Anna. 
Univ. Journal, pp. 96-118. According to him Ihe dates of accession and 
demise of MadhvacSrya and his first five successor -i are as follows : — 



Birth 

Exit 

Sri MadhvSoSrya 

A. D. 1238 

1317 A. 1). 

1. Padmanabhatirtha 

1318 ( accession ) 

1324 

2. Narahari TIrtha 

1324 

1333 

3. Madhava TIrtha 

1333 

1350 

4. Aksobhya TIrtha 

1350 

1365 

5. Jayatirtba 

1365 

1388 
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sd^ana as follows ( details given ) on the date specified ( which is 
the following* — sri-jayabhyudaya ^dlivahana ^aka-varusa 149S neya 
Prajotpatya-aamvafsarada Karttika iuddha Kruffika janana-yo- 
qadaUu ) 

( E. a VIIL Sb. 55, p. 10, p. 23 text. ) 

The date works out to A. T>. 757/, November the 1st Thursday 
when the naksafra was Bharanl and not Krttika. This was a Pan- 
rnima ( Swamikannu, Indian Epli. V. p. 345. ^ 

From other sources we know that Vadiraja's favourite disci- 
ple was the well-known Kanaka Dasa, the Non-Brabman (Bedar) 
devotee of Krsna. Kanaka Dasa's dates are circa /55, -/.//fl" 

In addition to the above direct inscriptional ev^idence for 
Vadiraja we find two more inscriptions^ one of A. D. 1614 and the 
other A. D. 1613 in which Vadiraja and his pupil are mentioned. 
There are in all 40 inscriptions at IJdipi, the seat of Madhva 
Matha. Two of these refer to Vadiraja and his pupil 

“Vo. — 110 of 1901 — ( Kanarese ) On another slab built into 
the same wall ( i. e. North wall of the Knsna Matha ). A record of 
the Vijayanagar King Vlra Venkata Pati (1 ) recording in Saka 
1536 ( = A. D. 1614 ) ( Pramadin ) the grant of the village of 
Huviukere by Venkatappa Nayaka of Keladi while 
pupil of was the priest of the temple. See Nos. 234 

and 235 below. was a man of great erudition and wrote 

several works/ 

“ No. 2S5 — 114 of 1901- ( Kanarese ) On another Slab built 
into the same wall. A record in Saka 1535 D. 1613) Pramadin 
mentioning and his pupil and providing for offerings/’ 

In view of the foregoing epigraphic evidence it is difficult to 
believe in the accuracy of the Madhva Matha lists published by 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar so far as exact chronology is concerned. 
If Vadiraja was living in A. D. 1571 as proved by the Soraba 
Hobli inscription mentioned above it is perfectly natural for- 

1 Rangftoharya; Madras Inscriptions Vol. II, pp. 870-871. 

2 There is a Ms of a work called by in the India Office 

Library ( No. 6051— Keith's Catalogue Vol. II, p. 659 ). It is “ an anthology 
of the views of VSdirSja compiled by his pupil Uaghimatha. 
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him to refer to the transfer of the image of Vithoba to Vi jay a- 
nagar in the lire ‘ i5^ffn*T(Tt6T% ' in the verse 13 of his 
rfhrsrsr^ginw quoted above and hence there is no sort of contradic- 
tion or anachronisra involved in the reference. 

A question may be raised whether there was another 
in the Madhva line oi succession distinct and separate from 
the referred to in the inscriptions mentioned above. 

The Madhva lists publishe \ by Sir. R. Q. Bhandarkar already 
alluded to by me show only one and it was this 

rfhl that composed a commentary on the Mahabharata. There is 
a Ms • of >T!TcTfTr?<T ^ } in which grr^nr gives 
the derivation of his own name in the following verses * — 

» 

^orqrm cTrT *’ 

We may, therefore, safely conclude that there was only one 
Madhva philosopher of the name ^rf^n^TfTir^ and that he flourish- 
ed about the 2nd half of the 16th century and that the date A. D. 
1339 of his death recorded in the Madhva succession lists is 
definitely wrong. 

Prof. P. P. S. Sastri on pp. XIV-XV of his Introduction to the 
Sabhaparvan ( Yol. Ill ) of the Southern Recension of the Maha- 
bharata states that the Ms of Vadiraja’s commentary used by him 
records the following date when the copy was made by the scribe 
Narasirhha ^ — 

f§q%fT w " 

Prof. Sastri observes that “ The earliest dale for the above is 
30-1-1465 A. D. and the latest date satisfying tho other particulars 
is 25-1-1645 A. D. 

As the date 30-1-1465 A. D. cannot satisfy all particulars 
mentioned by the scribe, we have to reject it and adopt the date 


I Madras Cata. No. X, p. 3620. 
ir) I Annals, B. O. K. 1. ) 
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25-1-1645 A. D. which as Prof. Sastri states satisfies all parti- 
culars. This later date fe perfectly in harmony with our date 
for Vadiraja viz. 1571 a. D. If Vadiraja wrote about 1571 it is 
natural to have a copy of his work in A. 0. 1645. 

In view of the facts recorded in this note it is difficult to accept 
an early date for VadirSjalrtha as Prof. P. P. S. Sastri has done 
in the extract from his Introduction to one of the Mahabharata 
volumes quoted by us already. In case Prof. Sastri succeeds in 
establishing on incontrovertible grounds an earlier date for 
Vadirajatlrtha 1 shall be very glad to know the independent 
evidence, if any, on the strength of which his conclusion may be 
based. For the present at least the inscriptional evidence recorded 
by me in this note compels me to reject all conjectural and other 
data gathered on the question so far. 
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THE GiTA RAHASYA OH SCIENCE OF KARMAYOGA, 
BY B. G. TiUk, ( Englieh translation ) Vol. I by B. S. 
Suk^hankar, M. A. LL. B, Publishers — Tilak Bros , Poona 
( India ) pp. 618, Price Rs. 6. 

The book under review is the first volume of the English 
translation by Mr. B. S. Sukthankar, M. A.,LL. B., of the GTta 
Rahasya, the Secret Doctrine of the Gita or as the translator 
puts it, the Science of Karmayoga, the magnum opus of the great 
patriot genius, late Lokarnanya Bal Gangadhar Tiiak. Inspite of 
its early date, the Gita has not yet become a document of com- 
pleted history. Its influence is not waning? it is on the increase. 
In India countless millions derive from it comfort and joy. Even 
in the West, inspite of prejudice and powerful organization, the 
song of the lord is gaining admiration, reverence and even devot- 
ion. Feeling the pulse of the nation, the late patriot concluded that 
to rouse his countrymen from the slumber of inaction, it was 
necessary to inject into their veins the spirit of activism which 
he had extracted from the Gita and which he had by personal 
experience, found most envigorating. It is with this end in view 
that late Mr. Tilak published his big Volume in 1915 in Marathi, 
the dialect spoken by millions of his countrymen. What scholar- 
ship, erudition, originality of thought and perseverance Mr. Tialk 
possessed will flash on the mind of a reader even by a 
curs(»ry glance over the few pages of the book. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in the present review the merits 
and demerits of the original work. Suffice it to say that the Gita 
Rahasya has created for itself an immortal place in the hearts of 
the Marathi speaking people. It can be safely said that it is one 
of the few prose works in the Marathi language that will go down 
to posterity. 

Since its first publication in 1915 it has passed through four 
editions, the first edition being sold within less than three months. 
Its Hindi translation has gone through seven editions. It has 
been translated in Gujarathi, Bengali, Kanarsee, Telgu and Tamil, 
i. e. practically in all the major dialects of India. 
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It was necessary that a work of this type be translated into 
English, so that it might be placed in the market of the world to 
be judged and appreciated by world scholars. The late Mr. Tilak 
greatly desired and in his life time strove to get his work trans- 
lated. But as fate would have it, he neither found time to do it 
himself nor found anyone who could undertake to do it. It was 
thus an onerous charge bequeathed by him to bis sons. And the 
work, as we have it before us, is the fulfilment of the last will of 
his father by the only surviving son of the late author. 

Mr. Sukthankar, the translator, has taken great pains to render 
into English the Ethico-philosophical ideas in the original work. 
But the translation form has certain special difficulties of its own. 
The best literature in any language can never be adequately ren- 
dered in another language- The intrinsic difficulties of this me- 
thod have been, from our point of view, unnecessarily increased 
by certain self-imposed conditions of the translator. The transl- 
ator says, “ In translating I have attempted to be as faithful to 
text as possible, a3 I have thought that in the case of a philoso- 
phical and technical book written by a genius like the late 
Lokamanya, it would be extremely wrong to take any liberty what- 
ever with the text. The late Lokamanya, besides being a great 
philosopher and a great statesman, was also a master of the 
Marathi language and even an apparently insignificant word used 
by him has an immense modifying or limiting value and the omis- 
sion of even a small conjunction or the translation of an ‘ and * or 
an *or' would considerably injure the sense intended to be convey 
ed by the author. I have therefore not changed the text at all, but 
only altered the garb, or the medium of expression ; for a transl- 
ation is no translation, if it is not faithful. 1 have not even 
broken up long and involved sentences. ’* We differ from 
the translator in this respect. A word for word translation 
may, to a casual reader, appear as a faithful translation. But there 
is every possibility that it may not be a taithfiil one in the 
true sense of the term, as it may not convey to a reader the spirit 
or the meaning which the original author wanted to express; thus 
it will frustrate the very wish of the author to be truly reproduced. 
The spirit is the soul of the work, the words are only the body. 
And we therefore believe that it is necessary to pay more attention 
to the spirit than to the body in the mode of its expression. 
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The Gita Raliasya, ar has been said above, started a new era 
in the Marathi branch of the history of the Gita. Moreover, the 
work bristles with abstract conceptions and naughty philosophical 
terras. As such we believe that utmost care should have been 
taken to see that the translation reproduced the exact spirit of the 
original. Put in this translation, ^‘t appears that the choice of 
words has been frequently unhappy. And it is possible to point 
out better and more appropriate English words for corres- 
ponding Marathi and Sanskrit terms, jffsr for instance has been 
translated as ‘conscious ego\ It could have been better translated 
as finite or individual self. The word^i^ can certainly be translat- 
ed with ‘ released ^ But we believe it will be inappropriate to use 
w^ord ‘ released , when by the word ( Page 19 ) the absolute 
freedom of the “ Parabrahma ’’ is to be denoted. The word 
on page 269 has been translated as Owner of the Body. We think 
Dr. BesanPs translation ‘ knower of the field ’ is certainly better. 
The words ^ and on page 274 have been translated as ‘matter 
and spirit.' We wish the author had stuck to one rendering 
‘mutable and immutable'. 

In a translation method we think it is desirable to allow the 
transhition to lie on the table for some days and then to revise 
it twice or thrice. That gives a sufficient time for the mind to 
dig into itself and get the most exact word. But apparently the 
present translator found no time to do this and hence the hasty 
choice. 

We take this opportunity to suggest that an appendix at the 
end of the Vol. II be given where the technical terms and newly 
coined words should be explained. That will help to avoid a nossi 
ble misunderstanding. For instance, Mr. Tilak translates the word 
Pravrtti Marga with ‘ Energisim.^ Perhaps the author used it 
in a sense approaching the Aristotelian. But as used in these 
days it means a theory similar to the one advocated by Von 
Driesch and others. And until the reader comes to that page 
where the technical sense is explained, he is likely to be greatly 
misled by the associations the term energism has gathered round 
itself and which he must be carrying in his head. Such an appen- 
dix is absolutely necessary as the translation is meant for a reader 
who knows not Marathi. 
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Such defects are however bound to remain in a volume of over 
600 pages finished within a span of hardly six months. Even as 
it is, we welcome the volume, as it opens a new era in the history 
of the work that has captured the minds of the Maharashtrians. 
The publishers have taken all the pains that they could to make 
the work as attractive as possible, by giving several opinions of 
great men like Babu Aravind Ghosh, Mahatma Gandhi and others 
about the author and the work. In a translation meant for an alien 
reader, the information regarding the family history of Mr. Tilak’s 
dead son could have been safely omitted ; for it in no way helps 
a better understanding of the translation, though perhaps it may 
show why the sons could not publish the work earlier, a fact not 
very important to a foreigner. 

The front piece is very well chosen as it is expressive of the 
variations in the interpretations of the Gita and of the place the 
Gita Rahasya occupies in these interpretations. 

We await with keenness the second Volume of the translation. 

S. V. Dandekar 



THE TRADITIONAL CHROlsrOLOaY OF THE JATNAS 
( An outline of the Political Development of India from 
543 B. C. to 78 A. D. ) by Shantilal Shall ( Verlap; von W. 
Kohlhammer Stuttgart 1935 ) 

This small book covering 109 (XII + 97) pages and having 
a very nice get-up forms the 9th number (Heft) of the Series 
“ Bonner Orientalistische Studien herausgegeben von P. Kahie 
und W. Kirfel. As stated by Mr. Shah in his preface, his aim in 
writing this book is “ not alone to fix the death-year of Buddha 
or Mahavirb or the coronation-dates of Candragupta and Asoka, 
nor to authenticate the Jaina traditional account, but also to re- 
construct the chronology of the whole history of Northern India 
from Ajatasatru to Kaniska 

This aim is certainly ambitious and laudable as well, but its 
achievement is by no means an easy task as it requires collecting, 
reshuffling and evaluating in a dispassionate way, various data 
pertaining to legendary accounts and anecdotes, coins and in- 
scriptions as well as traditions and several historical records. 
Mr. Shah has no doubt taken much trouble to fulfil the aim ; but, 
as all the materials sufficient for the reconstruction of the chrono- 
logy of the entire History of Northern India are not still available, 
it should not be a matter of surprise to him, if his attempt, how^ 
ever praiseworthy it may be is not looked upon as final. More- 
over, there is always room for honest difference of opinion in the 
field of true research and sound scholarship. 

An ardent student of history cannot afford to belittle, much 
less to entirely ignore, the value of a genuine study of the 
legendary accounts. So it is quite consistent when we find Mr. 
Shah making full use of the Jaina traditional account which 
being resourceful can lend a helpmg hand in solving some of the 
vexed questions of Indian History. It is in the fitness of things 
that he has devoted one whole chapter out of four, to the history 
of the Jaina church of ancient days. 

His zest for investigation goes so far as to make him criticize 
the views and writings of various veteran scholars. For instance, 
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while agreeing with Prof. Jacobi regarding the identification of 
Kalasoka and Kakavarna, he differs from him when the latter 
doubts the authenticity of some of the Jaina chronological 
gSthas, and that he boldly points out Prof. Jacobi's mistake re- 
garding the meaning of the word “ Yugapradhana He has 
not even spared an ancient Suri and a polygrapher like Hema- 
candra. For, he observes that there are many inconsistencies in 
the whole account given by him in the 8th and 9th cantos of 
his work Parisistaparvan. Of course, he remarks in the course 
of his criticism that Hemacandra alone is not responsible for 
this, and that “ he has been merely a prey of the popular stories 
current in his times 

On the whole Mr. Shah's book provides ample material for 
further study in the field of Indian chronology in general and 
Jaina chronology in particular. I may en passant note below 
one or two mistakes — discrepancies that 1 have noticed during a 
cursory perusal of this book, with the hope that they may be re- 
moved in the subsequent edition of this book and thus enhance 
the value that can be attached to it owing to its erliaustive con- 
tents, index and lucid treatment. 

It is a sad mistake to attribute the authorship of Prabtia- 
vakacarifra to Pradyumna Suri who has corrected it, when the 
real author is Prabhacandra Suri.^ As regards the Index an 
entry about Pradyumna Suri is at present wanting, and one more 
reference to Prabhavakacariia on p. 73 is left out. 

In the end, v/hile congratulating the publishers for this handy 
work they have thus provided to an ordinary reader, I may draw 
Mr. Shah's attention and that of the reader, too, to the following 
contributions connected with the chronology and some other 
problems pertaining to Maurya dynasty •*- 

( 1 ) Candragupta Maurya by P. L. Bhargava, M. A. , Shastri. 

( 2 ) “ Some Problems of Early Maurya History and Chrono- 
logy '' by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, M. A. , Pb. D. , published in 
“ Indian Culture, " vol. II, No. 3, January 1936 ( pp. 557-564 ). 

H. R. Kapadia. 

I See Descriptive Catalogue of Jain Manuscripts Vol, XIX. 
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I A compli^tu np-to-date Catalo;:(us Catalo^:^oniin of Sanskrit 
Maniiscripty to hv p!i])lished hy the University of Madras i 

All OrieutalistB and Indologisita ai-p fanriliar witl- Dr. Aufreohl's 
r, ominient d vork — 1'ho Catalo^iis. (Jatah>f.^oruni — as an indisijens- 
ahle pie(‘.e of apparatus for Oriental research. Since 1903, thirty- 
two year- aj-^o, when Dr. Aufrecht coinxdeted his Catalofpis 
Calalogorurn, many important colh‘ctions of Sanskrit manu8cri])t ^ 
within and outside Iiidia have come tu the notice of sclmlars and 
several volumes of catalogues, giving reliable infornnation r(‘gar(l- 
ing some thousands of Sanskrit manuscripts, have become avail- 
able in Madras, ]5engal, Lahore, Bombay, Baruda, DacCta, Benares, 
Tim .'aiiC‘n*e, Central Ih’ovinces and Berar, Mysore and other 
centres. U iglily valuable as are the materials contained in Dr. 
Aufreclit's great work It is now founil to be defective and incom- 
plete, (diiedy in view of the vast accession to the stock of 
knowl jdge ‘d)uiit the literary treasures in Sanskrit, that has been 
made available within the last thirty-two years subsequent to tl\e 
< -jinpletion of Dr. Aufreclit's work. Tlie need for supplementing 
Lr. x\ufrec}it s work was recently hrougIR to the notice of the 
Madras thiiversity, which in view of the large number of Sanskrit 
manu.'icripts in South India, has decided to undertake the prepa- 
ration and puhlication of a liomplete np-to-dnte CataLogus 
( Uralog .ruin o/ Mdiiusctiffts, utilising the invaluable work 
already done by Dr. AnCecht as the basis and containing refer- 
ences to all known Sanskrit manuscripts. The main lines on 
whiL'h this work is proposed to he canied on are indicated heh-vv; 

i Checking and verification of the eiitrU'S in the Catalogns 
( ataiogcn-nm of Dr. Anfre(dit. 

Introduction cd’ fresh entries in the ease of ini[)urtant 
manuscripts. 

3. Dealing with the additional manuscripts collected \Aithin 
and outside India within the last thirty two years. 

1. Faltering tne dates of works and authors, as far as f)os sihie. 

r» Incorporation of works known ti. rough citations alone, witti 
approiiriate references as far as ])ossible. 
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The University has entrusted the work to an Editorial Oom- 
mittee constituted as follows • — 

1. Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kiippuswanii Sastri, M. A. , 

Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philolof^ry, 
Presidency College, Madras (on leave), and Curator, 
Government Oriental Man\iscripts Library, Madras 
( Editor-in-Chief ). 

2. IT-ofessor l\ P. S. Sastri, M. A. ( Oxon ), Officiating Professor 

of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presidency 
College, Madras. 

3. T)r. C. Kunhan Raja. B. A. (Hons), 1). Phil. (Oxori), Reader 

in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

Since the success of the undertaking is largely dependent upon 
the co-operation and hep) of scholars interested in Sanskrit, the 
Madras University would earnestly request scludars and Heads 
of Institutions interested in Sanskrit and Indology to assist it l)y 
tnrnishing information on any or all of the following points' — 

1. IT aces where inannscripts are availalihg with parti(‘.nlars 
regarding owners and authors. 

Lists of manuscripts. 

3. Other suggestions for the pro{)aratiuti of the ])ro()osed new 
( -atalogus Caialogonim. 

It is requested tliat all cufnmunicatlons regarding this matter 
may be addressed to '‘ The Editor-in-Lhief, Oatalogus Catalugorum, 
Governrnet Oriental Manuscripts Library, Museum Buildings, 
Pantheon Road, Egmore, Madras. 


S. KlIPPUSWAMl SASTRl 
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COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OF INDIA 
( Epic and Pauranic Sources ) 

BY 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, m. a. , b. l. , Ph. d, 
BHARATAVARSA AND ITS VARIOUS DIVISIONS 

The Jambudvlpa, according to Puranio authors, was original- 
ly divided into seven varsas, namely IlSvrta or Meru varsa, 
Ramyaka or Ramanaka (Matsya, 113, 61; Mbh. VI, 8. 2.) or Nila* 
varsa { Brahmanda, 34, 46 ), Hiranmaya or Svetavarsa Brahms* 
nda, 34. 46; Agni 107. 7 ), Uttarakuru or Srhgavad-( Brda, 34. 47) 
or AirSvata-varsa ( Mbh. VI, 6. 37 ), BhSrata or Himava ( Brda, 
84. 44, 53 ) or Haimavata ( Brda, 35. 30, Matsya, 113. 28 ) or 
AjanSbha ( Ind. Ant. 1899. p, 1 ), Kiihpurusa or Hemakuta-varsa 
( Brda, 34. 44 ) or Haimavata-varsa ( Mbh, VI, 6. 7. ) or Kiihnara- 
khanda (Ain-i-Akbari, III, pp. 30. 31), and Harivarsaor Nisadha- 
vaisa ( Brda, 34, 45 ). Two other varsas, namely, BhadrSSva 
or Mslyavad-varsa and Eetumala or Gandhmadana-varsa (Brda, 
84. 47, 48 ), were later on added to the original seven, thus bring- 
ing the total number of varsas to nine ( for sapla-varsani, see 
Matsya, 113-14; Brda, 35. 24; ibid, 28, Mbh. VI. 6. 53; for nava- 
varSSni, see, Matsya, 114, 85; Brda, 34, 48; ibid, 35, 7; Nilakantha’s 
Com. on Mbh. VI. 6. 37). Of these varsas BhSratavarsa lay most to 
the South. It was separated from the Eimpurusa by the Himavat, 
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and had the «liape of a bow ( Matsya, 113. 32; Brda) 35# 33; 
MbL VL 6. 38 ). It lay between the Himavat to the north and 
the sea to the south ( Vayu. 45. 75-76; Visnu, IL 3. 1. Y 

The name Bharatavarsa is said to have been derived from 
King Bharata, a descendant of Priyavrata, son of Manu Svayam- 
bhava.® 

BhSratavarsa, according to Puranic Cosmology, was divided 
into nava khandas or nine divisions. According to Mdrkan(jleya 
PurdTTua they are: 

Indradvipah Kaserumans-Tamraparno Gabhastiman 
Nagadvipastatha Saumyo Gandharvvo Varunastatha 
Ayam tu navamastesarh dvipah sagarasamvrfcah^ 

Yojananam sahasram vai dvipo yam daksinottarat 
Brahmanah Ksatriya Vaisyah SudraScantahsthita dvija^ 

These nine ‘ bhedas ^ or ‘ khandas ' of Bharatavarsa are men* 
tioned also in the famous astronomical work, the SiddhSnta Siro- 
mani ( III. 41 ) of the celebrated astronomer Bhaskarficarya, as 
well as in the majority of the Puranas. The Vamana and the 
Garuda Puranas however replace Saumya and Gandharva by 
Kataha and Sirhhala. The ninth dvipa which is described as ‘encir- 
cled by seas, extending over thousand yojanas from north to 
south,® with Kiratas at the eastern extreme and Yavanas at the 
western and Brahinanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras residing 
between \ is not mentioned by name in the majority of the Pura- 
nas. The name is supplied by the Vamana Purana as Kumara 
( XIII. ii ) and by the KumariKa Khandam of the Skanda Purana 

1 !Fpr the historical value and otherwise of the different Pauranic Varsas, 
see, Ray Chandhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 61-80. 

a Brda, 34. 55; BhSga, XF, 2. 15 ff. 

S The Nagarasathvrtah of Alberunl is obviously a copyist’s mistake { In- 
dioa; I, 295 ). 

4 Mark. P.57. 

5 According to the Skanda PurSpa, KumSrika Khapda extended from 
only the Mahendra mountain to the PSriyatra ( XurnSrika Khepda, 39, 113 ); 
according to the Garuda ParSpa, however, it was bounded on the east by the 
XirStas, on the west by the Yavanas, on the south by the Andhras and on 
the north by the Turuskas ( 55. 6 ). 
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as Kumarika ( 89.69 ). The Kavyanitnaih^a of Rajasekhara also 
gives the name cf the ninth dvipa as Kumarl ( Desa-vibhaga, 
p. 92 ). The Markandeya Parana along with other Puranas descri’ 
be the nine dvipas as ‘separated by seas and as being mutually 
inaccessible^ ( Samudrantarita jrieyaste tvagamyah parasparam, 
Mark. 575). But Bliaratavarsa, as we now know it, is not separated 
by seas within itself, nor are its component parts “mutually inacce- 
ssible Bharatavarsa is not thus our India of present geographi- 
cal area. That Bhftratavarsa connoted a much larger area than 
India proper will bo evident from the fact that only one of its 
islands, the ninth, stands for India proper. The ‘ninth dvipa ’ i. e., 
the KumSri or Kumarika dvipa is described to be surrounded 
by sea and to have been inhabited by the Kiratas and the eastern 
extreme and Yavanas at the western with Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sddras thrown within. The Kumarl dvipa thus 
seems to be identical with India proper; and in its account the 
Pauranic authors seem to describe a condition of India as in 
about the first century A. D., when Ptolemy locates the Kirrha- 
dia, doubtless identical with the Kiratas, in the eastern region 
( Cf. Majumdar’s edition of Ptolemy, p. 219 ) and the inscriptions 
of Asoka place the Yonas or Yavanas along with the Kambojas 
and G&ndharas.' Bharatavarsa thus denoted a much larger 
area than India proper.® 

As to the identifications of eight other dvipas there is much 
scope for speculation, and hence a great deal of disagreement 
among scholars. Thus Alberuni identifies Indradvlpa with 
Madhyadesa, i. e., the middle country (Indica I. p. 296) while Abul 
Fazl in his Ain-hAkbari places it between Lanka and Mahendra 
hills ( nr, p, 31 ) which somewhat agrees with the location of the 
dvipa as described in Skandapurana. 


' Cf. also the Mahavamsat Geiger's trans. p. 85, p. 191, n ; Cf. also the 
invasion of the Indo- Greeks in the time of the Suhgas, and later of the 
Baotrian Greeks. 

^ Pargiter rightly observes that the description of Kumarl dvipa does not 
fully accord with the geographical position of India, for India proper “ is not 
surrounded by the sea, but bounded by it only on the east, south and west, 
and only partially so on the east and west for verse 8 places the KirStas and 
Yavanai respectively. ** MSrk. p. 284 n. 
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Surendranath Majumdar Sastri identifies it with Burma. The 
next dvipa, Kaserutnat, is placed by Alberuni to the east of 
Madhyade^a, and between Mahendra and Sukti hills by AbulFazl. 

Majumdar identifies it with the Malay Peninsula. The third 
dvipa, Tarnravarna or ( Tatnraparna or TamraparnI ) is placed in 
the south-east by Alberuni and between Sukti and Malaya by 
Abul Fazl. It is probably identifiable with the region drained 
by the river TamraparnI in the extreme South. The dvipa is also 
identifiable with Ceylon which the Greek Geographers knew as 
Taprobane, and is referred to in the inscriptions of Asoka as Tam- 
bapanni. Gabhastimat, according to Abul Fazl, lay between the 
Bksa and the Malaya, and according to Alberuni, to the south 
of the Madhyadesa. According to Smith Nagadvipa seems to be 
identical with the Jaffna Peninsula of Ceylon ( Early History of 
India, 4th Edn. p. 491 ) Saumya has not been identified, but 
Kataha which is the substitute reading in the Vamana Purapa 
has been rightly identified with Kedah in the Malaya Peninsula. 
Gandharva is placed by Alberuni to the north-west of the 
Madhyadesa; it is doubtless identical with the well-known and 
very ancient region of Gandhara. Garuda Purana reads Simpala 
instead which is Ceylon. Varuna, the eighth dvipa, is placed by 
Abul Fazl between the Sahya and the Vindhya. 

Perhaps older and certainly more accurate than the tradition 
of the Pauranic Navakhanda is the division of Bharatavarsa into 
nine bhedas by the celebrated astronomers ParaSara and Varaha- 
mihira.^ These astronomers and astrologers conceived the shape 
of India as that of a tortoise ( kurma ) lying outspread; they 
therefore describe the country as Kurma-cakra. Each of the 
nine hhedas is called a varga by Varaha; Bharatavarsa is thus 
divided into nine parts conforming to the nine of the ten 
points of the compass, e. g., the central, eastern, southern, west* 
ern, northern, south-eastern or Agneya, south-western or Nairta 
north-western of Vdyava and north-eastern Aisana. Pahoilla 
was the main district in the central division, Magadha in the 
eastern, Kulinda in the north-eastern, Madra in the northern, 

* Varahamihira is supposed to have adopted the tradition earlier record- 
ed by Parasara in hia Parasar at antra. See, Kern’s edn, of Bphatsaihhlt?t of 
VarSha, p. 32. 
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Harahaura ( or Kara Huna) in the north-western, Sindhn in the 
western, Anarta in the south-western, Avanfca in the southern, and 
Kalin'ja in the south-eastern ( Brhat Sam, Oh. XIV. 32, 33 ). But 
when Varaha comes to his details, he assigns Sindhu and Sauvira 
in the south-western division (Nairfca) along with Pahlava and 
Kamboja and evidently Anarta also (Ibid, X[V. 17). “This 
mistake is certainly as old as the- eleventh century, as Abu 
Ilihan has preserved the names of Varaha’s abstracl: in the same 
order as they nov stand in the Brhaf Samhita ( Reinaud, Memoire 
sur rinde, pp. 116, 117 cf. no. 11, map. fig. 3 ). These details are 
also supported by the Markandeya Purana, which assigns both 
Sindhu-Sauvira and Anarta to the south-west 

But the most accurate from the geographical point of view 
is the description of our country divided into five and seven 
regions as given in the Parana and the Mahabharatj. The divi- 
sion of India into five regions is however as old as the Atharva- 
veda ( XIX, 17. 1-9 ) and the Aitareya Brahmana ( VIIL 14 ), and 
was adopted by later Brahmanical and Buddhistic authorities.^ 
Thus Smrti writers like Baudhayana seem to suggest a five- 
fold division while Rajasekhara in his Kavijamimarm a actually 
adopts it. Buddhist writers like Yuan Chwang and authors of 
earlier texts also follow the same division. The Mahabharala 
also describes five divisions in detail, the central or Madhyadesa, 
the eastern, southern, western and northern and at least three, the 
Matsya, Vayu and Visnu puraiias, agree with it. According to 
the Vimu Parana^ Madhyadesa was occupied by the Kurus and 
Panoalas, the east by the people of Kaniarupa, the south by 
the Pundras, Kalihgas and Magadhas, the west by the Sau- 
rastras, Suras, Abhlras, Arbudas, Karusas, Malavas, Sauviras 
and Saindhavas, and the north (?) by the Hunas, Salvas, the peo- 
ple of Sakala, Ambasthas, Parasikas, Ramas etc. ( Wilson's Visnu 
Purana, Vol. 11. Bk. II. 3 p. 132; there is, hewever no mention of 
the northern division in the text but it is nevertheless evident)/^ 
The Visnu Purana list of countries is very meagre*, the Maha- 
bharata has a much longer catalogue, but it is without any arra" 
ngement; so also in the Padmapurana. 

1 Cunningham's Geography, Majumdar’s Edn., p. 7 and note. 

2 8ee, Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, Intro, p. xixff. 
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»The longest list of countries and peoples of India is however, 
contained in the Markandeya, the Brahmanda and the VSyu. 
Both the Markandeya and the Brahmanda refer to the territoiial 
divisions of India ( Kumarldvipa ) as numbering seven, the latter 
expressly stating that in ancient times Bharatavarsa was divid- 
ed into seven regions ( Sapta Khandain But this division into 
seven regions is not anything fundamentally different from the 
division into five which is adopted by the majority of the Pura- 
nas and the Mahabharata. This will bo evident from the list of 
the divisions which are as follows^ the Madhyadesa, thd Udioya 
or north, the Pracya or east, Daksinapatha or south, the Apa“ 
ranta or west, the Vindhyan region and the Himalayan region 
( Parvatasreyinah). 

The Markandeya Puranahas also a second classification, apart 
from this seven, into nine, adopted certainly from the astronomi- 
cal and astrological work of Varaharaihira and ParS-sara. There 
India is described as resting on Visnu in the form of a tortoise 
looking eastward; the various countries and peoples of Bharata- 
varsa are distributed accordingly over the several parts of his 
body, together with corresponding lunar constellations. The 
majority of the names of countries and peoples is very much the 
same as we find in the Nadyadivarnana section of the same 
purana, but there is also quite a good lot of names that are enti- 
rely new and original. 

It has already been pointed out that geographically speaking 
the division of our country into seven regions is more accurate 
and more in accord with reality. We, therefore, propose to follow 
the account as given in the nadijadi varnana section ( Ch. 57 ) and 
supplement it by names of peoples and countries as mentioned 
in the astronomical section ( Gh. 58 ). The Brahmanda and the 
Vayu Puranas, and as a matter of fact other Puranas also, 
give us nothing more than what is there in these two sections of 
the Markandeya Purana. 

SHAPE OF INDIA 

It has already been pointed out that according to the Kurma- 
nivesa section ( i. e. astronomical ) of the Markandeya Purftna as 


1 BrahmS94ft» 
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well as the works of our early astronomical authors the shape of 
India was like that of a tortoise “ lying outspread and facing 
eastwards.*' This conception ignores the extreme southern re- 
gion of the country. From the geographical standpoint, a sober 
account is given in a number of Puranas as well as in the Maha- 
bharata which describe India as having the shape of a bow 
( Matsya, 113. 32; Brda, 35. 33, Mbh. VI, 6. 38). Nllakantha, the 
celebrated Commentator of vhe Mahabharata, confirms the bow- 
like description of the country ( Commy. on the Mbh. VI, 6. 3-5 ), 
but he also speaks of Bharatavarsa as being triangular in shape 
( Ibid. VI, 6. 3-5 ) which is certainly a better description. The 
most accurate description, however, seems to be the one as given 
in the nadyadi varnana section of the Markandeya Purana. India 
according to this conception, is “constituted with a four-fold 
conformation. On its south and west and east is the great ocean; 
the Himavat range stretches along on its north, like the string 
of a bow.' 

MADHYA-DESA OR CENTRAL REGION^ 

Matsya^vakutah Kulyasca Kuntalah Kasi Kosalah 
Atharvasca Kalihgasca Malakasca Vrkaih saha 
Madhyade&ya Janapadah prayaso*mI prakirtitah »i 
Sahyasya c'ottare yastu yatra Godavari nadi \ 
Prthivyamapi Krtsnayam sa pradeso manoramah il 
Govardhanam purarh ramyam Bhargavasya mahatmanah I 

( Mark. P. 57. 32-35 ). 

Matsya — According to the Mahabharata ( Sabha P. XXX, 
1105-6 ) the Matsya country of the Matsya people was situated 
south or south-west of Indraprastha, and west of Surasena (VirSta 
P. V, 141-45). According to Manu it was within the limits of 

J Mark. P. 57. 59 Pargiter’s Tr. p. 347. According to Cunningham, the 
Mahabharata has another description of the shape of the country, that 
of an equilateral triangle “which was divided iato four smaller equal 
triangles. The apex of the triangle is Cape Comorin, and the base is formed 
by the line of the Himalaya mountains. ” Anc. Geo. of India, Majumdar’s 
Edn. p. 5. 

For other descriptions of the shape of India, see, ibid, pp. 1-13; Camb. 
Hist. oL India, I, pp. 400-402; Ray Chaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, 
pp. 84-86; Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, Intro., p. xixff. 

* For the boundaries of Madhyadesa see Law, Ibid, pp. 1-2. 
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Brahmarside^ia ( Manu, II, 19 ). The MahabhSrata mentiong 
( Salya P. XXXVI, 1973-76 ) Upaplavya or Upaplava, a city 
situated at a distance of two days’ journey by chariot from Ha 
stinSpura, as its capital ( Udyoga P. LXXXIII 3910-17: LXXXV. 
3040 ). It is difficult to ascertain if Upaplavya was the same as 
Vairata or VirStanagara which is also said to have been the capi- 
tal city of the Matsya. Virafanagara was so called because it 
was the capital of Virata, king of the Matsyas. According to 
Buddhist tradition it was one of the sixteen MahSjanapadas. The 
Matsya country comprised the modern territory of Jaipur in- 
cluding the whole of the present territory of Alwar with a por- 
tion of Bharatpur. 

The Vayu Parana reads Vatsas instead of Matsyas ( XLV. 
110). The kingdom of the Varhsas or Vatsas is mentioned in 
Buddhist texts as one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas- According 
to the MahUbhSrata Vatsa or Vatsya kingdom was situated to the 
east of Indraprastha ( Sabha P. XXIX. 1084); its king Vatsa was 
a grandson of king Divodasa of Benares ( Hari V. XXIX. 1587, 
1597 ). The capital of the Vatsa country was Kausambl identical 
with modern Kosam near Allahabad.’ 

Asvakutas — Such as a tribe or country is unknown •’ it 
is obviously a misreading, for the Vayu Purapa reads Kisa- 
spas, Kisastas or Kisadyas instead ( XL". 110), and the 
Matsya reads Kiratas ( CXIII 35). . But we have otherwise no 
information of the location of the Kiratas in the Madhyadesa ; 
epic and pauranic tradition places them in the eastern region 
as we shall see later on ; evidently the Kiratas are out of 
place here. 

Kulyas — No such tribe or country is known; but it may 
be possible that they were the same people as the Kulutas, 
s republican community, who are mentioned in inscriptions 
of about the Ist century A. D. The Kulutas dwelt in the 
Punjab along with such tribes as the Malavas, Yaudheyas, 
Arjunayanas, Udumbaras, Kunindas etc. 

Euntalas — The Bhisma Parva ( IX, 347, 359, and 367 ) of 
the MahSbharata has some references to this tribe. The tribe 
referred to in verse 347 of the Bhisma Parva is probably the 


I Law, Qeo. E. B., pp. 16-17. 
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one referred to here in the Markandeya Puraria. The Kunta- 
las evidently occupied a country contiguous to KaM and 
Kosala where Cunningham found a region called Kuntila near 
Chunar. The tribe mentioned in verse 359 seems to have 
been a western people as they are mentioned along with 
peoples residing in the western region. The third tribe men- 
tioned in verse 367 was the well-known Kuntala people of 
the South who played an important role in the history of the 
Deccan. 

KasI — Celebrated as one of the oldest janapadas Easi 
finds mention in each and every ancient work of importance, 
Brahmanical or Buddhist. It is the ancient VHranagl. Ac- 
cording to the Ramtiyana ( Adi. K. XII. 20 ) Kasl was a king- 
dom while Prayaga and the regions around it were still a 
forest ( Cf. Kalakavana ). The Harivamsa refers to its early vic- 
issitudes ( XXIX and XXXII ) while the Udyoga Parva of 
the Mahabharata alludes to Krsna’s repeated burning of 
city. ( XLVII. 1883 ). 

Kosala — ^Evidenly Ufctara Kosala or northern Kosala is meant 
for another Kosala which was called Daksina Kosala or Maha- 
Kosala is mentioned later on in verse 54 of Chap. 57 of the M^- 
rkandeya Purana, According to epic tradition, Ayodhya on the 
Sarayu seems to have been the earliest capital, but later on, in 
Buddhist times Ayodhya sank to the level of an unimportant 
city but Sakets and Savatthi were two of the six important cities 
of India.' 

Atharvas and Arkalihgas — These two names are evidently 
misreadings, and it is difficult to find out what the correct form 
had been. The Vayu Purana aiha parsve iilahgasca instead 
of Atharvaica Kalingasca, while the Matsya reads Atharvasca Ka- 
lihgaica. All these readings are improbable. Tilahgas are well- 
known as a southern people, identical with the Trikalihgas, and 
mentioned in Chap. 58 verse 28 of the Markandeya Purana in 
connection with the southern people. Avautas and Kalingas are 
also well-known peoples but they are not known to have been 
located in the Madhyadesa. In fact the Markandeya Purana re- 
fers to the Avantas as a Vindhyan tribe ( ch. 57; verses 52 and 35) 


^ Law, Qeo. E. B., pp. 4-6. 
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and to the Kalihgas once as a northern (Ibid; V. 37) and at another 
time as a southern tribe ( Ibid, V. 46 ). The reference to the 
Kalihgas as a northern tribe is certainly erroneous. 

Malakas — The Vayu Purana reads Magadhas instead and the 
Matsya reads Mukas. Both are misreadings, for the Magadhas 
are mentioned as an eastern people in verse 44 of Chap. 57 of the 
MSrkandeya Purapa. Pargiter suggests ( Mark. P. p. 309 ) that 
the reading should be Malajas. The Malajas “ are mentioned in 
the Mahabharata ( Bhlsma Parva, IX, 357 ) and RSmayana ( Adi 
K. XXVII, 16-33 ) and from the course described in the latter 
poem as taken by Visvamitra and Rama, it appears they were 
neighbours of the Karusas and occupied the district of Shahabad, 
west of the Sone ( ibid, 8-16 ). 

Vricas— This tribe is similarly referred to in the MahabhSrata 
( Bhlsma P. LI. 2106 ); but the Matsya Purana reads Andhakas in- 
stead. The Andhakas, were very intimately associated with the 
Yadavas, and are often referred to in the Mahabharata ( Udyoga 
P. LXXXV, 304; Harivamsa, XXXV. 1907-8; ibid, XXXIX, 2041 
etc. ) but they are known to have been located in western India 
or Aparanta. A more correct reading appears to be Vrsnikas. 

The Markandeya list of peoples and countries of Madhyadesa 
does not seem to be complete; for, the Vayu and Matsya Puranas 
enumerate few countries more (Vfiyu, XLV. 109-110; Matsya, 
CXIII. 35, 36 ), and the Mahabharata seems to confirm it ( Bhl- 
sma P. IX. 346-7 ). These countries and peoples are as follows-' 
the Kurus, Pancalas, Salvas, Jahgalas, Surasenas, Bhadrakas, Bo- 
dhas and the lords of Satapatha. The Matsya Purana however, 
gives the last two names as Bahyas and Pataccaras. 

Kurus~The land of the Kurus was well-known as one of the 
sixteen mahajanapadas in the days of the Buddha; many a Bu- 
ddhist legend is associated with the Kurus and their country.' 
They are also very intimately connected with epic tradition; in- 
deed the Mahabharata grew up with the Kuru people and their 
country as its background. The ancient Kuru country may be 
said to have comprised the Kuruksetra or Thanesvar. The re- 
gion included Sonapat, Amin, Karnal and Panipat, and was 


* Law, Geo, E. B., pp. 17-18, 
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situated between the Sarasvatl on the north and Dysadvatl on 
the south. 

According to Pargiter the Kurus occupied the country 
from the Sivis and Bub-Himalayan tribes on the north to 
Matsya, Sdrasena and South Pancala on the South, and bet- 
ween north Pahoala on the east and Marubhumi ( the Raj- 
putaha desert ) on the west Their territory appears to have 
been divided into three parts, Kuruksatra, the Kurus and the 
Kurujahgala ( Adi P. CIX. 4337-40). Kuruksatra, ‘ the culti- 
vated land of the Kurus’ comprised the whole tract on the 
west of the Jumna and included the sacred region between the 
Sarasvati and Drsadvatl ( Vana P. LXXXIII. 5071-78 and 
7073-76 ; Ramayana, Ayodhya K. LXX. 12 ; Megha D I 49-50).,. 
Kuru-jahgala, ' the waste land of the Kurus * was the eastern 
part of their territory and appears to have comprised the 
tract between the Ganges and North Pahcala ( Ram, Ayodhya 
K. LXXII ; Mbh. Sabha P. XIX. 793-94). The middle region 
between the Ganges and Jumna seems to have been called 
simply the Kuru’s country. The capital was Gajapur Hastina- 
pura ; and Khandavaprastha or Indraprastha, the modern 
Delhi, was a second capital founded by the PSndavas ( Adi 
P., CCVII, 7568-94 ) ' 

Pancalas — According to Buddhist tradition Pahcala had 
two divisions ^ Uttara Pahcala and Daksina Pahcala. Maha- 
bhSrata also refers to these two divisions of the country 
the capital of Uttara Pahcala was Ahicchatra or Chatravatl 
( identical with modern Ramnagar in the Bareilly district ), 
while southern Pahcala had its capital at Kampilya ( Mbh. 
138. 13-74 ), identical with modern Kampil in the Farokha- 
bad district. According to Buddhist tradition as contained 
in the DivySvadana, the capital of Uttara Pahcala was Hastina* 
pura while according to the JS.takas Kapillanagara was the 
capital. * 

Pahcala was originally the country north and west of Delhi 
from the foot of the Himalayas to the river Chambal, but it was 


1 Pargiter, MSrk. P. pp. 354-355. 
* Law, Geo. B. B., pp, 18-19. 
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divided into north and south Pancala, separated by the Ganges. 
It roughly oorresponds to modern Budaon, Furrukhabad and the 
adjoining districts of the U. P. 

halvas — The Salvas as a people are often mentioned in the 
Mahabharata ; in the Vanaparva they are also mentioned as 
Salveyas ( CCLXIlI, 15576-82 ). They lived not very far from the 
Kurus and Trigarttas ( Virata P. 1, 11-42 ; ibid, XXX). Satya- 
van was a Salva prince (Vana P. CCXCII ) ; the story of Krsna’s 
conquest of the Salva country points to the fact that they 
were located somewhere contiguously with tho Yadavas 
( Vana p. XlV-XXir ; Udyoga p. XLVIL 1886; Drona p. XL 
395). Pargiter therefore thinks that the Salva country was 
situated i along the western side of the Aravalli hills. ' 

Jangalas — Pargiter 's suggestion that the Jahgalas are the 
same as the people of Kurujahgalas is evidently correct, since 
they are mentioned along with the Kurus and contiguous tribes 
( see above ), and there are no other people of this name men- 
tioned in ancient texts or inscriptions. 

Surasenas — Surasena lay not far from the country of the 
Kurus and the Matsyas. In fact, it was located immediately 
to the south of the Kuru country and to the east of tho Matsya 
country. Surasena became famous in epic and pauranic literature 
because of its connection with Krsna and the Yadava tribe. 
The country had its capital at Mathura which stood on the 
Jamuna. The epic and pauranic story of Kamsa's attempt 
to make himself a tyrant at Mathura by overpowering the 
Yadavas, and his consequent death at Pie hands of Krsna 
is not only referred to by Patahjali but also by the Jatakas. 
The early Greek writers knew Surasena as Sourasendi \ Pre- 
sumably the Surasenas belonged to the Yadava tribe, for Mathura, 
the capital of the Surasenas, is specially called the capital 
of the Yadavas and the kings ruling at Mathura also belong 
to that tribe ( Harivamsa, L VII, 3180-^3 ; LXXIX. 4124-34, etc. ). 

Bhadrakaras-'-The location of the Bhadrakaras is difficult to 
determine as well as their identity; doubtless they are the same 


J See Geo. E. B. by Law, pp. 20-21. 
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as the Bhadrakaras ( Sabha P. XIII, 590 ) and the Bhadras 
( Vana P. CCLIII, 15356 ) of the Mahabharata. The people may 
be said to have had their habitat near about the Eurus, the 
Matsyas and the Surasenas. It is not improbable that the 
Uttamabhadras known in historical times as a republican tribe 
were a section of the epic and pauranic Bhadrakas or Bhadras. 

Bodhas — The Bodhas are mentioned also in the Mahabharata 
( Sabha P. XIII.590; Bhisma P. IX, 347 ), and perhaps also in th ^ 
Ramayana as Bodhis ( Ayodhya K. LXX. 15 ). These people were 
probably located somewhere in the eastern districts of the 
Punjab. 

The reading Bahyas of the Matsya purana seems to be errone- 
ous, since the name is not met with elsewhere, if ot course, they 
are not equated with the Bahikas. 

^atapatha — This is unintelligible, and obviously erroneous. 
Pataccara is indeed a better reading, for a people of this name is 
also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Sabha P. XIII, 590-“91; XXX, 
1108; Virata P. I, 11-12, etc. ). 

After the catalogue of countries and peoples in the Madhya- 
desa the Markandeya Purana has the following passage: 

Sahyasya c'ottare yastu yatra Godavari nadi I 
Prthivyamapi Krtsnayam sa pradeso manoramah tl 
Govardhanam puram rarayarb Bhargavasya mahatmanahl 

The Vayu purana, however, reads Sahyasya c’ottararddhe tu 
instead of Sahyasya o’ottare yastu; the former indeed makes a 
better reading, for any people who are said to have been located 
just to the nothern of the Sahya mountains cannot be said to be 
within Madhyadesa. According to the reading as given in the 
Vayii and also in the Matsya ( Sahy^syanaritare c^aite ) the people 
mentioned in this passage, i. e. the Bhargavas, were located along 
the ( northern half of the ) Sahya mountains and the region in 
which the Godavari flows, ** This region and the country west 
of it on the other side of these mountains and the tract north- 
wards to the Narmada Pargiter points out, ** are connected in 
many a story with Bhrgu, his son Cyavana and his descendants 
(Mbh. Adi P. CLXXVIII, 6802-10; Vana P. CXXI, CXXII, 
LXXXIX. 8364-65, C XV. 10150-2, etc. ). The Bhargavas were 
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ho werer, a numerous race and spread into other regions** they 
are also mentioned as one of the eastern peoples ( MSrkandeya 
Pur&na, Ch. LVII, 43 ). The Bhargavas were probably identical 
with the Bhaggas of the Buddhist texts who were located at 
Surhsumaragiri in the Majjhimadesa. ’ 

APARA^TTA & UDiOYA or NORTHWESTERN 

and the northern countries 

Vahlika Vatadhanasoa Abhirah KalatoyakSh ii 
Aparlntasoa Sudrasoa Ptillavasoa Carmakhandikah i 
Gandhara Yavanasoaiva Sindhu-Sauvira-Madrakah H 
Satadruyah Kalihgasoa Parada Harabhusikah I 
Mathara Bahubhadrasca Caikeya Dasamalikah ii 
Ksatriyopanivesasca Valsya-Sadrakulani oa I 
KS.mbojl Darada^caiva Barbara Harsavardbanah li 
Cina^oaiv'a tu Kharasoa bahula Bshyato narah \ 

Atrayasoa Bharadvajah Puskalasca Kaserukah \\ 

Lampakah Sulakarasoa Oulika Jagudaih Saha I 
Aupadhasoanimadrasoa Kiratanahca Jatayah n 
Taniasa HathsarnargHsoa Kasmirastuhganastatha I 
Sulikah Kuhakascaiva Uriia darvastathaiva ca il 

Ete desa hyudicyastu 

( Markandeya Parana, ch. 57. 35-42 ). 

The northern peoples are the Vahlikas, Vatadhanas, the 
Abhiras, the Kalatoyakas, the Aparantas, the Sudras, the Pallavas, 
the Carinakhanlikas, the Gandharas, the Yavanas, the Sindhus 
Sauviras, the Madrakas, the Satadrujas, the Kalingas, the PSradas, 
the Harabhusikas, the Mstharas, the Bahubhadras, the Kaikeyas, 
the Dasamalikas, the settlements of the Ksatriyas, the families 
of the Vaisyas and Sudras, the Kambojas, the Daradas, the 
Barbaras, the Harsavardhanas, the Cinas, the Kharas, and the 
various peoples who live outside, the Atreyas, the Bharadvajas, 
the Puskalas, the Kaserukas, the LampSkas, the Sulakaras, the 
Culikas, the Jagudas, the Aupadhas, the Animadras, the Kiratas, 
the Tamasas, the Harhsamargas, the Kasmiras, the Tuhganas, the 
Siilikas, the Kuhakas, the Urnas and the Darvas. 


1 Law, Qfo, E* B., pp. 33, 43. 
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rsA/iVcas— They are the same people as the Valhlkas or 
Valhikas. For a detailed account of this tribe readers are referred 
to my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 58-60. 

Vdtadhanas — The Vayu Parana reads Vadhadhanas which is 
evidently a mistake, for the people referred to are mentioned 
several times in the Mahabharata under the name Vatadhfinas 
( Sabha P. 1, 1826 ; Udyo-a P. Ill, 86 ; Bbisina P. IX, 35 1 ; Drona 
P. X[, 398). The Mahabharata includes the name of their king 
Vatadhana under the Krodha-va^a group ( Adi Parva, LXV'II. 
2695-9 ) to which also belonged the eponymous kings of the 
Vahllkas, Madras and Sauvlras. Evidently the Vatadhanas were 
connected with these peoples and were located contiguously to 
these tribes. The Vatadhanas were also among the peoples that 
assembled on the side of the Kauravas, and from the reference 
as given in the Udyoga Parva ( XVIII, 596-601 ) and Sabha 
Parva ( XXXI. 1190-91 ) it appears that the tribe was located 
somewhere on the eastern side of the Sutlej. According to Manu 
( X. 21 ) a Vatadhana was the oflf-spring of an outcasts brahman 
and a brahman woman ; “ but says Pargiter, “ that is no doubt 
an expression of the same arrogance which in later times 
stigmatised all the Punjab races as outcastes 

Abhiras — According to the Mahabharata ( Sabha P., XXXI, 
1192) the Abhiras were classed into three divisions. One dwelt 
along the Sarasvatl, one lived by fishing and may perhaps be 
interpreted as having their location along the sea-coast and the 
third dwelling on the mountains. Mahabharata mentions them 
several times, and the Ramayana at least twice in the Kis- 
kindhya Kanda ( XLIIL 5 and 19 ). For a detailed account of 
the tribe readers are referred to my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
II, pp. 51-54. 

Kalatoyakas — The Mahabharata reads Kalajosakas instead 
( Bhisma P. IX, 354 ) ; but neither the Kalatoyakas nor the 
Kalajosakas are indentifiable* 

Aparantas — The Vayu Purina reads Aparltas and Matsya 
Purandharas instead ; both are evidently erroneous. The Bhisma 
Parva list agrees with that of the Markandeya Parana, and men- 
tion is often made of the tribe in the Mahabharata as Apar&nta 
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or AparSntas ( Bhlsma P. IX. 355 ; Vana P. CCXVII, 7885-56 ; 
S&nti P. XLIX, 1780-82 ). Generally the term is applied to all 
the tribes living in the western region of India, but the 
Markandeya and the Bhlsma Par va list must also be taken to 
signify a particular tribe. According to the astronomical list of 
the Markandeya ( Chap. 58 ) the tribe seems to have been located 
north of the Sindhu-Sauvira country. 

^udras — In the Mahabharata the Sudras are almost invariab- 
ly associated with the Abhiras ( Sabha P. XXXI. 1192 ; Bhlsma 
IX, 375; Drona R XX. 798 ; Salya P. XXXVIll, 2119-20 ) ; and 
were considered to be outside the pale of Aryanism. The Rama- 
yana { Kis K. XLIII, 19 ) and some of the Puraiias read Suras 
instead which certainly is erroneous, A definite location of the 
tribe is provided by a sloka in the Mahabharata which places 
them in western Rajputana where the Saras vatl disappears 
( Sudrabhlran prati dvesad yatro nasta Sarasvatl, Mbh. IX, 37. 1 ). 

The Mahabhasya of Patanjali to which we can assign a defi- 
nite date is perhaps the earliest authority that introduces the 
Sudras in Indian history ( Patanjali, I, 2. 3 ). There the tribe is 
associated with the Abhiras, a tradition which as we have seen 
is upheld by the Mahabharata and the Puranas as well ( e. g. , 
vide Visnu P. by Wilson Bk. II, Chap. 3, p. 133 ). The Sudras 
were evidently identical with the Sodrai (^ogdai) of Greek 
historians of Alexandar’s time who place them in the western 
region of the I’unjab. 

PaZtoas— The Vayu Purana reads Pahlavas ( XLV. 115) 
which obviously is the correct reading, for the Pallavas were 
admittedly a southern people. The Pahlavas are generally identi- 
fied with the Pehlavis or ancient Persians. The Bhlsma Parva 

list of the Mahabharata mentions two tribes of this name (IX, 

355 and 375 ), but there appear to be no data to make a distinc- 
tion as the allusions to the Pahlavas are generally vague, unless 
it be supposed there was a Pahlava colony in the Punjab ; and 
this supposition would suit this verse, for the Persians were 
altogether outside India. The Harivarhsa says king Sagara de- 
<'feated a great confederation of Pahlavas and other people, abro- 
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gated their laws, degraded them and made them wear beards 
(XIII, 763-64; XiV, 775-783); but this seems to be a late 
fable.., 

Carmakhandikaa — -The Matsya Parana reads Atta-khandikas, 
or Oatta-khandikas, and the Bhisma Parva list of the Maha- 
bbarata ( IX, 355 ) Carmamandalas instead. These names are not 
identifiable ; but Pargiters suggestion of its identification with 
Samarkand is interesting and ingenuous. 

Gandharas—A great and famous people knovvn from very 
ancient times. They practically occupied the whole lower basin 
of the Kabul river. Some passages of the Mahabharata seem to 
suggest that the Gandharas were an impure people ( Santi Parva, 
LXV, 2429-31 : CCVIT. 7560-1 ; Karna P. XI, IV, 2070 vide my 
Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, chap. IX ). 

OabcUas — The Vayu and the Matsya Puranas read Yavanas 
instead which undoubtedly is the correct reading. The Yavanas 
may be identified with the Indo-Greeks and Greco-Bactrians 
who held sway over portions of the north-western frontier 
regions and the Punjab before and after the Christian era, though 
it seems that the people were known in India even before 
Alexander's time- 

Smdhus and S luviras — The Mahabharata refers frequently to 
the Sindhus ; they are mentioned twice in the Bhisma Parva list, 
once in connection with the Pulindas and another time with the 
Sauvlras ( IX. 3l8 and 361 ). The Kurma Parana (XLVIL 40) 
mentions the Hunas, the Malyas ( doubtless misreading for Salyas 
or Salvas) and the Balyas (not identifiable) along with the 
Sindhus and Sauviras. 

For a detailed account of these two tribes, see my “ Ancient 
Indian Tribes ", Vol. II, pp. 20-22. 

Madrakas — They are the same people as the Madras or 
Madras from which tribe came Madri, the second queen of 
Pandu. According to epic tradition they w'ere closely related 
to the Sauvlras and Vahlikas ( Adi. P., LXVII, 2695-96 ). The 
capital of the Madra country was Sakala (Mbh.,Sabha R, XXXI. 
1197) or modern Sialkot ; and the river Iravati flowed through 


* Fargiter, Mark. P. p, 314 note. 
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the countrT ( Matsya P. CXIV. 7 and 15-18 ). Later epic tradl-^ 
tion brands the Madras as base and impure (SantiP., COVII, 
7559-61 ; Harivaihsa, XIV. 784 ). 

Auadrujas— They are the people who dwelt along the river 
Sutlej; but the VSyu Parana reads Sakas and Hradas (XLV, 
116 ), the Matsya, Sakas and Druhyas instead. The Sakas were a 
well-known people who left their traces on Indian history. They 
were first a northern and north-western people but gardually 
spread themselves towards the east and south and founded royal 
families as far east as Mathura and as far south as Surastra. 
The Hradas cannot be identified. The Druhyas were an ancient 
people, mentioned as early as the Rgveda along with the Anus. 

Kalihgaa ( ? Kulindas or Pulindas ) — It is doubtless a copy- 
ist’s error, for in no circumstance and never in history the 
Kalihgas were located in the northern or northwestern 
country, though the Bhlsma Parva list ( IX. 376 ) repeats the 
same mistake. The correct reading is perhaps Kulindas as 
given by the Vayu Parana ( XLV. 116 ) or Pulindas as in 
the Matsya Parana ( CXIII. 41 ). The Vana Parva of the 
Mah&bharata speaks of “ all the countries of Kulinda ” 
(CLXXVII. 12350 ) which seems to suggest that the Kul- 
indas were distributed over different countries or a composite 
people consisting of different tribes. Passages in the SabhS 
Parva seem to indicate that the Kulindas occupied the ter- 
ritory along the southern slopes of the Himalayas from the 
Punjab to Nepal ( Sabha P. XXV. 996 ; LI. 1858-59 ). The 
Pulindas were a hill tribe inhabiting the Himalayan region 
and were closely associated with the Kiratas ( Vana p. CXL. 
10863-65 , Drona P. CXXl. 4846-47 ). Evidently they were 
aboriginal tribes and were considered as impure. The Rama* 
yana associates them with the Sabaras and seems to locate 
them somewhere in central India ; this location is also up- 
held by some passages of the Mahabharata ( e. g. Sabha P. 
XXVIII. 1068, XXX. 1120; SantiP. CCVII. 7559 ). 

Parados — L ike the Kulindas the Paradas was also a hill tribe 
and were considered mlecchas dwelling on the slopes of the 
tlimalayas ( Of, Sabha P. L. 1832 ; LI. 1869 ; LI. 1858-9 j Dro^a 
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P. OXXI. 4819 5 Hariv. XIII, 763-64 j CXV. 6440-42 ; Manu, X. 
43-44 ). 

Hara'-b.tu&kas — The variant readings are Hara-purikas 
( Vayu.,XLV., 116 ) and Hara-murtikas (Matsja, CXIII. 41). 
None of these names is identifiable. Pargiter suggests Hara* 
hunakas who are mentioned in the Mahabharata as a people 
outside India cn the west ( Sabha P., XXXT, 1194 ; L. 1844 ; 
Vana P. LI. 1991 ). 

M&tharas — The reading is evidently erroneous ; the Matsya 
Purana ( CXIII. 43 ) reads Ramathas instead. There is a men- 
tion of the same people in the Mahabharata which locates 
them in the west ( Sabha P, XXXI. 1195 ; Vana P. LI, 1991 , 
Santi P. LXV. 2430 ). The name of the people is also given as 
Ramatas or Ramathas, as in the Vayu purana ( XLV. Il7 ) 
and also in the Mahabharata. There is however no clue to 
•heir identification. 

Bahu’^bhadras — The variants are Bahu-badhas (Bhisma P. IX. 
362 ) and Balabhadras ( Karna P. VI. 153 ) in the Mahabhirats, 
and Kantakaras and Raddha-Katakas in the Matsya and Vayu 
Purana { CXIII. 42 and XLV. 117 ) respectively. 

Kaikgyas — They are the same people as the Eekayas or 
Eaikayas, famous in the Mahabharata as a powerful nation 
( Sabha P. IV. 126 ; Vana P. CCLXVII 15654 ). It was from this 
tribe that came Kaikeyl, the second wife of Dataratha. The 
Mahabharata seems to associate the tribe with the Madras 
( Sabha P. LI. 1870 ; Drona P.XX 799 ) , it seems, therefore, that 
the tribe was settled in the Punjab. The RamSyana mentions 
Idieir capital Rftjagrha or Qirivraja ( Adi K. LXXIX. 35-44 ) 
which, however, must not be confounded with the city of 
the same name famous in the tiiae of the Buddha and in the 
early Buhdhist texts. Cunningham IdM^ifiee the Rajag^ha 
or Girivraja of the Rftmftyana with GirjSk, the ancient namr 
of Jalalpur, on the river Jhelum ( Arch. Sur. Rep., II, 14). 

Daiamalikas — The VSyu Purana reads DasamSnikas ( XLV. 
117 ) while the Matsya reads DasanSmakas ( CXIII. 42 ). The 
Bhifma parva list, however agrees with the Mirkandeya 
Puriipai ( Bhisma P. IX. 374 ) but it is difficult to identify ot 
locate the people. 
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The Markandeya now proceeds to give a list of people dwell- 
ing evidently ( Vahyatonarah ) the borders of India. They 
were the KSmbojas, the Daradas, the Barbaras, the Harsa- 
vardhanas, the Ginas and the Tukharas. 

Kambojas — The Kambojas were a famous people dwelling 
in the erfcrerae north of the Punjab beyond the Indus. 
According to epic and later Indian tradition, the country of 
the Kambojas was noted for a particular breed of horses; 
indeed references to Kainboja horses are numerous in both the 
epics. The Mahabharata associates them with the Ginas (Bhlsma 
R IX. ?73 ) , the Yavanas and Sakas ( Udyoga R, XVIII., 590 ) 
and the Daradas ( Sabha P., XVL, 1031). According to the 
same tradition they were considered to be outside the pale 
of Aryanism ( Vana R, CLXXXVIll, 12838-40 ; Santi R CCVII. 
7500-61. Vide my “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India 
Chapter VIII. ). 

Dara ias—They were a hill tribe associated in epic tradition 
with the Kasmiras (Mbh. Drona P. LXX. 2435 ) ; the Kambojas 
and the Ginas ( See ante ) and the Tusaras ( probably TukhSras ; 
Vana P. CLXXVII. 12350 ). They were also considered as 
mlecchas. Vide Indian Calture, Jany 1935, p. 388. 

Rarfraras— Epic tradition connects the Barbaras with the 
Sakas and Yavanas ( Mbh., Sabha R, XXXL,1199; Vana R, 
COLIIL, 15254 ; Santi R, COVII, 7560-61 ) ; evidently they were 
neighbours of these tribes and were inhabitants of the north- 
western region. The country of the Barbaras seems to have 
extended to the Arabian Sea. Their port was called Barbarika 
which was probably identical with Barbaricum of the Greek 
geographers ( Ounningham^s A. G* L, Majumdar^s Edn., pp. 
693-95 ). Vide Indian Culture, Jany 1935, p. 388. 

Harsavardhanas — The Vayu Purana reads Priya-laukikas in 
stead, but these names are not identifiable. 

Cinas — Evidently they were the people of China, but here 
Cinas certainly do not refer to their original country. Presumab- 
ly they were those Chinese people who had settled down along 
the Indian side of the Himalayas from the northwest to the 
extreme east. Thus in one place in the Mahabharata ( Bhlsma P. 
IX. 373 ) they are associated with the Kambojas which seem to 
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indicate that they were settled in the northwest while in another 
( Udyoga P. XVIIL 584-8? ) they are noticed among the soldiers 
who followed Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa, i. e. , roughly 
modern Assam. Still there are other references which seem to 
indicate that they were settled not very far from the sources of 
the Ganges ( Vana P. CLXXm 12350; Santi P. CCCXXVIL 
12226-29 ). They seem to have been a respectable and well- 
known people (Udyoga P. XVIII 584-85 ). Their country was 
famous for a particular breed of horses ( Udyoga P. LXXXV, 
3049). 

A people called the Apara-Cinas ( Western Cinas) is mention- 
ed in the Ramayapa ( Kis. K. XLIV. 15 ). 

Tukharas^The Purana reads Tusaras Instead (XLV. 

118). Both forms are admissible, and the Mahabharata refers to 
the people in both the names ( Sabha P. L. 1850 *, Vana P. LI. 
1991 ; Santi P., LXV., 2429. ). The Ramayana also mentions the 
Tukharas ( Kis. K. XLIV. 15 ). Epic tradition connects them with 
the Sakas, Daradas, Pablavas, etc. They were considered to have 
been outside the pale of Aryanism. 

The Marl<an(}eya then proceeds to give the names of a few 
more tribes and countries of the north : they were the Atreyas, 
Bharadvajas, Pusiialas, Kaserurakas, Lampakas, Sulakaras, 
Culikas, Jagudas, Aupadhas, Animadras, Kiratas, Tamasas, 
Hemsamargas, Kasmlras, Tuhganas, Sulikas and the Kuhakas, 
Urnas and Darvas. 

Most of these tribes cannot be satisfactorily identified, for 
example, the Kaserukas, the Sulakaras, the Aupadhas, the 
Animadras, the Tamasas, the Hamsamargas and the Kuhakas. 
Some of these names again are names more of families than of 
tribes, e. g., the Atreyas, the Bharadvajas, etc. 

Atreyas — In the Mahabharata the Atreyas are said to have 
been residents of Dvaita-vana ( Mbh. Vana P, XX VI. 971 ), a for- 
est and lake near the Sarasvatl (Ibid, CLXXVIL 12354-62 ). The 
Harivamsa details the story of their origin from Rsi Prabhakara 
of Atri^s race ( XXXI. 1660-68 ). The tribe is also mentioned in 
the Bhisma Parva list ( IX 376 ) of the Mahabharata. 
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Bharadvajaa — They are also mentioned in the Bhisma Parv* 
list ( IX. 376 ) along with the Atreyas. References in the Great 
Epic ( Adi P. CXXX. 5102-6); CLXVI 6328-32; Vana P. OXXXV, 
10700-728, etc. ) to Rsi BharadvSja seem to locate the tribe, who 
evidently were descended from the Rsi Bharadvaja, not far from 
the upper regions of the Ganges near the hills. 

Puskalas — The name of the tribe seems to connect them with 
Puskalavatl or Puskaravatl ( Ram. Kis. K. XLTII. 23 ), the old ca- 
pital of GSndhara. The Vayu and Matsya PurSnas read Pra* 
sthalas. The Prasthalas were evidently people of Prasthala ( Vi- 
rata P. XXX. 971; Bhisma P. LXXV. 3296; Drona P. XVII. 691 ), 
closely connected with Trigarta and therefore located probably in 
the Punjab. 

Kuserukas — The Vayu Purana reads Xa&erukas and Matsya 
Daserakas instead, but none of them can satisfactorily be identi- 
fied. Daserakas are however also mentioned in the Mah&bharata 
(Bhisma P. L. 2080; CXVIII. 5483; Drona P. Xt. 397; XX. 798) as 
joining in the Kuruksetra war. 

Lampakaa — The Lampakas are described in the MahSbharata 
as a mountain tribe (Drona, P. CXXI. 4846-7). They are identified 
by Cunningham with the people of Lamghan situated to the 
north-east of Kabul (Anc. Geo. India, Majumder’s Edn. pp. 49-50). 

^ulakaras—The Vayu Purana reads Stanapas instead, but the 
name is not identifiable. 

CuUkas—ThQ Matsya Purana reads Sainikas, and the VSyu 
Purana reads Pidikas instead, 

Jagudas—HhB Vayu Purana reads Jugudas, the Matsya Jahga- 
las. In another place, however, the Matsya Purana “ mentions the 
Jagudas as a people through whose country the Indus flows(CXX. 
46-48 )'. But this indication is a bit too vague to admit of any de- 
finite identification. The Jagudas are also mentioned in the Ma- 
nabharata { Vana P. LI. 1991 ). 

Aupadhas-Th’i V»yu Purana reads Apagas instead (XLV.120), 
No identification is possible. 

Antmadraa— The variant is Canimadras or Calimadras, am in 
the Vayu Purina. 

> Fargiter, Mark. PoraQa p. 322 note. 
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Kiraias — For a full note on the Kiratas, see Indian Culture, 
Vol. L, No. 3, ** Some Ancient Indian Tribes^', pp. 381-82. 

rsmasoe— The variant is Tomaras, as in the Vayu Parana 
(XLV. 120) and in the Mahabharata ( Bhisma P. IX. 377 ). 

Ha'AisarridrgaB — They are also mentioned in the Bhisraa Parva 
list of the Mahabharata. Accoiding to the Matsya Pur§na, the 
river Paosni flowed through the countries inhabited by Tamaras 
and Harhsamargas. The de. cription of the Matsya Parana seems 
to locate the two tribes in the region east of Tibet. 

Kaimtras — They are undoubtedly the people of Kasralr. They 
are also mentioned in the Bhisma Parva list ( IX. 361 and 375 ). 

Tunganas — The V ayu Parana reads Tauganas ( XLV. 120 ) and 
more than once in the Mahabharata, asTahganas and Para-tahga- 
nas, ( Sabha P. LI. 1859; Bhisma P. IX. 372 ). According to the 
epic description they were allied with the Kiratas and Palindas 
and lived in the kingdom ( Vana P. CXL. 10863-5; Sabha P. LI. 
1858-59), They seem to have been a rude tribe, as their main 
fighting weapon was stone ( Drona P. (-XXl. 4835-47 ). 

iulikas — The Vayu Parana reads Culikas which are mention- 
ed as a separate tribe in the Markandeya. According to the Matsya 
Purana the river Caksu flowed through the country of the Suli 
kas ( CXX. 45, 46 ). In the Brhat Samhita mention is made of a 
tribe called Saulikas ( XIV. 8 ), but there the Saulikas are associ- 
ated with Vidarbha. The Haraha inscription of the Maukharis 
makes a reference to the Sulikas who are identified by some scho- 
lars with the Calukyas; but that does not agree with the Pauranic 
description. 

Kuhakas — The VSyu Purana reads Ahukas or Ahukas instead. 
They may be the same as the Kurus of the Matsya Parana who 
are said to have dwelt on the Indus. ( CXX. 46-48 ). 

Urnas — The Vayu Purana reads Puranas but none is identifi- 
able except if we find in the Urnas a people inhabiting the Urna- 
desa which Lassen places on the Sutlej near Garhwal. ( Ind. Alt. 
map. ). 

Darvas — The Mahabh&rata associates them with the Trigartas, 
the Daradas and other northern tribes to the north of the Pan jab.* 

' See alao Parglter, Mark. P. p. 324 notes, 
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PEACYA OR EASTERN COUNTRY 

...“ Pracyan desan nivodha me I 

Adhraraka Mudakara Antar-girya Vahir-girah II 
Yatha Prabanga Rangeya Manada Manavartikah I 
Brahmottarah Pravijaya Bhargava Jneya mallakah 11 
Pragjyotisasca Madrasca Videhastamraliptakah 

Malla Magadha-Gomantah Pracya janapadah Smrtfth II 

( Mar. P. 57. 42-44 ). 

** Hear from me the peoples who inhabit the Eastern countries. 
The Adhrarakas, tho Mudakaras, the Antargirya8> the Vahirgiras, 
and the Piavahgas also; the Rahgeyas, the Manadas, the Mana* 
vartikas, the Brahmottaras, the Pravijayas, the Bhargavas, the 
Jheyamallakas, the Pragjyotisas, and the Madras and the Videhas, 
and the Tamraliptakas, the Mallas, the Magadhas, the Gomantas, 
are known as the peoples of the East. 

AdhraraJcas — It is difficult to restore the correct reading. The 
Vayu Purana has ( XLV. 122 ) Andhravakas. 

Mudakaras — The Vayu Purana reads Sujarakas and not 
Matsya Madgurakas instead. None of these names is identifiable, 
but one may guess that here is a name which is a corrupt 
rendering of Mudgagiri or Modagiri, mentioned in literature and 
inscription and identifiable with the hills of Monghyr in Bihar. 
Monghyr was anciently known also as Mudgala-piiri, Mudgal- 
asrama, etc. The Mudgalas or the people of Monghyr are also 
referred to in the Mahabharata ( Drona P. XL 397 ). 

Antargiiyas — These people must be those dwelling in the hilly 

stretch of the Rajmahal ranges of the Santhal Parganas. They are 
mentioned in the Bhisma Parva list of the Mahabharata. 

Bahirgirat — They must also be said to have been associated 

with the hilly tracts of Bihar and from their mention along with 
the Antargiras it seems that the people meant were dwellers on 
the outskirts of the hills of Bhagalpur and Monghyr regions. 

Pravangas — The Pravahgas probably stand for those people 
who dwelt just in front of the Vangas ( Pravahga ), and they md:y 
be Angas. 

Rangeyas — This is evidently a copyist s mistake for Vahgeyas 
which is the reading of the Vayu Purana (XLV. 122). The 
Matsya Parana however reads only Vangas. They are undoubted- 
ly the people of ancient Vahga or Bengal. For a detailed account 
of the tribe see my ' Ancient Indian Tribes VoL II, p. 1 . 
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Manadas — The Vayu Putada reads Msladas ( XLV. 122 ). It 
is a shrewd guess of Pargiter that here we have a reference to the 
people of modern Maldah in which are situated the old cities of 
Gaur and Pandua. The Maladas are also mentioned as an eastern 
people in the Mahabharata ( SabhS P. XXIX. 1081-82 5 Drona P. 
VIL 183 ). 

Mana-vartihaa — The variants are Malavaifcinah ( VSyu P. 
XLV. 122 ) and Manavarjat^as ( Mbh Bhisma P. IX. 357 ) ; but 
none of these names are satisfactorily identifiable. 

Brahmottaras — Pargiter suggests the reading Suhmotkalas ^ 
which is neither intended nor necessary, for evidently a better 
suggestion is that of the Matsya which reads Suhmottaras mean- 
ing the people wiio dv^elt north of the Suhma country. 

Pravijayaa — The BhJsma Parva list ( IX. 358 ) of the Maha- 
bh&rata seems to read Pravrseyas ; but none of the names is 
identifiable. 

Bhdrgavaa — The Bhisma Parva list mentions the same people 
asBhargas*, it is permissible to conjecture that they had been 
intimately associated with the prince Bharga or Bhargava who 
is referred to in the Harivarhsa as having founded Bhrgubhumi 
or Bhargabhumi ( XXIX. 1587 and 1597; XXXII. 1753). They 
were perhaps an eastern branch of the Bhaggas or Bhargas of 
Surhsum&ragiri. 

J neyamallakas — The variants Gey amarthakas ( V^yu P. XLV. 
123 ) and Gayamalavas ( Matsya P. CXIIL 44 ), but none of these 
names is identifiable. 

PrngjyoUsoB — The Prigjyotisas were a well-known people in 
both the epics; their country was a famous kingdom, evidently 
outside the pale of Aryandom. The Mab.-^bharata frankly refers 
to it as a mleccha kingdom which was ruled over by king Bhaga- 
datta (Sabha P. XXV. 1000-1; L. 1834; Udyoga P. CLXVL 5804; 
Karpa P. V. 104-5 ); in the same epic it is referred to also as an 
aaura kingdom ruled over by the asuras Naraka and Muru (Vana 
P. XII. 488; Udyoga P. XLV II. 1887-92 ). It seems to have bor- 
dered on the realm of Kiratas and Cinas ( Sabha P. XXV. 1002 ; 
Udyoga P XVIIL 584-5 ). According to the Raghuvamia the 
Pragjyoti^ country lay evidently to the north of the Brahm- 

1 Mfirk. PurSpa, p. 327 note. 

4 [ AnnaU, B. O. R. L 3 
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putra river. It therefore seems that the kingdom included not 
only the Kamarupa country but also a considerable portion of 
north Bengal and perhaps also of north Bihar* 

Madras — The Vayu Parana reads Mundas instead ( XLV, 123 ) 
which is certainly the more plausible reading, for the Madras 
cannot in any way be placed in the Eastern region# The Mundas 
are a well-known pre-Aryan tribe, and are mentioned as such in 
Mahabharata ( Bhisma P. LVI. 2410 ). The Matsya Purapa reads 
Pundras instead which is certainly the best reading possible 
here. For a detailed account of the Pundras see my ‘ Ancient 
Indian Tribes, ’ Vol. IL p. 15. ) 

Videhas — Videha was a famous country from very early times; 
in very early texts the country is designated as Videgha ( e. g. in 
the Satapatha Brahmana ) as well. The country, according to the 
Satapatha Brahmana ( 1. IV. 1 ) was separated from Kosala by the 
Sadanira. The capital of the Videha country was Mithila ruled 
over by a king named Janaka, and celebrated in both the epics 
specially in the Ramayana. Mithila is identified by Cunning- 
ham with a small town called Janakpur not far from the Nepale- 
se border where the two districts Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur 
meet (Arch. Sur. Rep. XVI. 34 and map.). The Videha country 
is thus identical with the northern districts of North Bihar. (Vide 
my “ Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, Chap. III. ) 

Tdmraltpfakas — A variant is Tamraliptikas. The people and the 
country are well-known in the Mahabharata ( Adi P. CLXXXVl. 
6993 ; Sabha P. XXIX. 1098 Drona P. LXX. 2436 ). Other forms of 
the name are Tamalipta or Tamaliptaka ( Vsyu P. XLV. 123 ) and 
even Dama-lipta ( Dasakumaracaritam ). The country has left 
its trace in the modern Tamluk in Midnapur. 

Mallas — The Vayu-Purana reads Ma!as while the Matsya 
reads Salvas, certainly erroneously. The people may be the same 
as the Mals or Malas, an indigenous tribe now spread all over 
Bengal. ( Vide my ** Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India 
Chap. IV.) 

Magadnas^ThQj were the people of the region now represent- 
ed by the modern districts of Patna and Gaya. For an account 
of the Magadhas see my * Ancient Indian Tribes ' ( pp. 93-175 ). 

GornantaB^HhQ variant readings are Govindasf V^Syu Purfina 
XLV. 123 ), Gonarddhas ( Matsya, CXfIL 45 ) but none of these 
names is identifiable. 


( To be cmiinmd ) 



THE POET BHINUKARAl 
BY 

Dr. Har Dutt sharma, m. a., ph. t>. 

Aufrecht mentions ( C. C. I, 405) as quoted in the 

by son of According to Bhandarkar 

( Collected Works, II, 324, no. 376 the author of the an- 
thology, belonged to an family and wrote a commentary 

on in 1676 A. D. But our poet enjoyed much more 

popularity as hie verses are quoted in the following anthologies 
also. 

I. q'^cffr by ^orrfiT, son of grandson and be- 
longing to a family (Collected Works, II, 322, no. 375). 

He is the author of or =€rfTcT, a poem in 7 cantos ( 0. C. 

Ill, 120 ) and of a glossary which he composed in 

1614 A. D. ( C. 0. I, 304 and 603 ). 

II. by or ( Collected Worksy II, 

325, no. 417 ). 

III. by ( Peterson, Second Report, pp. 

57-64 and no. 92 ; Poona, xviii A, 92 of 1883-4 ). 

IV. by of the 17th century A. D, ( C. 0. 

I, 497 ; 11, 116 ). 

V. by ^5[*ROTvr| 3Tr^r^?F.T ( Kavyamala, 89 ). 

VI. by 5^5=?^^%^ (Dr. Bhaudaji's Collection. Ms. no. 1237 

B. B. R. A. S. The Ms. is written in ^^^TrU'fr. Old paper, 18 leaves. 
The name of the scribe is and the date of the copy is 

1632 L 1680 A D. ]. It belongs to H quotes verses 

from 31 authors and gives their names ).*"’ 

VII. ^rr^sr^ by ( Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. Asiatic 

Society, Bengal, By the late M. M. Haraprasada Sastrl, Vol. 
Vll. no. of Ms. 5443 ). 

* Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, edited by N. B. Utgikar. 

2 See — Notes on Indian Chron >lo,q:y by Mr. P. K. Gode-V. Rasikajivana 
of Gadadharabhatta and its probable date. Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XII, pp. 396 — 9. 

^ See ray article Suktisundar a of Sundaradeva (Calutta Oriental Journal, 
Feb. 1936, pp. 133-44). Sundaradeva flourished in the last quarter of the Hth 
century A, D. See also Mr. Gode^s Notes on Indian Chronology, III ( Poona 
Orientalist, July 1936, p. 55 ). 
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VIIL ( Catalogue of Sanskrit Msg. by H. P. 

S&strl, Vol. VIL no. 5454 ). 


This evidence is enough to prove the importance and popular- 
ity of our poet. But as yet his identity has not at all been esta- 
blished. In spite of the fact that Mr. Kane mentions or 

in his Index of Works ^ ( no. 507 ), and a ( nos. 

508, 581 and 598-about 1300 A. C. ), he has not been able to throw 
any light on the personality of According to Mr. Kane 

is the author of and and lived at about 

1300 A. D. To or Mr. Kane ascribes the authorship 

of in five chapters. ^ 


On Dr. De remarks ^ “ The form Bhanukara of this 

name is given by Sesa Cinttmani’s "Pariinala, Gopala s Wikasa 
and RahgaSayin’s °Amoda commentaries. The title misra is also 
appended sometimes to this name. I was able to examine a Ms. 
of ^ r%5^TnTTSr’s ^ 

»T. \ ) and found the following introduction.— 




etc. The Ms. bears the date ft© 

^0 ^^^«=1627. A. D. 


According to Aufrecht ( C. C. I, 405 and III, 88 ) is 

from and he is the son of *TcrrqfH and grandson of 

He is the author of SflpiT^ifq'^T, 

or ^rnr^frnw and Of these works only T^nrwt, 

*frrnft^‘Tm and T^frmiFtrfr are printed Dr. De has been able to 
prove successfully that all these three works are by one and the 
same writer. The date of the author, according to him, is earlier 
than the 14th century A. D. and later than the 12th century A. D.* 
According to Mr. Kane,® father is very likely 

»TSr»3RiTf^5l, brother of 5fty»erT, whose son composed wrr^- 

and weighed himself in gold in 1315 A. D. “ Therefore, 


1 Snhityadurpana, 2nd edn., 1923. Introduction, 

2 Ibid. p. CLXI. No. 40. 

Sanskrit Poetics I, 245, In. 

4 For editions, see Sanskrit Poetics I, pp. 245-54, 

5 Sanskrit Poetics^ I, p. 249. 

® Sahityadarpana, Introduction, p. CXVIII 
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flourished probably towards the end of the 13th and the 
beginning of the 14th century.' 

But how is it that our poet is not at all quoted in the 
which was composed about 1363 A. ? There are several 
verses ascribed to a certain but none of them is found 

in any work of cur HTfqrffig’fT, as well as the of ^51%- 

are quite different from our If w^ accept the date 

of ¥T5T?r to be earlier than th j 14tli century or even the beginning 
of the 14th century, then he must have been known to the com- 
piler of is a pet of the anthologists. 

quotes so many as 180 verses of his ; has not less than 

104 and can boast of at least 11. Under these oir* 

cumstances,MTg?W's verses must have found a place in 
if he had been living in the i4th century. 

The error about his date seems to have started with Burneirs 
description of as a native of fJrr%^r. The fact that he wrote 

in imitation of of the great poet 

lent further support to Burnell^s conjecture. And once this hypo- 
thesis was taken for granted, it was not difficult to identify his 
father or with of fkfSrarr, brother of 

whose son composed and weighed him* 

self against gold in 1315 A. D. Another fact which lent a support 
to the theory of the 14th century is that a Ms. of the 
by UtTRT ( alias ), son of is expressly dated in 1428 
A, D. But the doubtfulness or rather the error about this date has 
already been pointed out by the late Sridhara R. Bhandarkar. 
The date of the Ms. of the commentary was read as 1484 and the 
era was taken to stand for the . But the late S. R. 

Bhandarkar observed ( Report of the Second Tour 1904-6, p. 36 ) 
that the date was 1494 and not 1484 as given by Stein ( extr., p. 
273 ) and that it indicated the Saka era. Therefore, it stood for 
1572 A. D. As it will be proved later on, the observation of 
S. R. Bhandarkar is supported by other facts also. 

1 SUhityadarpana., Int , p. CXVIII. 

^ Sanskrit Poetics^ I, p. 249. 

3 Sanskrit Poetics, I, pp. 251—2. I am very glad to liiid «bat my view is 
further supported by Mr. P. K. Gode in his Notes on Indian Chronology. 

The Terminus ad quern for the date of Bbanudatta, the author of 
Rasamafijari ( Annals of the B. O. R. L, XVI. pp. 145-7 )* 
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Now if we compare the list of commentaries on s works 

given by Dr. De in his Bibliography ^ we shall observe two 
facts. Of the commentaries whose dates are known none is earlier 
than 1553 A. D., and except for one, all the other commentaries 
seem to have been composed by writers bearing names. 

The exception is by son of 

and grandson of It seems strange that out of 19 commenta- 
tors none bears a name. The theory that is a native 

of was somewhat thrown into doubt by the term 

found in some of the Mss. of But as other Mss. had 

, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar fixed as native place, 

as the poet “ represents the river of the gods or the Ganges as 
flowing through his country ; while the country of the Vidarbhas, 
which corresponds to the modern Berars, is situated to the south 
of the Narmada. 

But in the above-mentioned Ms. of by s^vr^^cTrmST 

is described as This seems to be equivalent 

to TlT^5?:r^^T%53[- Benares. His authorship of jfrrimfRm, a poem 
in praise of 1%^, also supports this view. There is another 
possibility. From the following verse one might suspect him to 
be a resident of Allahabad. 

^TTofM^ST R?TTr^r 

^ vr^RTsqrr: i 

3Pr^ jTqrjnrir^ srrrrRr htththt: ii 

T^rrTTf^oft, p. 

This can also explain the fact of his having so many ^TT%tirrf^ 
commentators. For, it is a well-known fact that many families 
of RfPTT's?’ ^T^s have long since been established at Benares 
and Allahabad. Again, if Hrg5[iT were a and the son of 

, one of whose relations weighed himself against 
gold, then he must have been living in affluent condition. But 
as it is evident from the verse quoted above and as it will be 
shown later on, he was wandering from iilace to place, seeking 

1 Sanskrit Poetics, I, pp. 251-4, 

* Collected Works, II, p. 12. 
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patronage of various rulers. However, nothing can be said defi- 
nitely about his native place and the problem raised by the two 
readings and yet remains to be solved. 

Now I give the evidences which once for all settle the question 
of identity of Hrgsity and Following verses which are found 

in and are ascribed to in the 

various anothc^ogies noted against them. 


’nspTf^, etc. 

T^Trtyfipvfr ( Benares ecin. ) p. 14. 

fSfrft JTftT>*i 5 y»I(T, etc. ^ITfTi p. 42- 

eic. ytTfjo p. 45 a. 

rruRT, etc. ^0 p. 55. 
etc. p. 72. 
mtT’SRwiHra:. 

gtsvant^, etc. thcto p. 77 =»■ 
etc. T?tfTo p. 77- 

^ ete. p. 81 a. 


etc. rffflo p. 81 a. 

atTfifbr ?vrTi^ STfTt, etc. i . 

p. 90, 2. 

T%g etc. sr. 

*fir?piilo p. 146. 

HUHUl:, etc. ) 


p. 7, 2. 
ar^onrlh etc. 

(<rftsi5y) p. II a, s- 

^ ftrui 5 i 5 rt% 3 ire!T?if^, etc.. 


(«ri^) p. 14, I. 
gnfm^TT*psr5T'i'ii% etc. 

wno ) p- 18, 14. 


»TTpIT 

SiTTf^fTirrTr^«r 81 (8) 
»i^5E3ii5t;T fol.63a,62. 
33. 25. 

72. 21 
Vyir^UHt 21. 32. 

13 a. 3 - 

fol. 66 a, 98. 

1* 34 ^ 70 ^• 

im^gRT 84. 7. 
guygrJTT 86 . tq. 
(Rrr^Jir 2. 10. 

!n?ig 5 rl 6 ( 43 ). 
yf^o fol. 9, 93. 

87. 26. 

72 - 3 - 

S 3 - S- 
qqjy^^Tl 46. 4. 


SO- 23- 


50- 24. 


fol. 72 a, 14. 
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f^5TT%arr, etc. 

^^0 (qfTHW) p. 23, 18. 

^5T!=5 if^, etc. ^tTlT“ ( ) 
p. 24 a, 18. 
anft^otir[ i%T?^ SWq, etc. 

("ntHc?-) 24 a, 19. 


iVm: etc. fifnT“ (’tRft?!) p- 28 a, 31. 

fisr TfJT^TT, etc. p. 28,32. 

mOT etc. p- 3 ^^> 39 - 

??Tj 3 mfb^a 8 ^i affiitm, etc. ^^Trr°(Tftil«j) 32^,42. 
f^Twfrt H etc.^^»(iTftjr 5 j) p. 3 3a, 48. 


STW etc. ^TnT'>('Tf^JTw) p. 47 :i. 80. 

5 |<^ ^nrfjT tnfiTrfT ^ffirar, etc.T^<,(<Tf^)p.58,i9. 
3%^ ^*T, etc. p. 18, 4. 

laT i ai T RTjJ Ormfk q^rithtf 5 »Tr 3 • 
firBmfg 5rmg>H?5T'Tf^g?^r— 

^ wr% 3 T; II jfTfmr. p. 4^» 7- 


(T?RSEr;TT 50. 26. 
»T ^ =gr ; n 51- 29- 

fol. 74, 34. 
iTOT^jrr 51- 32- 
?-o 5 KI^ 5 fl 25 ( 276). 
T?R=5RT 54- ^2. 

53- 2 . 

54- 7- 
'HIT^’TT 53- 3- 

53- 6. 

47 ^• 

74- 12. 
<nif^RT42- 18. 

nrJifT > 



JTw ^W5y8;= '• 
7. 38- 


I think that this evidence is enough to establish the identit3r 
of »rrg«IiT with In my article, “The Subhasitaharavall of Sri 

Hari Kavi and some poets enjoying the patronage of Muslim Ruk 
ers” (Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, 1934, pp. 478-485), I 
have proved that flourished in the middle of the 16th cent- 

ury A.D. I am now inclined to put him in the early part of the 16th 
century A. D. The <TUT^RT throws much light on uigsR’s age. 
Even at the risk of repeating some of the arguments already ad- 
vanced by me in my article referred to above, I give below the 
details by which I fix his age. In and other anthologies 

we find 2 verses of iTT5?R in king ^wr's honour, 3 in tlfw^’s, 1 
in Sher Shah's and 9 in Kizam’s. They are as follows : — 
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^Kur— * 

^wif |Wrr [ trri^fr ] \ 

5^3T5# 5^'5pgf®n^ ii 

'TVTW 16.3. 

qjTf^: %#T^ f^srrf^ =^ROTwmr: gT%«n»n^ i 

^wn^q^: snqififarmw^ ii 

q<lT5RT 27.63. 


>& 

>i?j^ fHT5rW»n^ I 

jgwTfrm f^w5^^priTT5r 

ifT'sq^ R jW t f gr f^wf^ H 

«lf«4i8 31 A; q ^ y -qni 13, 23. 

10, 6, 0 fol. 13, 23. 



iT^«nt rra- WH sr5ir»3Wo^R; i 

amiR ^THTT^ 


15, 7; 18, 16. 


Tf^o fol. 19 a, 76. 


ftffNft fRt^ smm 

rq«l *THq 5[iit fTsT 

«IR«y 31 A. 


Although the name of *ngpR is not given in the description 
of but as it follows one of WT5^’s verses and is in praise 

of #r»TT5 I am convinced that its author is wgaft himself. Mr. 
Gode quotes this verse in his article on 
5 ( Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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mmv— 

»tcjni 5 T^ 5 ?T ft f«riir 

1 % rf^ wrg; ^ 5 trwitrff»«rTrorn^ i 

?TfT^ »r?vf^T f r f ^gy»iT?T: '? 3 prT: ^onar^: 

^ " go fRT^^ fol. 42 , 273 . 

Rg [ s;* ftgft ^ g srrt^nnFPT ?fff^3Tm snfnr: 

r^f»?f^* Trgrf g-f# irontR 'T?r?fH%: i 

1 P 5 T wi 41 h ah i : 11 

«T?r^ 5 TT 10 , 8; Tf%^o 15 , 45 . 
§fNWm fi rgfTO^ii sirTTiT^f^- 
SffiNr ^ 1 

lirsRrfmwvrrRvfrTfoT gfjbgrfii^srmfor 

a- g^ r gfa n 

»T?lT^aT 13 , 24 ; TT^o fol. 13 , 23 . 
^ wfare^^: ana^^r- 

aa’ ^aam *rr^=^ 1 

arfa JTTT^ in%Tf^ 

^aaiy rfy ^^maja^mr %vmT f^^ff^: 11 

a^TT^ar 14 , 32 . 

^rofNrm farsTHRiTl 
isrsj f%vmr gvffa 1 

^a»n% ^rfa aTfoRafaf^^^ar^: 

T%^f^ 3 rTf% f^aoir: ^*?iTa »Tsa aiar: 11 

a^rr^ar 16, 4. 

ar^f ^mf farsfRr ar ?aaT f^aa- a r R a^di. > 
sri gfa «Tafa ggarg 11 

aaaaaj 17, 6 . 

afTT^f safafO* 

fa aar^ aaar arTifaf^: majf^ 1 
ft^rrar ag^ aaraau;#- 

ft^ virafa n 

18, 14 
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»m^’Tr 19, 17. 

^r3TT*Tsrf'ITT9t flnra 5?Vor«PTn| 

<uii|}-ui^g-gg : srfw«itftT^^rT^u: 1 

i%f 'THrgstJT !• 

'niT^irr 19, 18. 

^frofr^m Tsnrro 

^sTRm: f% ^ 1 


^^mg^«n:^r»TTvrTgi fw 11 

'Tsar^HT 20, 2G. 


Fortunately it is easy to identify fjWT and Sher Shah. The 
former stands for insor^fra', king of ( 1509-1530 A. n , ). 

Sher Shah’s time is 1540-1545 A. D. The only diflSculty which 
stood in the way of identifying wwg has been now overcome 
by the publication of MM. Haraprasada Sastrl's Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Mss., Vol. VII. Herein we find a Ms. of ^T- 

which was copied by ^<Tl5t, a poet at the court of 
of Rewah State. The scribe ^wfer gives a genealogy of his patron 
who is 33rd in the line of Vaghela rulers of Rewah. Tracing their 
descent from of Gujarat, the poet describes the various 

rulers and at the end mentions some of his contemporaries at the 
court. Following is the table = — 


1 

1 

9 

1 

17 sfrTiTrg: married to 


10 4T5!TT^ 

1 

18 

1 

j 

3 

1 


19 #rwr 

j 

1 

4 

1 

j 

12 

1 

20 f^gsml%«r 

1 

1 

5 

1 

13 

1 

21 3Tm^ 

6 

1 

j 

14 Sr? [f] ^ 

1 

22 3Tg;'ni'C married to 

1 

7 ftm 

15 ^rfsrsrrffr 

j 

23 »iTinw 

1 

16 

1 
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This account is corrborated by the account of Rewah State 
given in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol XXI, pp. 279 ff. 
I quote a few relevant passages below-- 

Chiefs of Rewah are Baghel Rajputs, descended from the 
Solanki clan which ruled over Gujarat from the 10th to the 13th 
Century. Vyaghradeo, brother of the ruler of GujarSt is said to 
have made his way into North India, about the middle of the 13th 
century and obtained the fort of Marpha, 18 miles north-east 
of KSlanjar. His son Karan Deo, married a Kalacuri ( Haihaya ) 
princess of Mandla and received in dowry the fort of Bandho- 
garh, which until its destruction by Akbar in 1597 was the capi- 
tal of Baghel possessions In 1298 Karan Deo, the last 

Baghel ruler of Gujarat was driven from his country by Ulugh- 
khan, acting under the orders of the Emperor Ala-uddin. In 
1494 Sikandar Lodi advanced against Raja Bhaira or Bhlra of 

Panna In 1498-9, Sikandar Lodi attacked Bhlra 's son and 

successor, Salivahana, for refusing to grant him his daughter in 
marriage. The son of Salivahana was Bira Singh Deo ( 

of our ms. ), founder of Bira Singhpur in Panna state. He 

was followed by his son Bira Bhan who had lived for sometime 
at Sikandar’s court. The next chief was RSma chandra (1555-92), 
the contemporary of Akbar.'* 

From this it is clear that being a contemporary of 

Sikandar Lodi must have come to throne in the beginning of the 
16th century. Sikandar Lodi died in 1517, so it must have been 
at the close of his reign that lived at his court. For, we 

know that s son and successor ascended his throne 

in 1555 A. D. 


* Mr. P. K. Qode, in his article Some data for the inentihcation of 
Virabhanu. the patron of the poet BhSaukara ( Calcutta Oriental Journal, 
1934, p. 197ff ). has found out some epigraphical records mentioning . 
He arrives at the conclusion that this is identical with “ a Hindu King 

called Bhanu, who was the grandfather of the brothers Madhavasirhha and 
Manasimha, the favourites of Emperor Akbar ( A. D, 1556-1605 ), and father 
of BhagavantadSsa. This information is recorded in the R8gamafljarl of 
Pu 9 ^a«l,a Vinhala ia the following 


( oontinued on next page f 
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Now-, our poet being patronised by sfMrrf should be placed in 
the beginning of the 16th century A. D. So far only 3 verses of 
our poet in honour of have been found. But we find 9 ver- 
ses in honour of This shows that our poet spent more 

time at the court of than at the court of gfRiflnsr. ic 

Although, ohroiiologically speaking, this ^[ing of might 

coincide with our ^ inclined to think thc.t both are different. 

Our belongs to In the first place we find that our poet>® 

patron is or which is the name of the Rewah ruler also. The 

king of family is simply Secondly, our poet sings the praises of 

end ( Sikandar Lodi ). It has been shown that 3 f|nq,j and 

Sikandar Lodi ^ ) were closely associated with each other. Hence 

there is stronger reason to identify our poec’s patron with than 

with the 

I N. B.-Mr. Gone writes to me in a letter dated Poona, 13th March. 1935— 
“Since writing my note in the Calcutta Journal I have come across some 
further data about a King Virabhanu whose grandson Virabhadr a wrote a 
ork in A. D. 1577. This King belongs to the Vaghela dynasty. As the grand- 
son of VIrabhSnu wrote in A. D. 1577, VirabhSnu must have flourished between 
1500 and 1550 A. O. In this hypothesis two points of identification are useful 
viz., ( 1 ) the name VTrabhanu and ( 2 ) the date of VirabhSou's grandson 
which is A. D, 1577. |, 

We find another mention ot of commen- 
tary on ( Kashi Sanskrit Series, 75. 1929 ). 

3T^ vi^?4F1^T I 

\\\\\ 

'^rTt !n%^r I 

I! V il 
I 

II n 

^TTprqr i 

Here the editor gives the following footnote--^]Vq^=qriRrriT741<^T^^^TOR'lS’(r2T- 

‘ ^11% I 

The colophon at the end of the commentary is-^R #^?THRn9’^rrr?flfRnT^?5[ • 

II Now, this confuses our position of 
4tHTr3, who is here made the son of and grandson of According 

to the genealogy given in the Ms, of ^*Tf^iTr^rrr^ is the father of 

The grandson of and the son of hears the name of 

I ani inclined to think that is mistake her© for 
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further supported by f^arm's date. In ray article referred to 
above I identified thi« with Nizam Shah Boorhan Shah I 
( 1510-1553 A. D. ) of the Nizamshahi dynasty. But now I think 
that ftsTTR stands for Nizam khan, son of Bahlol Lodi. This 
Nizam khan later on assumed the title of Sikandar Lodi ( See — 
Smith : India in the Muhammadan Period, 1923, p. 254 ). There' 
fore, we can draw the conclusion that our poet spent major 

part of his life at Sikandar Lodi’s Court (the time of Sikandar 's 
reign is 1489-1517 ) and must have met sfhwrw there. At the death 
of Sikandar he seems to have gone to the court of After 

a short stay there he seems to have migrated towards the south 
and enjoyed the patronage of of f%3Tirfi*rT. But his wander- 
ing nature or the death of in 1529 prompted our poet once 

more to move towards the North where he visited the court of 
Sher Shah. That he had a chequered life is evident from his 
wanderings, and that he was respected and deserved respect at all 
places is evident from the works he composed and the verses 
which have replenished so many anthologies. 

His father wmTf also must have been a poet of high order. 
Not only does speak highly of him in — 

TfTH f%4r“5girr ■•TOTTat JTTSpSFT^TTT^ <T^ 

^nft: I 

3i'yr=grj(T4T=iiH 

ar jar: n 

Ttmo p. 23. 

but verses of nuigm are quoted in gggofr, 

and There is no doubt that he is different from 

the nuitrfg mentioned by in srijor’s gj%sgrrg5fr, and his 

namesake whose verses are quoted in 

In the ms. of Dr. De has found the pedigree of 

as follows = ( author of ) 

fg»g-aT«r-t7^!mi-*Rrfrm-JT5T%5r-*nngm-vnw^. ' 

1 Sanskrit Poetics I. p. 250. 1 cannot agree with Dr. De when he idonTi^T 
with or tUjrHfhsT, the author of for the latter 

was a contemporary of ( 8th century a, d. ) and it is impossible that 

the 5 ancestors of *113^ intervening between gjigr and himself could have 
lirad away 700 years between themselves, unless we suppose that hee 

dropped the names of some of his unimportant anoestors. 
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Our poet must have visited the court of king of 

for a short time and probably in the latter part of his 
eareer. It is here or at the court of ^*lTg that he sang — 


gnr t T n ^ u 


Tf^r^o foi. 10, lOf). 

It is most probable that he wrote his *frfT*flf(<Trff, 
mjWi, spfiyfrfWr and in the prime of his life and SHT- 

was his last work as is evident from the verse 8Ttefi<TUJiT 
snrni etc., quoted above. 

As already pointed out amongst his works *f7?r^tn<n‘S, 
and have been published, but others are still in ms. form. 

That our poet is the author of is inferred from the fol- 

lowing verses which are apparently quoted from that work in 


5CT# arr§iin$q\j|i<i'5r 


HTH ?n% fH snjTTf 

wff sTRfni STFH^^asTt’iT: firanmf ii 

14. 

5g¥rf »=rp*T«i35rrl%aiif»u%a 

Tifa: raafn \ 

Wr^RT 6, 32. 

^ f^i€m*<iHi ^ WT iT^^inra: i 

M wrfTTTORr ii 

6, 33. 


As regards and sppR^W^, it is very difficult to 

pronounce any judgment before their Mss. are thoroughly 
examined. 
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In the end I am tempted to give those verses of xyesf whtoh 
are nowhere printed but found only in the Mss, 

sft %T?rn%f ^ ?%: ’fs ii 

VT%^o t'ol. 34“, 152. 

I 

^ HT*f ^5Rvf^y I f fre«^ ii 
ibid fol. 7t>, 59. 


3T»4’ ^«T<r JTst ^ TT^^TT tst: mg; II 

ibid fol. 77*, 62. 

ff^ cTSTT 5T ^ H ^ I 

[w] j^ttr ?rR ii 

ibid fol. 77®, 84. 

^TR ^iT^'STRtr %»TR I 

3TRR#T^ »TT5^ II 

ibid fol. 79“, 87, 

^ ^ ^ Hw^g^lgiRrfgsTiR# w^ti^jiw i 

aRriRT wH^ m: II 

ibid fol. 80®, 96. 

^?r?^»<r«Tqtvrt p^g»fSjrfgirfrfi=;^fT 

^ ^f^^lJTgRf^R [ ^ ] ^tnmRRT 

f^T%f^TRrrR^I5^T «5Rt R || 

ibid, fob 101 , 95. 

[w? ifl^ i 

3R^ vTR^mmr Ri^wsr^Rnfr^: ii 

ibid, fol. 115, 97. 
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WJT^r g HTg i ^f i 

W>u r u? ST U 

ibid, fob 135, 104. 
f :# ? g ?T n ^ sfr «ttw 

^ '4rqR JST: 5fl^ WT W P Stm I 

^rtT^ WH sT^Tfsrfrat srt^ %rrr*r^: u 

f » ^T ^ g f r 34“ ( 02 ). 

'TT^f IT?^* ^ ^ TT^’Trr ^IWrS^Ir'MUITTT- 
Hl ^iR'OT JT^rrg^ ^TT^TH |el5l<< ®T%5[ I 

tOTlTTT: 3TT^f 

f%s:f8?5I5T‘WT #^HfT’mfTT«fr II 

jprr ^wifrg’srrsT ?# Tr?gt Trrirtit 1 

^TTT^ fT?rT^f%Hr^TTTm%%ar Tnrr^r f%5nj% 

^mnrn 11 

TT%^o fol, 05, 93. 

fWT ’T^( ^ ^ 

3(T^Trr^TTTOT»T3<rT?grTW ts^ ^ 

ibid, lol. 00®, 95 . 

TfT T5Rr: II 

ibid, fob 6(>% 97. 




n ^^TfTT 


mmmn^7TrsTf^ fT^HT i 

>T% ^ ^ ] ^fN^rmfrffTP^TTTW 

fTffranirt g<in tPT*<sj ; q^ i ^iral i 11 

ibid, fol. 79S 142. 


* ( Aukkli, B. O. B. I. ] 
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Rrm wff. «TJTgTTf'Tm: 1 

^ mTH vftt ^Tjfrr u 

ibid, t'ol. 72 *, 13 . 



^ Ra?T[ afar ] <1%: »T9iT^: I 


3tr: ^TRTtarnaJRRaT 

ilVid, tol. 77*, ()1. 


X + X + X X 


Dr. S. K. De has appended in this very number of the Annals 
a note on my article. Therein he contests my evidence for prov- 
ing the identity of with >Tr|rq^, According to him the 

evidence supplied by anthologies should be taken very cantious- 
ly. But the external evidence of so many as eight anthologies and 
the internal evidence of both and ^TRtFT referring to one 

f^3TiiT«rRfrqT5!r or n’TSTT^r^r^, cannot be easily dismissed on the 
slender ground of unreliability of anthologies, unless some 
positive evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, belongs 

to the middle of the 16th century and amongst the anthologies 
that quote him ^nj%afT belongs to the middle of the 17th century 
to the last quarter of the 17th century and to 

the 17th century. So, even if we do not known the date of 
for certain, the above-named three anthologies, which were com- 
posed within about a hundered years of date, could not 

have committed one and the same mistake of confusing 
with 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIGURES OF 
SPEECH IN THE RGVEDA* 

BY 

Abel Bergaigne 

Translated into English by A. Venkatasubbiah 
COMBINATIONS OF INCOHERENT METAPHORS 

[ 20 ] The first verse of the hymn to Savitr, X, 149, begins 
thus i “ Savitr has restrained the earth with the reins ; Savitr has 
sustained the sky in the space without RupporP\ Up to this point, 
the verse speaks only of cosmogonic marvels with a very har^li 
allusion to the bizarre representation of the worlds in the 
form of mares brought to a stop by the god who has org- 
anised the universe. Now the atmosphere is, like the earth, 
compared to a horse. It is also compared to an ocean or to 
a cow. As horse, it is capable of being fastened ; as cow, it 
is capable of being milked ; but what a strange combination 
of these diverse figures is presented by the second half of 
our verse : “ He has milked the atmosphere like a trembling 
horse, the ocean fastened in an inaccessible place. ” 

The conception of a god ‘ propping up ' the sky and the 
earth is one very familiar to the Vedic poets. The author of 
the verse 1, 62, 7 keeps all this when comparing the sky and 
the earth to two ' women ^ 

The separation of the two worlds is compared to that of two 
skins. But what makes the formula of the verse VI, 8, 3 bizarre 
is that the two worlds receive in it at the same time the name of 
‘couples’^’* ‘*Agni has separated the two couples like two 
skins This figure of the * couples which suits well only 
the conception of the two worlds as the two recipients of the 

* Continued from pp. 61-83, Annals, B. O. R. I. Vol. XVII, part (i ). 

' Ludwig rejects the meaning given to the word iWfT by Roth. Thi# 

meaning however seems to be the one which explains best the different usee 
of the word. Grassmann admits it, but he replaces here the figurative 
word by the unfigurative expression ‘the worlds*. 
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waters or of the Soma, produces a no less singular effect in 
the verse I, 160, 1 which shows us the sun ‘ pursuing his way ’ 
between the two couples, and adds that these two couples 
are well-born The same figure denotes also the three worlds 
in a passage where they ought to be represented rather as 
three cows, since it speaks of three bulls that fecundate them : 
“ The three bulls, brilliant and separate, fecundaters of the 
three couples ’ V, 69, 2. 

The Dawns are sometimes cows and sometimes warrior vir- 
gins. In the verse I, 92, 1, they are at the same time called cows 
and compared to warriors who make ready their weapons. 

They are also compared, however strange the idea may seem 
to us, to the sacrificial posts, IV, 57, 2. It is more easy to under* 
stand why they are compared to birds, and particularly, 1 21 ] 

in case the word can be taken in its classical sense and inter- 
preted as swans, that is to say, as birds with red wings. Hence 
without doubt the strange formula .* “The brilliant posts have 
come towards us like swans that rush in flocks III, 8, 9. 

The Dawn is also at the same time a ‘ mare]' and the mother 
of* cows ^ IV, 52, 2. We have already mentioned the bizarre 
combination that makes of the celestial ocean an ocean of ‘cows*. 
By the addition of another figure which assimilates the diffusion 
of light to the effusion of the waters, one arrives at the ‘ splend- 
our of the Dawn containing an ocean of cows \ II, 34, 12. 
Orassmann suppresses here the idea of * ocean ^ • Ludwig re- 
places the idea of ‘ cow ’ with that of ‘ milk * The mountain 
is the mythological figure of the cloud and the sky ; the 
horse is that of the lightning or the sun. By combining them, 

> Unlike Ludwig, Grassmann avoids connecting the genitive 

But the combination of ideas that I have dwelt upon is the 

more easy to admit inasmuch as it occurs again in a well-known myth. See 
VII. 33, 11 and 33. 

^ See below, p. 30 £f. The formula however appears to be capable of being 
also explained in the sense that the Dawn gives an ocean of cows, and it is, 
without doubt. In this way that we should understand in the the verse X, 
76, 3 the juxtaposition of the epithets ‘ that has an ocean of cows ' and * that 
has a garment of horses *. Hegarding the metaphor of the garment, see be- 
low, p. 36. 
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one thus gets the explanation of the idea that the lightning 
or the sun delays in appearing ^ '' The mountain does not give 
the horse V, 54, 5. Grassmann, who has indicated in his 
dictionary the correct meaning of the word has then 

given to it an interpretation which must without doubt be 
regarded as a lapsus? Ludwig proposes two iueanings» one 
of which is the correct® one ; but he seems to find it unin- 
telligible. 

The lightning is a fire that may be considered as sustained, 
like the terrestrial fire, by fuel. This fire dwells in the waters of 
the sky, which, on their part, are called cows. Thus it comes 
about that there are ‘ cows ’ containing ‘ fuel II, 34, 5. 

‘ Cooked in the raw ones ' is a well-known expression for the 
‘ milk in the cows ' \ Although this formula can have a mean* 
ing when applied to natural cows and although in fact milk is 
called the offering ‘cooked in the udder',® X, 179, 3, it nevertheless 
seems to me certain that it is also applied and principally, like 
that of ‘ the milk, white, brilliant, [ 22] in the black cows and 
the red cows ® to the raw cows, that is to say, to the frigid ones 
of the sky ^ Nights, Dawns and clouds, whence issues the bril- 
liant splendour of the sun or the lightning. 

Now if the clouds are cows, they are also fortresses that retain 
the waters as prisoners. The words for ‘ cow ' and ‘fortress ' play 

' “ Den kein Ross erreicht’*. 

* The other implies the existence of a word nasva^nahvara, 

Cf. the classical indhanvant The translation of Ludwig, 

‘ flammend and even that of Grassmann, ‘ flammenreioh * are only approxi- 
mate. 

4 The idea of milk is actually expressed in the verses I, 62, 9 ; 180, 3 ; 
that of cows in the verses I, 180, 3 ; II, 40, 2 ; III, 30, 14 ; IV, 3, 9 ; VI, 17, 6 ; 
44, 24 ; 72, 4 ; cf. VIII, 32, 25. The enigma is complete in the verse VIII, 
78, 7 only. 

s This explanation, which is so simple, has escaped Grassmaun who 
assigns arbitrarily to the word Udhar the meaning of* vessel 

6 I, 62, 9 ; III, 3, 9. Cf. VI, 72, 4 : VIII, 82, 13. 

7 Not to speak of the use of the word 31%^ ^ 5 D, 40, 2 ; VI, 17, 

6, which contains at least an allusion to the Dawn-oows ( Religion 
Vedique, I, p. 316 ), it will be observed that not only do all our formu- 
lae oelebrate the work of a god putting the cooked milk into the raw oow8» 
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thus the role of veritable equivalents that may replace each other 
in the mythical formulae, in the same way as the chemical equi- 
valents replace each other in combinations of matter. We have 
a very curious example of this equivalence in the formula ‘ raw 
fortresses ^ II, 35, 6, which at the same time confirms the appli- 
cation of the formula ‘ raw cows ' to the celestial cows, and 
specially to the clouds. These fortresses are the abode of ApSm 
Napat, the son of the waters, that is to say, of the celestial fire 
who takes the place here of the cooked milk contained in the 
raw cows. But what is no less curious than the expression itself, 
is, on the one hand, the manner in which it has been interpreted 
by Ludwig, and on the other, the manner in which Grassmann 
has effaced the figure. The former supposes that the ‘ raw fort- 
resses ’ are fortresses ‘ built with raw bricks ^ The latter trans- 
lates ‘ the sombre fortresses ’ ( sic ). He has however, according 
to an indication given in his dictionary, recognised that the 
epithet ‘ raw ^ of the ‘ fortress^olouds ’ is here given to them 
through apposition to the fire which is born in them. But he 
does not seem to have understood the relation of this expression 
with the formula of ' raw cows ^ In any case, he has not merely, 
according to the process of translation which is familiar to him, 
replaced the idea expressed by the idea suggested • he has replac- 
ed it by an idea that is quite strange to the text. ’ [ 23 ) 

but that almost all either reveal plainly by some term ^ I, 180, 3, ^4^ 

IV, 3, 9) their mythical character or depict clearly at the same time 

other works accomplished by the gods in the sky, VIII, 32, 25. Thus such 
are, in the verse VI, 17, 6 the opening of the doors ‘ of the sky ’ ; in verse 
II, 40, 2, the dispersion of darkness ; in verse VIII, 78, 7, the rising of the 
sun. In the verse III, 30, 4, the ‘ cooked thing ’ which the ‘ raw ' cow carries 
is called ‘ a great light, placed in the entrails It may also be observed 
that the * cooked thing ’ placed in the cows receives in verse X, 10&, 11 

the name of ( cf. IV, 3. 9 ), denoting apparently the same liquor to 

which the verse III, 39, 6 assigns feet and hoofs, that is to say, the Soma. 
But there is still better to come. In the verse X, 99, 10, it is under his own 
name that the Soma is placed in the entrails and in the udder of the cows. 
Finally, in verse X, 45, 3, we see Agni ‘ kindled in the udder ' of the sky. 
Cf. below, p. 29. 

1 Similar, too, is the procedure of Ludwig ; in the formula of ‘ raw cows 
he replaces the idea of ‘ raw ' by tha-t of ‘ living \ I, 180, 3 ; III, 80, 14 ; 

c£. IV, 8, 9. 
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The Maruts are, on the one hand, stags, and on the other, 
priests. They are therefore the stags^ that ‘ sing 1, 165, 1. 

Like the Maruts, the companions of Brhaspati are celestial 
priests. The warm rain of the summer is their sweat. But this rain 
is also the milk of the sky, and it is a warm inilk.^ It can there- 
fore be said that they have ‘ warm milk as their sweat X, 67, 7. 
Those who, in order to avoid this bissarre combination, would 
uphold the interpretation, which however is uninteresting, of 
Grassmann and Ludwig, ‘perspiring on account of the heat ^ 
should first bring this translation into accord with that which 
the same scholars have given of the verse VII, 103, 8 ( cl 9 ). 

Agni the fire, who is sometimes a sage and sometimes a horse, 
becomes in verse 1, 149, 3 a ‘ sage horse \ The same Agni is not 
only the horse that carries to the gods the sacrifice in general 
and the prayer in particular, he is also the driver who yokes and 
guides the prayer. The two ideas are combined in the verse I, 
65, 1 “ ( Agni ) who yokes the obeisance and who draws the 

obeisance Here Grassmann gives the correct meaning, and 
Ludwig rejects it. 

The priests lead by the bridle the licrse Agni, IV, 11 , 9. But, 
on the other hand, it is he who impels them, who ‘ awakens ’ 
them. It is therefore said, by mixing up the two figures and by 
adding to them a metonymy, that he ‘ awakens the bridle of the 
troop ( of the priests X, V, 1 , 3. The translations which Grassmann 
and Ludwig give of this passage differ as much from each other 
as they do from mine. * 

Agni and Soma are both assimilated sometimes to a calf and 
sometimes to a priest* It is one of these two gods of the sacri - 
fice who is called in the verse VIII, 61, 5 a ‘ calf ‘ that ‘ praises ' 
its mother. 

^ In ipite of Grassmann and Ludwig and the Pada-patha even, the word 
^cr in a hymn to the Maruts, can only have the meaning of ‘ stag ’ or 
‘ antelope *. 

* On the meaning attributed to the root rc by Grassmann, see RelvjUm 
VediquBy I, p. 277, 

S Of. VII, 103, 8 and 9, and Religion Vedique^ 1, p. 29 

4 The most improbable one is indisputably that of Ludwig : “ Die Kette 

der lebenden Sohaar*’. 
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Soma, like Agni, is a horse. To make him flow is to guide a 
yoked horse. This is the function of the pressing stones that are, 
however, themselves called males ( horses or bulls ), either be- 
cause of their strength, or by way of allusion to the celestial bulls 
and horses that shed the rain. Soma is therefore a horse yoked 
by horses ( or by bulls' ), IX, 97, 28. 

Soma is also an eagle. The vat into which he flows is his gar- 
ment [ M J or his armour.^ Thus then we have an eagle that is 
covered with armour, IX, 67, 14. 

We have seen above the sun assimilated with a strainer 
through which is filtered a Soma who is no other than the 
light itself of that heavenly body. Elsewhere the rays of the sun 
become the fingers that filter this same Soma, Now they are also 

represented under the name of as mares. There are thus 
‘ ten luirits ^ which ‘ filter Soma ’ and make him bright, IX, 38, 3. 

The rays of the sun are also arrows. This explains the for- 
mula ‘ Soma filtered by the arrow of the sun \ IX, 76, 4. 
Qrassmann has understood this passage whose meaning seems 
to have totally escaped Ludwig. But he has not perceived 
some corollaries that can be drawn from it, particularly in 
the explanation of the metaphor ?r4 ‘ arrow ^ applied to the 
fingers that express the sacred beverage, and in that of the 
wmrd which is translated as ‘ finger but whose real mean- 
ing seems likewise to be arrow. There are here, it seems to me, 
allusions to the fingers that press the solar Soma, that is to say, 
to the sun^s rays assimilated at the same time with arrows. 
They give rise to a new series of combinations' whose strange- 
ness is not surpassed by that of the multitude of formulae that 
we have already studied. 

* Grassmann and Ludwig avoid the paradox, the former by giving to 

^ contrary to all probability, the meaning of ‘ Mann *, the latter by 
employing the preposition ‘ mit ’ instead of * von’ in translating the instru- 
mental, which gives a formula without any definite meaning. Add in the 
Same category of ideas the formulae of the verses IX, 64, 15 and 96, 2, where 
the horses that * guide ’ Soma and the ‘ bays ’ that ‘ curry ^ the ‘ bay ’ are. 
without doubt, the priests themselves or their fingers. 

s Grassmann and Ludwig weaken the expression. 

^ Bes Religion Vedique^ I, pp. 201-204 and 206-207. 
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The pressing stones are represented as ‘ carrying? the Soma on 
their back ’ , VIII, 52, 2. But the Soma himself is represented 
as a liorse. Hence ‘ the stone that carries the horse on its back*, 
VIII, 26, 24. The two formulae are mixed up by Grassmann in 
the same translation, ‘ the stone that carries the Soma \ The 
second formula thus loses all its force ; it is explained but not 
translated. Put this explanation is at least correct. What how- 
ever can we say of the interpretation that Roth gives in his dic- 
tionary of the word ‘ stone carried on the back of a horse ’ 

and of that of Ludwig ‘ ( stone ) large like the back of a horse ’ ? 

The celestial treasures, the waters for instance, are repre- 
sented sometimes as cows and sometimes as the fruits of a tree. 
Combining these figures, a poet says to Indra : “ Make cows fall 

for us by shaking ( the tree of the sky^ ) 1, 10, 8. On the other 

hand, the falling of the rain is considered as a sowing of the field 
which it fertilises ; and it is said of the Maruts that they [ 25 ] 
sow ^ the cloud, VIII, 7, 4. But the waters of the clouds are at 
the same time cows, and the clouds themselves are mountains. 
We therefore see Brhaspati, after his victory over the demons, 
drawing out the ‘ cows ^ from the ‘ mountain ’ in order to ‘sow' 
them like the corn which is taken from bushels ^ of corn, X, 68, 3, 

The making of Soma by pressing has been assimilated to 
the churning of butter and to the operation, denoted by the same 
root manth ‘ to churn of kindling the fire by rubbing. On 
the other hand, it is, according to a well-known inyth, by an 

* Cf. HI, 45, 4. Ludwig’^ translation : “Kaffe unsin Sturm zusammen 
die Kinder ** does not present any definite image. As for Grassmann, he 
replaces ‘ shaking ’ by ‘ throwing ’ and * cows ' by ‘ milk On this last 
point, see below, p. 30ff, 

2 Here it is Ludwig who removes the metaphor while Grassmann re- 
tains it. 

3 The meaning of the word is doubtful ; but the interpretation of 

Grassmann, ‘ Aehre and that of Ludwig, ‘ Worfel are mere conjectures 
like that of Roth which I have adopted. The latter has at least the 
advantage of completing a definite, and if I do not err, very satisfying, 
meaning. 

* See in the verse I, 28, 4, the use of a ( instrument of churning) in 
the pressing' of the Soma. 


7 [ Annali, B. O, R. L ] 
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eagle that Soma has been carried from the sky. Finally, the sky 
or the cloud, whence the Soma can likewise be taken away, is 
a mountain. Hence the formula : “ The eagle has churned (taken 
away by churning’) the Soma from the sky". IX, 77, 2 or ‘from the 
mountain \ I, 93, 6. When the Soma is considered as held ( i. e., 
confined ) by the demon Namuci ‘ Who-does-not-give-up ^ in 
the most remote portion of the sky which is therefore called 
the ‘ head of Namuci Indra makes him come out of this 
‘ head * by ‘ churning in the same way as ‘ the eagle ’ has 
‘churned’ for him the intoxicating plant Vr, 20. 6. 

Regarding the compound ‘ that churns'^ the offering, ' 

VII, 104, 21, we can replace it by applied to Dadhikravan 

in the v-erse IV, 38, 5, where this mythical horse is compared at 
the same time to an ‘ eagle ^ and a ‘ thief ’ who * churns a gar- 
ment ^ The thief is not different from the eagle, and the latter 
is the carrier of the celestial Soma ; it churns for this Soma the 
celestial butter, that is to say, the waters of the sky, that be- 
come his garment. It is thus that the water mixed with Soma in 
the preparation of the sacred beverage serves him as a garment, 
according to a metaphor that has become commonplace in the 
hymns of Book IX. The allusion to the robbing of the Soma by 
the eagle appears to have totally escaped Grassmann and also 
Ludwig. 

Finally, a third compound, ‘ that churns the sheep, ^ 

is in verse VIII, 55, 8, the epithet of the wolf ‘ that observes the 
rites [ 26 ] of Indra’. This sheep and this wolf can be no other 
than the Soma and the pressing stone ^ It is the sacrifioer him- 
self who is compared with the wolf in a verse of the Athar- 

^ On the Vedio uses of the root manth and on the possibility of bringing 
all these uses under the meaning of ‘ to churn see Religion Vedique^ III, 
p. 7 and note 3. 

a I do not know through what construction Grassmann could have arriv- 
ed at the translation that he gives of this passage. Ludwig translates 
correctly, but he has commit led the mistake of abandoning, as does Grass- 
mann, the radical meaning of the root manth. 

This meaning is placed beyond doubt by the parallel epithet 
. The YStus there are the enemy sacrificers. 

* Regarding the role of the wolf in the Soma myths, see Religion 
Vediquet III, pp. 7-10 and note 3. 
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vaveda, V, 8, 4, where the priest, when praying to the gods to 
spare the life of his client, seeks, like the author of the verse 
II, 28, 5 of the Rgveda, to interest them by means of the con- 
sideration of the sacrifices which a living man could offer to them: 
“ May he, living, churn the sheep like a wolf". In the verse 
VIII, 2, 2, the formula concerning Soma, which is translated as 
‘ pressed by the stones signifies perhaps literally ‘ pressed by 
the wolves \ In fact, the word 31^ to which Orassmann and 

Ludwig, following Roth, give in this passage alone the mean- 
ing of ‘stoned signifies etymologically ‘devouring’, and is 
elsewhere used as an epithet of a demoniacal animal. 

If now, we hear in mind that the falling of the rain is consi- 
dered as the sowing of a fiold which it fertilises, and if we con- 
sider, on the one hand, that the rain which falls from the 
sky contains the celestial Soma whose direct action on the 
c’^ops', is, however, also established by many texts, we shall 
understand that the ‘ wolf ’ representing the celestial press- 
ing may become the instrument by means of which the Asvins 
‘ sow ’, 1, 117, 21, or according to another expression, ‘ plough ' * 
VIII, 22, 6, the field of corn. Thus becomes futile a hypo- 
thesis which is however very ancient since it goes back to 
the Nirukta, according to which, in these two passages the 
word vfka ‘wolf’ signifies ‘plough’. 

Like the prayer in general, the hymns, the verses, are cows. 
The verses have feet, but these feet are eight in number. 
Hence the cows with eight feet, II, 7. 5. For Ludwig, the 
cows with eight feet are the pregnant cows; but is not the 

epithet Sf^lHcO ( having eight feet ) in the verse VIII, 65, 12, 

expressly given to speech itself? Grassmann interprets the 
words as I do, but translates differently by understanding the 
word ‘ verse ’. 


' Religion Veiique, III, p. 9, note 1. 

Gf. I, 23, 15 , PBsan, with the drops of Soma, has ‘ realised ’ six yoked 
( oxen ) and has ‘ pioughed, as it were, the field of corn ’ with these oxen . 

In these two passages only I In passages which evidently speak of a 
Tr*i sowing, since tho ploughers and sowers are the 

A Vine . For a more complete argumentation pf this point, see Religion 
Ferffgue, III, p. 9, not# 1. 
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Wg have seen that the composition of the hymns is com- 
pared to the purification of the Soma. By combining this 
figure with that which assimilates the sacrifice to a textile 
woven by the priests [ 27 1 on a warp, we obtain the for- 
mula : “ The warp of the sacrifice is stretched on a strainer 

at the point of the tongue by Varuna’s puissance IX, 73, 9. 
It is in fact Varuna who confers wisdom and eloquence, I, 

105, 15. The words JfW form a well-known phrase 

and one should not therefore detach, as does Ludwig, the genitive 
from it and attach it to . As for the translation 

of Grassmann ; ‘ at the commencement of the sacrifice it is 
futile to discuss it. 

The prayer is the wife of Indra. But it is also a lowing 
cow. Indra has therefore a ‘ wife ’ that ‘ lows ’ after him, IV, 
24, 8. The commentary which Grassmann gives to his tran* 
elation of this passage proves that he has not understood its 
real meaning. 

The prayers are weapons, arrows. The priests are bulls. 
Hence the ‘ bulls ’ yoked to the yoke of the sacrifice who have 
‘ arrows ’ in the ‘ mouth ’ and who hit the ‘ heart I, 84, 16. 
Ludwig has understood that this expression denotes the priests. 
Why then has he not seen that in the verse, II, 24, 8, the 
‘arrows’ discharged from the bow of Brahmanaspati, who has 
the sacrifice ' ‘ for his string these arrows that have ‘ the ear 
for womb are the prayers ? 

The prayer is not only the weapon of the gods ; it is also, ac- 
cording to a figure no less familiar to the Vedic rsis, a garment 
which is put ou them. It is the combination of these two figures 
that explains the following formula adressed to Indra : “ Thou 
hast hit the enemies with beautiful garments ”, VI, 33, 3. Des- 
pite the manuscripts of the Nu/Itantua which give ( instead 

O 

of ^ which however has the meaning of hymn only ) among 


' Neither Grassmann nor Ludwig has understood the word 

« And not, ‘that are brought back in the roar up to the ea^’ as under 

Stood by Grassmann, and without doubt by Ludwig also. The poet indicates 
thus the provenance of the prayers that aie ooUooted by oral tradition 
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the nameB of the lightning, I venture to maintain against Grass* 
mann and Ludwig that this word can have no other meaning 
but ‘ garment 

Every danger is a river or a sea to be crossed over and the 
instrument of salvation is the ship. This metaphor is so com- 
monly used that a poet in begging Agni for the salvation of his 
chariot { in the war ) and of his house ( during peace ) implores 
him for a ‘ ship for his chariot and for his house ^ and in order 
that this ship may more quickly transport his house and his cha- 
riot over the ocean of danger, he wishes that it may have ‘ feet ^ 
1, 140, 12. Grassmauii and Ludwig weaken this last trait in a 
translation that i.s however accurate at regards the rest and, in 
consequence, already noticeably strange. The scruple has here 
taken hold of them somewhat late. 

The god himself, the saviour god Indra, is a ‘ ship ^ that [ 28 1 
the priests make use of by yoking ( like a horse ) ‘ to the yoker^ 
of their ‘ hymn ^ 1, 131, 2. Ludwig obliterates all the force of 

this formula. Grassmann gives, like him, to the word^ 
‘ hymn ’ the meaning ‘ force ^ ; but he goes further by making a 
pile ( sic ) of the ‘ yoke ^ dhur. 

TRIPLE AND QUADRUPLE GALIMATIAS. 

I do not believe that I can characterise better than by this 
title the formulae similar to those that follow. 

Indra is the son of the sky and of the earth. But Indra is a 
bull, the sky and the ea.^th are two couples, and in the mythical 
language of the Rgveda all generation is readily compared to the 
work of Tvastr ‘ the carpenter It is said therefore that the 
two couples have carpentered the bull VIII, 50^ 2» Grassmann ’ 
who substitutes for the three figures the ideas which they repre* 
sent, translates, if it can be called translation, as “ the worlds 
have engendered the strong one 

The prayer is of celestial origin ; it is the sister of the gods, 
VII, 23, 25 VIIT, 12, 31. But it is also a weapon, either in the 

1 Ludwig does not admit the meaning ‘ couple ’ for see p. 20, 

note 
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hands of men or in those of the gods. This latter idea is one ot 
those most familiar to the Vedio poets. Combining this with the 
preceding one and using a word recalling the natural meaning, 
one arrives at the formula ‘ saying of sister-weapons \ which is 
met with in the verses VIII, 6, 3 and X, 8, 7. The greatest mis* 
take of Grassmann and specially of Ludwig in their translations 
of these two passages has been their neglect or misunderstanding 
of the complete comparison. 

Nor, moreover, have they seen their connection with another 
formula, ' ‘ he has caused the brother bow to glow \ VIII, 61, 4, 
where the prayer-weapon is more implicitly compared to the 
fire. The addition of this new image can be explained the better 
inasmuch as the god referred to here is Agni. 

The celestial Soma comes out of the cloud. The cloud is a 
cow. Soma is a hero or a horse ; or rather Soma is a ‘ liquor ^ 
that has ‘ feet that has * hoofs ’, and that Indra finds in the 
‘ cow \ III, 39, 6. The waters of the sky are sometimes the milk 
of a celestial cow [ 29 ] and sometimes are themselves cows. 
Hence the ‘ cows ’ that come out of an ‘udder', and what is 
stranger, from the ‘ udder of a male ', as a consequence of the 
confusion of the figures which make the cloud sometimes a male 
and sometimes a female: ‘He (Agni) knew how to find,* 
when being born, the udder * of his father ; he made streams to 
run from it, the cows * ”, HI, 1, 9. 

' Ludwig gives to this formula too a translation that is quite fantastic ; 
‘‘ Die DoppelflHche hat er in Brand gesetzt 

8 The words etc., that follow in the verse seem to indicate 

VO — 

plainly that there is only one thing spoken of here, only one object, denoted 
by the substantive and by the adjective and . In any 

case, Ludvrig's translation ‘ duroh die Fuss (spuren)’, etc., is hardly 
admissible. 

Doubtless, it is through inadvertence that Ludwig confounds viveda 
with veda. 

* Grassmann seems as if he would conceal the paradox by the equivocal 
word ‘ Busen * ; Ludwig translates very wall bs ‘ Euter ^ 

i Regarding ( Grassmann, ‘ Trank’, Ludwig, ‘ Stimrae ’ ), see below, 
p. 31, notes 1 and 2. 
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This formula, moreover, is not an isolated one. In the ^erse 
17, 22, 6, are agai.^ spoken of the ‘ cow^s^ which come from the 
‘ udder ’ of the ‘ male In this passage, Ludwig, overcome by 
a scruple which did not make him halt in the preceding one, 
replaces the expression ‘ udder of the male ’ by ‘ the udder 
that rains/ Graf?smann retains the expression ‘ udder of the 
male ^ but transforms the ‘ cows ' into ‘ milk ^ 

The mixing up of the cows and of milk is implicit in many 
other formulae beginning with this •* *' To milk the cows out of 
obscurity’^ , I, 33, 10, for ‘ make them ccime cut \ But this ob- 
servation can be generalised. This is what I am going to do in 
the next paragraph after citing an example of what I call * quad- 
ruple galimatias ^ 

The celestial fire, sun or lightning, or the Soma who is identi- 
cal with the fire in these forms, is sometimes the ‘ calf’ and some- 
times the ‘ cooked ’ and resplendent milk of the ‘ raw ’ celestial 
cow. It is also a ‘ sluggard ’ when it lingers in an abode that 
is more or less confounded with the cow itself and is also called, 
in allusion to the malevolent forces which retain the celestial 
treasures, the abode of ‘ deceit These different figures are com- 
bined in verse 3 of a hymn, X, 79, which however almost exclu^ 
sively contains enigmas. The verse concerns the action exercised 
on the celestial fire or Soma by the terrestrial fire ‘ seeking the 
hidden retreat of its mother and says* “ He ' found like a 
sluggard the brilliant cooked one sucking in the lap of deceit 

METAPHORICAL USES OF THE WORD % ' COW ’ 

The word whose usual meaning is ‘ cow ’ has, according 
to the majority of interpreters, [ 30 ] become in current usage 

* Grassmann and Ludwig suppose, contrary to all probability and par- 
ticularly to the interpretation adopted by Ludwig for the first hemistich, 
that the sublet of the verb avidat is the * mother 7 . Regarding the meaning 

of the word rip, of. and see Religion Vedique, III, p. 179. Ludwig makes 

an accusative plural without taking into account similar formulae 

where this word figures always as a genitive singular. Grassmann gives to 
it the meaning * earth ’ which nothing justifies. Coucerning the meaning 

that I assign to the word myth of the slumber of the Bbhus in 

Savitr’s abode, that is to say, in the invisible world. 
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by a sort of metonymy the name of different products like the 
milk of the cow or the butter made from this milk, the skin made 
from the hide of the same animal, and the straps or the bow- 
string made of this skin. It is indisputable in fact that the 
same word which in certain passages denotes either real cows or 
mythical cows ~ Dawns, waters, prayers, offerings, serves also to 
denote the cowhide on which the Soma juice is extracted, the 
straps of the chariot, the string of the bow, and above all the 
butter sacrificed in the fire or the milk mixed with the sacred 
beverage. But it denotes these different objects like offerings of 
all sorts, prayers, waters and the Dawns, only because they are, 
in the phraseology of the hymns, either regularly or accident- 
ally assimilated to cows. The figure is less a metonymy than 
a metaphor.' -It is also very probable that it is a purely my- 
thical and liturgical figure and not a popular one. Finally, and 
this point is the most important, it is always a figure that is felt 
as such and has not become a current appellation. Neither the 
archers nor the drivers, nor the women that milked, of the 
Vedic period gave, I believe, to the strings of their bows, to 
the straps of their chariots or to their milk, the name of * cow \ 
And in any case to substitute according to the occasion the words 
‘ milk ‘ straps \ ‘ strings ' for ‘ cows ' as the lexicographers 
and translators have done is to interpret the text rather than to 
translate it ; it is to interpret the text so as to remove from it 
the mythical colour which ought to form the principal interest 
for us. 

They retain nevertheless this colour in more than one passage. 
Grassmann in his Woertei^buch has remarked that the word go, 
in the plural, often denotes the drops of milk conceived as 
the cows towards which rushes the bull Soma. He and Ludwig 
translate correctly many formulae, like that in the verse IX, 97, 
13 for instance, where Soma is represented as a bull bellowing 
after the cows. There is in it an allusion to the union of the 
celestial Soma with the Dawns or the waters of the sky, 
those other cows * whose milk is one of those represented in 
the operations of the cult. This allusion is the raison d'etre 
of the metaphor ; and it would furnish the justification in a 
multitude of passages in which Grassmann and Ludwig have 


1 Cf. IX. 96, 7. 
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felt that they ought to replace the figurative word by the 
unfigurative one. 

It is necessary however, even in the formulae whose de- 
tails are in accord with the metaphor, that the translators 
should at all times be consistent with themselves. Grassmann, 
on the other hand, in the verse IX, 96, 14, shows us Soma 
‘ united with the milk ' although [ 31 ] the epithet ‘ bellowing ' 
given to the male beve^'age should ha'^e induced him to 
keep the name ‘ cow ' for the female beverage. This is what 
Ludwig has done in this passage. On the other hand, in 

another, still more decisive passage, in which Grassmann 

translates correctly as ‘ like a man who goes to meet a woman 
at the rendezvous, he unites himself with the cows in the 
vat ^ IX, 93, 2, Ludwig has deemed it proper to translate ‘ he 
has united himrelf with the milk \ 

Nor is this all. In these two passages, the word which 
expresses the idea of ‘ cow ’ and suggests the idea of ‘ milk \ 

is not go' but Now it would in the first place be difidcult 

to admit, in the formulae in which it is the word go' that denotes 
the milk, a complete forgetfulness of the original significa- 
tion that is still so vividly felt in other similar formulae, 
and to the allusion to which the metaphor, in my opinion, 
owes its origin. But it is still more difficult to conceive of 
a similar effacement of the meaning in many synonyms at 
the same time. I say ‘ many ^ and in fact, to the words 

go and Grassmann and Ludwig add the word ^5 

former the word ^ also as the names of the cow that have 

parallelly become capable of denoting ‘ milk ’ without any figure. 

* Ludwig gives to this word the meaning ‘ voice, hymn and the 
Nighanjus do in fact include it among the synonyms of vac. The truth is, 

however, that it can have, like , only the meaning ‘cow’ which is 

— -<0 

sufficiently established for it by its etymology, and by a formula like that of 
the verse V, 62, 2, ‘ the cows of the stable *, but ihat, like the other names 
of the cow, it can denote and does in fact sometimes denote, the prayers. 
Thus in the verse X, 104, 10, the ‘ cow* that * implores ’ Indra is certainly 

the prayer ; cf. VII, 94, 4 and X, 104, 3. But elsewhere, the word de- 

notes other forms of the mythical or liturgical cow, for instance, the celestial 
waters ; see below, 

8 ( Annals, B. 0. R, 1. ] 
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Of the different instances of a similar use of the word 
which are found cited in Grassmann’s Woeritrbuch, two only^ 
deserve to be mentioned, and have, in fact, been already men- 
tioned above. In one, the * river ' that contains all the ‘cows \ IV, 
19, 6, is, we have seen, the river that contains all the waters. ^ 
In the other. III, 1, 9, the reader who can willingly accept 
Ludwig's ‘ udder of the father will not, I hope, make too much 
difficulty in admitting, with me, that this ‘ udder ' from which 
Agni comes is not that of the milk but of the ‘ cows ^ 

In a formula almost identical with the verse IV, 22, 6, the 
[ 32 ] * cows ' that ‘ flow out ' from the ‘ udder of the male ' are 
denoted by the word ^ and here Ludwig bravely keeps the word 

* cows for which Grassmann substitutes ‘ milk Elsewhere it 
is on the contrary Ludwig who substitutes for the figurative word 
the unfigurative one, while Grassmann, at least in his translation, 
reverts to the meaning ‘ cows ’ in the case of the word This 
passage which speaks of the ‘ foregathering ' of Soma with the 

* cows' represented as beautiful women, IX, 61, 21, brings us to 
the formulae concerning the sacred beverage. 

In the verse IX, 72, 1, the word ^ denotes again the ‘ cows ’ 
with which Soma is anointed in the vat. The same formula is 
many times repeated with the word go\ This combination has 
displeased Grassmann and Ludwig who have everywhere substi- 
tuted the word ‘ milk ' for ‘ cows This is the case with the 
passages where the vat ^ is explicitly mentioned, IX, 85, 5 ; 86, 
47 ; 96, 22. But in others, IX, 45, 3 ; 50, 5 ; 103, 2 ; 107, 22, there 
is room for doubt if the ‘ unguent ' ^ in question is that of the 

1 Regarding VII, 94, 4, and X, 104, 3, see the preceding note. It is possible 
that in the rerse VII, 24, 2,. the word likewise denotes the prayers. It 

certainly denotes in the verse 11th 58, 6, the prayers assimilated with the 
offerings of batter ( see above, p. 14 ). In the verses VIII, 32, 22 and X, 43, 6, 
the context is not such as to enable us to determine the meaning. 

s P. 18. This is, for the rest, the interpretation of Grassmann in his 
translation: only, be has suppressed the figure. 

F 29. 

* It is said of the vat itself that it is, ‘ anointed with the cows *, IV, 27, 
I ; IX, 74, 8. 

s Sse particularly IX, 50, 5. 
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milk or of ‘the prayers ^ For, the Vedio priests * anoint \ for 
instance, Indra and Visna with the ‘ unguent of prayers \ VI, 69, 
3, as they ‘anoint' Mitra and Vanina with ‘cows’, 1,151,8. 
On the other hand, the prayer ^ of the Sobharis is ‘ anointed with 
cows ’ by the Maruts, VIII, 20, 8, that is to say, without doubt 
rewarded with cows. In brief this metaphor of the ‘ unguent ' is 
commonplace in the hymns for expressing an enhancement of 
splendour. The gods take on a new splendour through the 
prayers, the prayers through the cows that are their reward, and 
the Soma likewise through the cows, which may represent the 
hymns chanted in his honour or the milk with which he is mixed. 
In the verse IX, 10, 5, the comparison ‘the Bomas are anointed with 
cows as kings with praises ’ suggests rather the identification of 
the cows with the prayerf^, But even in those places where milk 
is spoken of, the milk is denoted only by a figurative expression 
whose plain meaning is ^ cow *, aud the unguent of cows should 
arrest the attention of the reader if only because of the bizarre 
combinations of words with which he is already familiar. The 
prayers however and even the milk are no more a real unguent 
than the cows, and if my translation of the verse IX, 32, 3 : “He 
is anointed with cows like a horse is paradoxical, that of Grass- 
mann “ He is anointed with milk like a horse is unmeaning. 

One might think that it is the butter that serves as unguent. 
None the less, I translate the second pada of the verse V, 1, 3, 
which can [ 33 ] in fact be applied to the sacrificial butter, on 
the analogy of the formulae already cited, as ‘ A.gni, brilliant, is 
anointed with brilliant cows \ ^ And I have the less scruple in 
doing BO inasmuch as the verse begins with another bizarre 
formula already cited above, “ He has awakened the bridle of 
the troop ”, and ends in the same paradoxical style. 

Moreover according to an observation that has also been 
made above, the mere fact of the change in the terms nr and^ 
in the formula ‘ to anoint with the cows ' should be a reason to 
keep this word ‘cows^ for which Grassmann and Ludwig have 

* Or the music ? 5PT. I do not know whence Ludwig gets the meaning 
‘Zapfen \ 

« Cf.V, 3, 2. Of.aUoX,31, 4 
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substituted the word ‘milk'. The same argument could be 
applied in the case of the formula ‘ cooked by the cows ’ ^ where 
too these two interpreters have made the same substitution. But 
here it is sufficient to oppose them to themsleves and to point out 
the inconsistency which they commit in translating in certain 
passages, VIII, 2, 3 ; 71, 5 ; IX, 46, 4 ; 107, 2 ; 109, 15 and 17, as 
‘ cooked with milk ’ ^ a formula which in other passages, where 
the idea of ‘ milk ' is expressed at the same time as that of ‘ Cows 
VIII, 58, 3 ; IX, 84, 5, they have themselves been obliged to trans- 
late as ‘ cooked by the cows 

Further though it is shown by these passages and others also 
where the formula is in fact ‘ cooked with milk ^ or ‘ cookjd with 
curdled milk VIII, 2, 9 ; IX, 11, 6, that the cows that cook the 
Soma can represent the milk with which he is mixed, it does not 
necessarily follow that these cows represent the milk only. And 
in fact, we read in the veise IX, 84, 5 that the cows cook the 
Soma with their milk ‘ and with their prayers 

That is, ‘ to cook the Soma ' does not mean to cook him 
materially as believed by Grassmann who understands this 
formula as referring to ‘ hot ' milk. The cows that represent the 
milk or the prayers can be considered as ‘ cooking ' the Soma 


1 Tbe word is used in the verses I, 84, 11 ; IX. 1, 9; 86, 17. 

— ND 

a In his translation Grassmann says simply * mixed with the milk \ as 
if he had abandoned the meaning which he had adopted in his Woerterhuch 
for the root srt and reverted to that of Roth. Elsewhere however, he keeps 
to this meaning, or rather, only modifies it into that of ‘ heat \ ‘ to heat 

VIII, 58, 3 ; IX, 86, 17, cf. 84, 5. Finally it will be seen below that the verse 

IX, 93, 3 suggests to him the meaning of ‘ covering up the hot milk \ In tbe 
verse IX, 71, 4, he prefers tbe meaning ‘ to anoint '. This is really too much 
to pass by without comment. For the rest, he has already in his Woerterhuch 

translated the compoun^ as ‘ mixed with milk \ I translate it as 


* cooked with cows as I do a possessive compound whose second 

word 3jJ^I^ whether used by itself or in other compounds, should signify 

‘ that which serves for cooking that is* to say, for making perfect the 
offering. 

3 Ludwig translates thus the verses IX, 71, 4 and 93, 3 also, and Grasa- 
mann, the verse IX, 86, 17, with the exception that he attenuates the mean- 
ing of * to cook ’ into that of* to make hot In this verse Ludwig connects 
the verb ahikrayuh with the root kri * to go towards 
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because they complete the preparatiou in the same way as a real 
cooking [ 34 ) completes the preparation of the other offerings. 
But this expression contains chiefly an allusion to the celestial 
Soma, to the sun or to the lightning ‘ cooked ’ in the ‘ raw ’ cows, 
that is, in the Nights, Dawns or clouds. This is so much the case 
that in the verse I, 84, 1.1, the cows that cook ’ the Soma receive 
not only the name but also which moreover is alone 

used to denote them in the verse VIII, 58, 3 and evokes already 
by itself the idea of the clouds that is symbolised by the well- 
known Pr^ni, although the passages in question do not, as we shall 
see, lay stress on the idea of the celestial cows. In the first place, 
these cows are called the cows of Indra chat accompany him and 
drink the liquor (of the offering), ibid. iO. I translate the 
second thus •* “ Por him ( Indra), at his birth, the cows that give 
sweet milk, the races of the god cook the Soma in the three 
bi*illiant spaces of the sky We read also in the verse IX, 71, 
4, that the cows which ‘ eat the offering ’ cook the Soma ‘ in their 
udder \ and ‘ at the head ^ that is to say, in the most elevated 
portion, of the sky. " In the verse IX, 93, 3, the ‘ head ^ is the 
Soma himself of this supreme world, although the cows that cook 
him are ‘in the vats^^ It is without doubt the action of the 
terrestrial sacrifice on the celestial Soma that is spoken of here. 

The Soma ‘ cooked by the cows ^ is at the same time considered 


^ Grassmann writes ‘ mixed with Soma 

My construction is the same as that of Ludwig. That of Grassmann 
seems certainly to be unnatural. The meaning which he extracts from the 
passage is moreover without any interest. 

'i Gravssmann interpret?, without however explaining the meaning further, 
‘ an dem Enter rechte Opfer nehraend and replaces without any ado the 
idea of * to cook ’ with that of ‘ to anoint * at the head. It is the word 

which Ludwig attacks. He changes the meaning of * udder ^ into that 

of ‘ reservoir But he too does not tell us what he understands by the cows 
that cook the Soma ‘ on their head *. 

4 Ludwig translates correctly but without determining the application 
of the word ‘ head '. Grassmann substitutes the idea of ‘ covering * ( sic | to 
that of * oookinjj; ’. 
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as the calf of the same cows. It is therefore said * ** The cows 
cook this Soma who is their young one ’ IX, 1 , 9. 

The ‘ purification ’ of the Soma by the ' cows ^ is certainly no 
more strange than the ‘ cooking ^ which they perform in respect 
of the sacred beverage. In the verse IX, 43, 1 however the Soma 
purified by the cows is compared to a horse. Now it is probable 
that the grooms of the Vedic period made use neither of milk nor 
of cows when currying their horses. The parallelism of the words 
and in the verse IX, 68 , 9 is no reason to translate 
‘ purified with the waters and with milk \ We have [ 35 ' men- 
tioned above ^ examples of such parallel construction of the 
figurative and unfigurative words, and there are many others. To 
the same two words the verse IX, 91,2 adds also and here 

again, the bringing together of the two figurative words is one 
more reason for translating ' purified by the cows * at the same 
time as ‘ purified by the sheep The sheep represent, as we know, 
the strainer of wool. 

I do not lay equal stress on all the formulae where the figura- 
tive word ‘ oows^ has been abandoned by the interpreters and re- 
placed by the plain ‘milk^ In some, Mt would be difficult to 

^ Ludwig searches for a too subtle explanation of the word which 

denotes, according to him, the Soma newly prepared. As for Grassmanii, he 
replaces the idea of ‘cooking* with that of ‘ mixing with hot milk ’ in this 
translation which is moreover quite as bizarre as the correct one : “The 
cows mix the hot milk with the calf”. 

® P. 16 and note 3, 

S See regarding the word 1, 125, 4; VHI, 2, 6; IX, 66, 6, and regarding 
the word I, 134, 2 ; III, 35, 8 ; IX, 64, 13. Add the following compounds, 
namely, which in the verse X, 76, 7 refers to Soma himself rather than 

to the prayers ; VIII, 45, 24; which in the vers© I, 19, 1 can 

very well signify ‘ protection ’ as in the other verses in which it is employed ; 

IX, 96, 19, and the derivative in the expres- 

slon VIII, 3, 1 ; 13, 14, ; 71, 6; 81, 13 ; 83, 6. Regarding the com- 

pound nNfe, IX, 66, 15, and the derivatives gavyu, IX, 97, 15 and go^ mat in 
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discover any particular reason which could have led them to the 
decision to make sach a substitution. In others, I, 95, 8 ; IX, 97, 
45 and 24, 2, the observation made just now about the parallelism 
of the figurative and the unfigurative words or the one that was 
made at the commencement of this article on ‘ inverse ’ oompa' 
risons is sufficient to explain tho use of the word ‘ cows The 
expression ' adorned with cows \ IX, 61, 13, is but an attenua- 
tion of the expression ‘ anoirted with cows \ Finally, there are 
cases where substitution of the word ‘ milk ' is doubly defective. 
Thus, although it can be said of milk, as also of cows, that it is 
‘ milked *, it is quite evident that the application of this epithet to 
a word whose original meaning is in any case ‘ cow \ does not 
allow of its being translated, in the verse IX, 107, 9, by the word 
‘ milk’, as has been done by Qrassmann. The translation which 
the same scholar gives of the verse IX, 84, 3 disconcerts the 
reader who has the text before his eyes. Being unable to say 
that the Soma flows ‘ into ^ the plants ' with the milk he says 
that he ‘ comes out of it ^ translating without any ado a locative 
like an ablative. In reality, the verse speaks of the celestial Soma 
entering into the plants with the ‘ cows ^ that are here the waters 
of the sky. ' In the verse IX» 6, 6, the epithet ‘ male ' given to 
the Soma juice has led Grassmann to the decision [ 3b to leave 
the name ‘ cows ' to the milk with which Soma is mixed. ^ But 
Ludwig, on the contrary, substitutes, very inappropriately, the 
plain word for the figurative one. Finally, it is difficult to 


the expressions ^ 33, 2; 63, 14, cf. Val. 1, 9, and 

1 , 98, 15 ; V, 79, 8 ; VIII, 5, 9; VIII, 23, 29 ; IX, 62, 24 ( cf. 1. 120, 9), 

it is sufficient for me to oppose Ludwig to Grassmann, and rearding ibe 
compound IX, 97, 10 Grassmann ( translation) to Ludwig. There 

are some compounds that are diffiouit to explain. Regarding 4 that 

has an ocean of cows see above p. 21 and note 1. As for 
translated it as * having the cow for arrow Religion Vedtque^ I, p. 206 


1 See Religion Vedique, T, p. 172. 

2 Only he commits the mistake of covering up the boldness of the 
metaphor by introducing a particle of comparison to whioh there is nothing 
corresponding in the taxt. 
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understand why Grsssmann and Ludwig have both preferred to 
give Soma for ‘ friend ^ the ‘ milk ^ rather than the ‘ cow \ 
V, 37, 4. 

I hasten now to take up a new series of formulae whose 
examination will be successful, I hope, in proving that the word 
go never denotes ‘ milk ^ directly, and without figure. It is often 
said that Soma ‘ puts on, as if it were, something \ IX, 14, 5 ; 
107, 26, or without any attenuating particle, that he ‘ puts on a 
garment of cows^ IX, 86, 26; 95, 1; that he ‘attires himself ^ II, 36, 
1 ; IX, 2, 4 ; 14, 3 ; 42, 1 ; 66, 13 ; 107, 18, and that ‘ he is attired ^ 
in cows IX, 8, 5, that his ‘ colour ’ ^ is attired with cows, IX, 104, 
4, that he is ‘ enveloped with cows ^ IX, 86, 27. Grassmann turns 
the dress of ‘ cows ' into one of * milk *. This too is a costume 
that is very unusual ; but one can only do what one can, and 
Vedic thought, in spite of it, refuses to allow itself to be dressed 
wholly according to the mode of the day 

Ludwig proceeds most frequently like Grassmann. However, 
in the verses IX, 107, 26 and 86, 26, his translation shows us Soma 
taking, as in the text, the ‘ cows ^ for garment, or according to 
the expression that he substitutes for the latter in the verse IX, 86, 
26, for ‘covering'. It seems thus as if it is less through re- 
pugnance than through indifference for the Vedic figure that he 
substitutes ‘ milk * for ‘ cows ' in the majority of passages. In 
reality, the toilets of Soma are as bizarre as they are varied, and 
form the strangefct masquerade. His ‘white', IX, 107, 13, or 
‘ bright IX, 69, 4, garments can, without doubt, represent the 
milk, and the Vedic poets give his other liquid costumes also, 
melted butter, IX, 82, 2, and the waters, II, 36, 1 ; IX, 2, 3 ; 42, 1 ; 
70, 2 5 96, 13 ; 107, 4 and 18 ; 109, 21. But in addition he attires 
himself with the wool-strainer through which he is filtered, IX, 
101, 15, or, according to the expression of the verse I, 98, 2, with 
the armour of the sheep, and with the vats into which he flows, 

I In the verse IX, 105, 4, it is conversely said: “I have stretched thy 
brilliant colour on the cows ". Cf. also the use of the derivative * be- 
longing to the oow > in the similar expressions of VIII, 1, 17 and IX, 8, 6. 

8 The metaphor of ‘garment* has like that of ‘unction* other applica- 
tions also. It is said of Indra rewarding the hymn that he ‘ attires* it with 
riches, VI, 35, 1, etc. 
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TX, 90, 2, with tho fingers that express him, IX, 97, 12, and tha 
laws, ibid., that is to say, with the rites according to which he is 
prepared. He is also dressed with ‘ chants \ IX, 35, 5, c‘. IX, 71, 

1 , I 3T J and 99, 1 5 and this naturally is the occasion to repeat 
in connection with the figure of ‘ attiring * what we have already 
said in connection with ‘ anointing ' and ‘ cooking ’ • in this new 
series of formulae, as in the preceding ones, the cows can often 
represent the prayers that accompany the preparation of the 
sacred beverage as also the milk with which it is mixed. 

The figure of ‘ cooking ’ is however combined with that of 
‘ attiring ' in the verse IX, 75,5 which represents Soma as attired 
in the 3|T%?^that is to say, in that which ‘ cooks ^ him. I do not 
lay stress On other combinations like ‘ he attires himself in riveye^ 
as ‘ king IX, 89, 2, etc. It is known that such incoherencee 
abound in the Vedic hymns and particularly in the hymng to 
Soma. They are also met with therefore naturally in many of 
the formulae in which blooms already this singular flower of 
rhetoric, the ‘ garment of cows \ Soma attired in cows is, in the 
verse IX, 86, 26, called a sage, and compared to a horse, when he 
flows through the wool ( of the strainer ). In the verse II, 36, I, he 
is ‘ milked ^ with the * stones ’ and the ‘ sheep ^ these sheep, which 
represent the strainer, appear again in the verse IX, 8, 5 : “ When 
lie passes through the sheep, we attire him in cows 

But we have not finished our survey of Soma^s wardrobe. He 
has a triple garment, IX, 108, 12, in the same way as he has 
three forms corresponding to the three worlds. Not only has he 
a garment that touches the sky, IX, 86, 14, but he takes for gar- 
ment the sky itself, IX, 69, 5 or the four cardinal points, IX, 70, 
1, and the cloud, IX, 83, 5, cf. 71, 1. 

The reader sees now what should be thought of this transla* 
tion of the verse IX, 86, 27 • “ The fingers purify him covered 
with milk, on the third summit, in the brilliant space of the sky.^* 
The repugnance of Grassmann and the indifference of Ludwig 
to the figure in whose favour I have undertaken this long plead* 
ing make their eyes blind here to the evidence. In fact, it il( 
patently clear that the cows with which Soma is covered in the 
9 [ Aunals, B. 0, H. 1. ] 
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■ky, when he is there purified by the fingers of a divine saorifioer, 
represent the celestial waters. 

But this is not all : this formula concerning the celestial Soma 
gives us the key to the similar formulae employed in connection 
with the beverage of the terrestrial sacrifice. The cows, milk or 
prayers, with which Soma is there attired, represent the waters 
of the cloud which he himself puts on in his superior forms. ^ It 
is also said [38 ] that Soma clothes himself with the vats as 
Varuna with rivers, IX, 90, 2. 

If the reader can still have any doubts about the meaning of 
the figure and also about the necessity of keeping it always intact 
in the translations, I hope that they will be removed by a last 
quotation. The bull with three horns that is spoken of in the 
v-erse V, 43, 13 is either identical with Soma, considered in 
the unity of his triple form, or in any case, is represented as 
could be Soma himself, called in the verse IX, 56, 32, the husband 
of the women, going to the rendezvous. Now this bull ‘ attires 
himself with women ^ as Soma attires himself with cows. The 
women and the cows play therefore in the figure of the ‘ garment ' 
the role of those mythical equivalents that replace each other, as 
we have already seen more than once, in the manner of chemical 
equivalents. Now the word ‘ women ^ can on occasion denote the 
sacrificial milk, but it does so evidently because the latter re- 
presents the divine women, that is to say, the celestial waters. 
Does the reader now want to know how Grassmann and Ludwig 
have acquitted themselves in the matter of verse V, 43, 13 ? In 
the formula ‘ attired with cows \ they substitute the idea of 
‘ milk ’ for that of ‘ cows ^ Being unable to have recourse to 
the same substitution in the case of the new formula, it is the 
idea ‘ garment ' which they attack, by translating ‘ surrounded 
by women ’ or * dwelling with the women ’. To point out such 
expedients is to pass judgment on them. 

It now remains for us to examine the passages where the inter- 

, * Similarly, in the ceremony of the burning of the corpse, the butter, de- 
noted by the word ‘ cows which covers the dead man and is to protect him 
from the heat of the fire, X, 16, 7, represents without doubt the waters of the 
sky where he has to take on a new life* 
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prekers have substituted for the word ‘ cows \ not ‘ milk \ but the 
words * cow-hide ‘ straps ' or ‘ bow-strings 

We read in the verse X, 94, 9 that the pressing stones are 
placed ‘ on the cow and in the verse X, 116, 4 that the beverage 
has been pressed ‘ in the cow Inconsistent with themselves, 
Ludwig and Grassmann, the latter changing the idea not only 
from one passage to another but from his ^’Voerterhuch to his 
translation, have translated in turns, the former ' cowhide * and 
* milk and the latter, ‘ cowhide \ ‘ cow and * leather bottle I 
translate ‘ cow ' ^ and I intend ‘ cowhide The cowhide on which 
the Soma juice is expressed ^ should, like the milk with which it 
is mixed, represent the celestial cow, that is to say, the cloud 
which envelopes him in the sky, or, in a sphere of ideas less 
directly naturalistic, the mysterious abode of the cow, 5 ^^:, 

that is also called the abode of the bird ( Agni or Soma ), 3 th . 

[ 39 ] It is this same abode or the cloud that is alluded to in 
the verse I, 121, 9, according to which, Indra, in the opinion of 
Roth, Grassmann and Ludwig who are all in agreement here, 
‘hurled’ the bolt with a ‘sling’. The text signifies in reality 
that he has ‘ caused to come back ’, that is to say, that he has 
withdrawn, his bolt, ‘ from the cow 

From the imaginary sling, we pass on now to the straps of the 
chariot. The author of the verse VIII, 48, 5, wishing to express 
the salutary and vivifying effect of the sacred beverage, says that 
the Sornas that he has drunk have ‘ bound ’ him in his joints, as 
the ‘ cows ' bind a ' chariot \ It seems evident that here, the 
word ‘ cows ’ denotes in fact the straps of the chariot. But is it 
necessary to translate ‘ straps as Grassmann and Ludwig do, 
or should one translate ‘ cows * as I propose ? 

The hymn VI, 47 will furnish us with the answer to this 
question, We see there invoked in the verses 26-28 a chariot, 
which may be, if one so likes, a real one, but which lepresents in 
any case the celestial chariot or lightning, since in the verses 27 
and 28 it receives the name ' Indra’s bolt The qualification 

‘ This word is not the most hijjarre expression of the verse X, 116, 4. 

lee ftbove, P, 13. 

* Ot IX, 70, 
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wMeh is applied to it in verse 26 and which Grassraann and 
Ludwig translate as ‘ bound with straps ' would already be one 
reason for us to keep the word ‘ cows as the cows are capable 
of representing the waters in which the lightning is enveloped in 
the sky. But what is decisive is that in verse 27 the same chariot 
is in fact represented by a slight modification of the formula as 
* enveloped ' in the cows. This is exactly the qualification that 
we have seen applied above to the celestial Soma. At the same 
time, moreover, when our chariot receives in this verse the name 
‘ Indra’s bolt *, it is also called ‘ the strength of the waters It 
seems as if the poet has foreseen the embarassment that he 
would cause to his interpreters and has therefore accumulated 
bints calculated to extricate them. They have not sufficed for 
the interpreters^ • I hope they will be sufficient for the reader. 

Thus the straps of the chariot are called cows because they 
allude to the cows, that is to say, to the waters that envelope the 
lightning, the war-chariot that on the earth overcomes the enemy 
representing the lightning that overcomes the demons in the sky. 
The bizarrerie however of the metaphor which seems to be at its 
height in the formula ‘ bound with cows is found weakened in 
another metaphor denoting the chariot itself This latter receives 
the name ^tree*, in such a way that the complete expression 
suggests the idea of a tree to which cows are fastened. 

The same idea is met with in a verse of the Atharva-veda, 
[TO] 1,2,3, where the ‘cows* denote, not the straps of the 
chariot, but bowstrings. The poet however says in it of the 
^ cows ’ fastened to the ‘ tree ^ that they ‘ sing ^ the ‘ arrow ^ when 
shooting it. The reference here is to the incantations of tbe 
enemy whose effect Indra is begged to avert. The idea of magical 
formulae and the figures of the cow and the arrow that are so 
often applied to hyms are in this verse combined in the most 
bizarre manner. 

In the verse X, 27, 22 of the Rgveda, we read • “ The cow fasten- 
ed to difierent trees has lowed ; it is from it that fly away tbe 

* Gratsmsan continues to translate ‘ enveloped itv straps Ludwig does 
better: he trearietes as Grassmaun proposed to do in hi» Woerterbuch . 
'enveloped ip milk’ ( sic). He does not howtwer seem to apply this expree* 
tioa to the oheriot* Hie translation is not very intelligible. 
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birds that devour men Here the cow is perhaps the cloud from 
which proceed the lightmugs\ The ideas of the bow, the string, 
and the arrows are however suggested less by the text itself than 
by the comparison with the passage previously cited^ and with 
another where the arrows are similarly represented as birds. I 
refer to the verse VI, 46, 14 already cited above^ in which we have 
seen the horses compared to rivers'*. The same horses are there 
compared also to birds, held- ' with the arms ' on the ‘ bow and 
hurling themselves ‘ on the flesh \ These birds are evidently 
the arrows that proceed from the bow-string that is called a cow 
because it represents the cow-cloud, whence proceeds the 
arrow-bird-lightning. 

But the most curious passage, that which definitely condemns 
the substitution of the unfigurative for the figurative word while 
at the same time it confirms the idea of an allusion in the figura- 
tive word to a celestial phenomenon considered as the type of the 
object denoted by the figure, is the verse VI, 75, 11 which Grass- 
mann and Ludwig® translate almost alike as, “ Ifc ( the arrow ) puts 
on the garment of an eagle ; its tooth is a savage beast ; placed 
on the string, it flies when it is hurled The first trait only is 
weakened * the exact translation should be, “ It attires itself with 
the bird The reference here, it is quite agreed, is to the 
feathers that trim the arrows. The formula recalls that of ‘ attired 
with cows ’ that has been studied above and confirms the inter- 
pretation which we have given to it. The word ‘ cow :it is 

r 

certain, signifies ‘ milk ' no more than the word ‘ bird ’ [ 91 J 


1 See Religi<^n Vedigue, I, p. 278 and note. 

• The use of the root sphur with the perfix anu in the 

verse VJ, 67 11 can lead to the belief that the ' cows ’ which are spoken of 
here are also the prayers assimilated at the same time with bow-strings. 

Pp. 3--4. 

4 Grassmann and Ludwig connest the participle with horses, 

Sk - 

and take the ' cow’ for a * bridle •. But the comparison with the verse X., 27, 
22 which 1 have cited in the text appears to 1110 to bo decidedly in favour ot 
iiiy interpretation. 

^ Ludwig translates, ‘ Mit Hiemen zusammengebunden X do not know, 
what image he has in mind, 
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does * feather ^ But let us pass on. I understand the second trait 
in the sense that the point of the arrow is made of the horn of 

some antelope, W ' 

The rest is not of much importance ; what is certain is that 
the two parts of the arrow, the feathers and the point, are denoted, 
one by the name ‘ bird \ and the other by the name of some 
animal. Now I ask, when to these two formulae there succeeds 
a third containing lilcewise the name of an animal, the cow, is it 
really translating the text when one simply substitutes the idea 
of string^ for that of the cow? The third combination of the 
words ‘ bound to the cows ' is no more strange than the first ‘ it 
attires itself with the bird or the second, ‘ its tooth is an 
animal ^ 

The use of the words ‘ bird ‘ animal ( antelope ) \ ‘ cow * does 
not however constitute simple metonymy; there are meta- 
phors also, metaphors whose meaning is explained by verse 15 of 

A 

the same hymn, where the arrow is invoked by the epithet ‘di" 

vine,^ and produced by the semen of Parjanya The 

allusion to the lightning is evident, and it is this allusion that 
explains the metaphors of verse 11. The lightning in fact is a 
bird.^ It could also in the eyes of the rsis take on the form of an 
antelope, as the mounts of the Maruts. Finally and chiefly it is 
‘ bound to the cows that is to say, is enveloped by the waters of 
the sky. This is exactly the same expression which we have 
seen applied to the war-chariot which likewise represents the 
lightning. Beside the warrior himself, the warrior attired in 
armour, it is in the first verse of the same hymn VI, 75, com- 
pared to a cloud. 

As for the epithet VI, 53, 9 which Grassmann tran- 

slates ‘ provided with straps' and Ludwig as ‘having a cow's rail', 

» Cf. verse 15 of the same hymn. Grassmann translates * Lbwe * 1 
^ Or of the strap. See p. 40, note 5. 

•v Here therefore the expression * attires himself* would be equivalent to 

* takes the form of’, at least in so far as in the myth of the descent of Soma 
lha bird oaonct be distinguished from the arrovr ip its obaraoter of tlie 

* farrier ' of Boma*ligbtnmg, ' 
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it dues not contain merely an allusion to the celestial cows. For, tbe 
* goad ^ which receives this qualification is in the hands of a god, 
of Pusan, The word has probably, as believed by Roth and 

Grassmann himself, the meaning ‘ hair ^ or ‘ tuft of hair \ What- 
ever it may be, when Indra is seen carrying the sky like an 
^3^1, 1, 173, 6, cf. VIII, 14, 5, and Soma taking the cloud for 
IX, 71. 1, it is not difficult tc understand what is represented by 
the ‘ cows ^ that serve likewise as to the goad of Pusan. 

I have said at the beginning that these observations on the 
figures of speech in the Rgveda ought not, in my opinion, [ 42 ] 
to be without interest for the lexicography. It has in fact been 
seen that in many cases they allow us to explain the text of the 
hymns without doing to the meaning; all the kinds of violence 
which thay have been subjected to at the hands of the interpreters 
who have been too much preoccupied with the exigencies of 
our modern taste. But this work has. if I am not mistaken, an- 
other object also. I have been reproached* for having ‘ taken for 
ready money the bold metaphors of the ancient rsis ' and for as- 
signing to these metaphors a mythological value. I have more 
than one reply to this criticism. And the best would be to finish 
the work at which the criticism was directed, that is to say, the 
complete reconstitution of a system where the formulae that are 
the subjects of the controversy are grouped up too well to allow 
of their being reduced in value to mere poetical figures, born of 
individual fancies. But at present I shall content myself with 
the argument which has been furnished to me by the observations 
that have gone above, and particularly the last ones on the uses 

of the word ^ ‘ cow It has been seen in fact that what explains 

the most bizarre of these uses is precisely the allusion which they 
contain to certain religious conceptions and above all to the cor- 
respondence of the rites of the cult to celestial phenomena or 
even to the correspondence of the engines of war on the earth and 
in the sky. To unite Soma with the liturgical cows is to repro- 
duce here below the union which he himself contracts with the 


1 Pisohel, Oottingischa Anzeigm^, 1879, p. 168, 
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oelestial nows. To burl agaiasi: the enemy the arrow or the war- 
obariot ‘ bound to cows is to imitate Tndra liurliug against the 
demon the lightning whicli is enveloped in the celestial cows. 
And. this is very important, the rite whicli reproduces the pheno- 
menon, the formula which assimilates the terrestrial weapon to 
the celesial one sre like talismans which assure success to every 
one who employs them. Now. in the domain of the supernatural, 
the expressions that are most strange are found to he, because of 
the strangeness itself, the most appropriate for the ideas whicli 
tliey express or suggest. This is in my view the true explanation 
of the taste of the rsis for incongruous figures. The enigmas and 
the paradoxes that are the results of the incoherence of the meta* 
jihors are, for the rest, but one form of the Vedic enigma and 
])Hradox which have many forms and which occasionally assume 
that of the popular riddle containing, totally concealed, a mysti- 
cal meaning. There is here the subject for a new work which I 
intend to publish shortly and which will be closely related to this. 



A NOTE ON KSA AND JNA 
BY 

Prof. H. R. Kapadia, m. a. 

It appears that even in remote times keen desire was felt 
by mankind to give an outv. ard manifestation to emotions and in 
ward conceptions* For this purpose different methods seem to 
have been adopted by different persons at different times. One of 
them was to resort to writing. I do not intend to discuss here the 
evolution of the primitive scripts or the origin of alphabet re- 
garding which several theories ' have been propounded by 
previous scholars. 1 shall therefore confine myself to say a few 
words about some of the features pertaining to ksa n>nAjna written 
in fJevamyari characters. 

Broadly speaking we have two types of Demnayuri characters J 
( 1 ) Jama and ( 2 ) non- Jaina.^ In both these cases we find that 
out of the various conjunct consonants ks and have each of them 
a special form wherein one cannot easily notice any trace ^ of 

1 Out of these may be mentioned Mr. C. J. Gadd’s theory, the opposite 
view expressed by Sir Flinders Petrie and Dr. Praijanatha^s article viz, 
“ How the alphabet began »* published in the “Illustrated Weekly of the Times 
of India ” vol. LVI, No. 36 and the following dated 8-9-35 etc. 

Mr. Gadd has said in his “ Sumerian Reading Book " that the evolution 
of primitive scripts points out two stages : ( i ) pictorial and ( ii ) the one 

which subsequently devloped from it into hieroglyphic signs. 

Sir Plunders says that signs rather than pictures are the primitive 
systems ; for, simplicity loads to complexity. 

^ See Appendix I ( pp« 1-3 ) of “ Descriptive Catalogue of Jaina Manu- 
scripts vol. XVII, pt. II. 


Jaina DevanSgari 


IT 

Non-Jaina 

DevanSgari 


^ i 


4 When the form resulting from the combination of two conjunct con- 
sonants leaves no trace of its constituents, it at times presents a very great 
difficulty in deciphering it Some of the forms of conjunct consonants occurr- 
ing in Kharo^thl lipi bear testimoiny to this. Vide p. 35 of “ The Paleography 
of India alias “ BhSratiya Pracina Lipimala”, a work in Hindi by Pandit 
Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha. 

10 I Annals* B, 0. R. 1. } 
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the consonants of which they are composed.' ^ and ^put together 
in various ® ways does not give rise to a form identified as 
^ In the case of the Jaina Devanagarl charaoters> both the 

parts are fairly noticeable in The upper portion of this 

shows that there is the form of ka occurring in the Jaina forms 

for kf and ku^, and that the lower portion of ^ shows ^ without 

its slant stroke. ® 

As regards the presence of j can be seen in ^ and "^^both 
the types ^ of Devanagarl characters ; but there remains a 


' Since there is thus very little chance left of suspecting that k^a and j4a 
are ligatures, they are mentioned under the head “ mUlakffaras ” in a “ DesI 
HisSb ** . Furthermore we learn from “ The Palaeography of India ” ( 47 ) 
that k^a and jfla are each assigned a place in Nagarl varnamaln, as the 
original forms of their constitutents are not maintained in the ligatures. 
Even tra is included in this varnamala, though the sign for , one of its con’ 
stituents is visible in tra. 

2 Taking the Devanagarl characters into account, ^placed to the left of 
^ and ^placed below are the ways expected in a normal course. Both 
these processes have been utilized in some of the southern characters. For 
instance, in MalaySlam, TSmil and Qrantha characters we find the first 
method is adopted, whereas in Canarese and Telugu characters, the second 
method is adopted. Owing to want of suitable types I can illustrate as under 
the case pertaining to the Canarese characters only ; — 


Canarese 

Non- Jaina 
DevanBgari 


In the form for k^a in the BrShmi script both the constituents k and ?tt 
seem to be present, and the ligature appears to have been formed by placing 
the latter below the former. See plate LXXXII given in " Palaeography of 
India In the script used in plate XVIII, the constituents for k^a and jfia 
are both distinct. 

4 See Appendix II ( p. 4 ) of D. C. J. M. vol. XVII, pp. II. 

5 The latter remark is applicable to too. 

€ It appears that the former type is derived from the latter, the similar 
remark holding good for k^a^ too. 

7 This remark is applicable to the BrShrai character, too. 
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difficulty of tracing ?r, though it may be guessed that the portion 
remaining after j is taken off from jfia, resembles some part of it. 

This will show that in the Devan&gart form for jwa, f/u is as- 
signed a place below j. Thus this method agrees with the way 
of writing jfia in Canarese ^ and Telugu characters, whereas it 
differs from the way in which jmi is written in Malayalam, Tamil 
and Grantha characters; f o^, in these three characters jna is writ- 
ten by the side of j and to its left. 

In this connection I may draw the attention of the learned 
reader to the plate * facing this page and especially to the third 
line from the bottom of a portion of the leaf 145^ which may be 


represented in non- Jafwa characters without ^ as under • — 

There are some persons who believe in Matrki theory. They 
opine that every letter and every symbol have something to do 
with a god or a goddess and that they quote a typical line viz. 

“ aksaram paramain brahma Will any one of them point out as 
to what god or godde ss is associated with ksa and jna as well ? 

Leaving aside for a moment the tradition that every letter 
is a mantraksara^, I would like to know if ksa or jna has been 


Canarese 


i 

% 

Non-Jaina 




Devanagarl 


sr 

fr 


^ A portion of this plate given below to the left and containing the date 
Saihvat 1179, is in continuation with the bigger portion containing the circu- 
lar diagram. This when placed to the right of this bigger portion with a 
marginal space between them forms leaf 145^ of this Ms. of which this is a 
facsimile. A portion marked as leaf 145* forms a part of the same leaf of which 
it is the reverse. For further description of this Ms. see “ D. C. J. M. ** 
Vol. xvin. 

2 This is commonly known as padimatra and it is connected by some 
with pratimatra ( Skr. ). 

^ Dr. Prai;ianatha has observed in his article referred to on p. 289 that 
the TantrabidhSna, Bljanighaijtu, Mudranigha^itu and EkSrthako^a throw 
light on this question. 

5 Cf— “ :nf¥rr ^#r i 

3TVfsn II ” 

Tbis is quoted by Subbatilaka. See my edition of AnekSrtharatnamafljUsfl 

(p.88) 
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given in any work on mantraf^, as much importance as prariana^ 
a man/nfai symbol. If there is no such evidence coming forth, 
will one be justified in saying that the Jaina and non-Ja?‘r?a ways 
of writing ksa and jTfla have nothing to do with the mysticism 
associated with mantrakmra?, ? 

I do not remember to have read anywhere the exact period'^ 
whence ksa and jna have been each given a special form as we 
now find in both the types of D^vanagari characters. Under 
these circumstances, I am tempted to deal with this question here. 

That in Devanagari characters k and s together make up ks is 
a well-known fact ; but it remains to be ascertained whence this 
rule came into existence. So far as I know, it is not mentioned 
in Astadliyayl, MahJibhasya, Varlika and Stddhanfakannmdt. All 
the same this rule is found in Candraprahhl ( p. 48 ) as under : — 

'' I ” 

An earlier reference to this is met with in Rupamald ( p. 49 ), 
a commentary on Krdantra as below 

“ cpnfrrt n n '' 

As regards the form for jfla^ Bidd hunt aka umudi ( p. 82) on 
Astddhyayi ( VIII-2~8 ) states that “ l i n5TT \ In a 

foot-note ( the third ) on it we have ^ — 

From this it follows that out of Panini, Patau jali and Kat’ 
yayana none has stated that in nevanagari or any other script 

1 This is written in two ways : ( i ) ^ and ( ii ) spo The first of them be- 
longs to the Jaina script and the other to the non-./a*na one. The former way 
of writing om is what one can naturally expect ; for, it is derived by writing 

( i. e. o in the Jaina script ) with an aiiusvara ( nasal ) on it. The latter 
way seems to be rather peculiar , for, in a layman cannot trace 3 ^ 1 , A 
palceographist like Pandit Ojha hss suggested that 3^ is a modification of 
older o occurring in plates Kos. XVIII, XIX, XXI and XXXV. Moreover, he 
says ( on p. 136 ) that it follows from the 25th plate. 

From Dr. R. Shamsastri’s learned article published in “ Indian Antiquary 
Vol. XXXV, pp. 253-267, 270-290 and 311-324 we learn that from the latter 
half of the 11th century A. D. the older form of au became current for o. 

* Incidentally I would like to know exactly from what period and for 
what reason, special forms for and, et cetera, dollar and pound ( 20 shillings ) 
are being represented as &, &c, $ and £. 
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the forms for j and rla when combined rise to a special form 
jfia. 


In the Oandraprabha above referred to, we have on p. 57 

At first thought it struck me that the special forms for fea and 
jfm might have originated in a land where people had to write 
km and jna * many a time and who, whereupon wanted to save 
time and trouble. But I am not prepared to take a serious note of 
it, unless and until I can substantiate it by some other valid evi- 
dences and convincing arguments. It is, however, true that we 
come across passages and verses where km occur several times. 
For instance, in JambU kavi's Jinaiataka^ one can trace many in- 
stances of this kind. As a typical example, may be quoted the 
following verse from this Jaina hymn •*— 

“ ^rfor 

nrr^ %<Tr% ^ r^nr; ii '' 

The first hemistich of the following verse occurring in the 
tippana of ftayagd and in the tippanaka of IMmtjammruddharay 
each composed by Udayaprabha Suri may be also noted : — 

I1 1 II 


As a fairly parallel example from a non-Jaina source, I may 
mention the first hemistich of the following verse given on p. 72 
of Vidyananda’s Pratdpfirudrmjasohhumna * — 

?^rrfrrT^OT^%OTr: 4*TfriT»Tc^*Tr 

|I 

— ( ) 
The 3rd carana of the verse beginning with and 

occurring in Nitisaiaka also furnishes us with an example of 
anuprUai of ksa to some extent. 


' Jila and k§a occur a number of times in plate X given in “ The Palaeo- 
graphy of India 

^ This is published in XSvyamSlS as No. 7 by the Nir^ayasSgara Press 
in A. D. 1907. 
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The second carana, of the following verse fro?Ti Gahgalahari 
can be also referred to in this connection* — 

rgiwr *TfTfT3gar- 

wn3[ ii ^ n '' 

Bana^s Harsacarita, too, has several passages where three or 
four kms can be noticed *. 

AlS in the case of ksay it is desirable that I should cite passages 
and verses which may furnish us with examples of anuprasa of jmi. 
But I am sorry to note that I do not remember to have come across 
any which can be assigned a place equal to verses quoted for km. 
Will any scholar therefore kindly supply me with the pertinent 
instances ? In the meanwhile, I may en passant refer to the 
following verse occurring in Nitisataka : — 

sTfiisfq ^ II ” 

I may note as an additional example, the last carana of the 
following verse from the Naimdhiya carita ( canto IIT, v. 64 ): — 

The ligatures km and jfki are not to be met with in every lipL 
For instance, in the 46 letters which make up the Brahmi lipi 
according to the 46th samavaya of Samavaija, the 4th anga of the 
Jaina canonical treatises, there is no mention of jfia. Even the 
occurrence of ksa is not a matter of certainty. For, Abhayadeva 
Suri, while commenting upon Samam^/a (XLVI) says that km 
may hava been included in the 46 letters of the Brahmi script^ 

1 See pp. 16, 61, 130 and 170 of the Bombay Sanskrit Series No. LXVI. 

^ Some of the details about this lipi are dealt with by me in a separate 
article “ Some Palmographical data from the Jaina sources ” to be published 
in the Annals of B. O. K. Institute hereafter. 

“ The Paloeography of India ” ( p. 47 ) throws light in this connection ; 
for, there it is said that after a special form took place for the combination 
of k and the Bauddbas included in the list of the variias-fti&trkas-siddha- 
mdtrkns. In the tJSntrika works, k^a and jfia are each styled as a var^a i. e. 
a mntfkn, 
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Prof. Johann Georg BShler denies its existence as can be seen 
from the following observation made by him in his “Indian 
Palaeography ” ( p. 2 ) : — 

“ While the matrkSs jF2, R, L, L and the ligature ksa, which 

• • 

in later times was often erroneously considered a matrlm were 
excluded.*' 

Pandit G. il. Ojha, in The Palaeography of India’* ( p. 46) 
introduces in an optional manner for o?. 

Now a word about the presence or absence of ksa and jna in 
languages. The Sanskrit ' language and the Vernaculars where- 
in tafsama words are used, contain words having /cs* and jn. But 
such is not case with the Prakrit languages. These ligatures 
are absent there. Even the fl, a constituent of jna has no room 
for it there, as can be seen from the following verse which is 
quoted by Malayagiri Suri in his commentary ( p. 3 ) to Brhat 
kalpsutra : — 

As ks and jn are absent in Prakrit, 1 may say a few words 
regarding their substitutes. 

The conjunct consonant ks is reduced to kkh and cch. The gram- 
marians of the eastern school assert that kkh is a feature of 
Sauraseni, and cc/i, that of Maharastri. Such a distinction is 
not as yet noticed to exist in the western school. In Asva- 
gbosa and Bhasa we have a number of cases where ks is 
replaced by kkh. Ks occuring in some of the Sanskrit words 
is even now reduced to kkh in Gujarat! and Marathi as well. 

The treatment in the case of jri differs at different hands.^ 
On the one hand Hemacandra Suri, the well-known poly- 
grapher reduces jh, ny and ny to jn, as is the case in 


1 This is mentionod after Sanskrit in Th^na ( II ) of the third aiiga. 

® Even in Vaidika Sanskrit we have words containing A;.?. Vide Bg-Veda 
(IL I. tO; etc, ). 

This topic is treated by my friend Prof. A. M. Ghatage, M. A., in his 
splendid article “ Sauraseni Prakrit ** ( Journal of the University of Bombay, 
Vol. Ill, Pt. IV, pp. 55 and 56). 
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the Mahftrastrl. It that most of the modern scholars 

follow in his loot-steps ( Schmidt 6-7 ). Vararuci mentions 
an option of substituting fij instead of jn in the case of words 
like vijna ( 1 1, 7 ), but only nn in the case of injitajfm and 
sarmjna ( 12, 8 ). Kramadlsvara* substitutes fij for jn occurring 
in adkijna, pratijna, yajna and vijna { 5, 76 X Dr. Pischel opines 
that both these rules are rather doubtful ; for, no other gram- 
marian has mentioned them, and that this is probably due to 
an error on the part of scribes who copied Mss. 

Markandeya gives both jj and nn for jn ( 9, 46 ). Asvaghosa 
replaces jtl by hh, whereas Bhasa substitutes both hfi and nn 
almost with equal frequency. 

I may conclude this note by referring to the pronunciation 
of jrla, I have heard it being pronounced in varioas ways* such as 
dn!j(u dtia, (jna, gnya, gya etc, even when it is admitted by tlie 
speakers that j and na combined together make up jna. Thus 
is appears that its pronunciation has something to do with 
provincialism. 

In “ The Palaeography of India ( p. 47 ) it is said that the 
Deccanies pronounce jna as dna some persons in the north of 
India as gya and a few Sanskritists, something like gnya. 

* This is likely to remind one about the differences in the pronunciation 
of the liquid letters viz. r and 1. In this connection it has been remarked 

in The Paleography of India ” ( p. 44 ) that many a person pronounce ^ 
and ^ as and ; some of the people of the Deccan as ^ and ^5 and some of 
the Morthern India as the Vaidika \ and But none of these ways is correct. 

2 Vide the English title of la this due to the mode of writing 

jna in Modi as d plus 



MISCELLANFA 

BHi'NUDATTA AND BHANUKARA 
By 

Dr. S. K. De, M. a., d. Litt. 

In his very interesting article on the poet Bhanukara Dr. 
Haradatfca Sarma has referred to the question of the date of 
Bhanudatta, with whom he proposes to identify Bhanukara. He 
has critised the date 1428 A. D. given by me ( Sanskrit Poetics I, p. 
248 ) as the terminus ad quern of Bhanudatta's date ; but he appears 
to have overlooked my note ( at p. 252 of the same work ) where I 
had indicated that this date was not beyond doubt. His attention 
may be drawn in this oonnerion to my subsequent article on 
Bhanudatta^s date ( which also he seems to have overlooked ) 
placed before the Fourth All-Indian Oriental Conference and 
published in its Summaries of Papers ( Allahabad 1926, pp, 40-43 ). 
In this article I have definitely rejected the date 1428 A. D. for 
1572 A. D. , which Dr. Sarma, agreeing with Mr. Gode, now pro- 
poses; and I have, on independent grounds, attempted a closer ap- 
proximation of Bhanudatta’s date to the end of the 15th and begin- 
ning of the 16th century. This dating will dispose of Dr. Sarma’s 
surprise that Bhanudatta is not at all quoted in the ^arngadJiara- 
paddhaiiy which was compiled much earlier at about 1363 A. D. 

The fact of Bhanudatta 's having more Southern commentators 
than Northern does not finally settle the question as to whether 
Bhanudatta belonged to Videha or Vidarbha. It is possible, as 
Dr. Sarma suggests, that he wandered from place to place ; but 
this does not prove the question either way. 

There are two minor points in Dr. Barmans statements which 
require modification. It is hardly correct to state that Jayadeva, 
the author of the Glta-qovinda^ was a Maithila poet ; he belonged 
to Bengal. In his footnote 1, p. 254, Dr. Sarma appears to think that 
1 have identified Suresvara, the ancestor of Bhanudatta, with the 
Suresvara, who was a contemporary of the great Sarhkara. But 
lhave not done so. Probably Dr. Sarma was misled by the des- 
oription that Bhanudatta^s anc^jstor Suresvara was the author of 

11 [ ^nnalB, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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ilBtrirakabhSi^a’-^arffika; but this description is given in Bhftnu- 
datta^s Kumara-hhargavlya itself. On the other hand referring to 
this question, I have already remarked in my article referred to 
above ( p. 43 ) ^ “ In the genealogy of the Kumara-bhargaviya men- 
tion is made of one Suresvara, son of Ratnesvara, who was an 
ancestor of Bhanudatta, separated by six generations from himself, 
and who wrote a ^drirakabhasya-vartfika. We need not identify, 
with Eggeling, this Suresv'ara with the famous Suresvara who was 
a disciple of Sarhkaracarya ; for otherwise the date of our Bhanu- 
datta would have to be unwarrantably pushed back to a time 
which would be inconsistent with other date furnished by bis 
text. 

The main argument on which Dr. Sarma relies for the identity 
of the poet Bh&nukara and Bhanudatta is that a large number of 
Bhanudatta s verses are assigned to Bhanukara in some very late 
anthologies. It is true that Bhanudatta himself was not a very 
early writer, and we cannot expect to find his verses quoted in 
early anthologies ; but one should take very cautiously the 
evidence supplied by anthological compilations. By far the 
largest number of Bhanudatta s verses in question are found 
assigned to BhSnukara in compilation, entitled Padya-ricand by 
Laksmana Bhatta Ankolakara; but for this work its editors them- 
selves ( ed. Kavyamala 86 ) would not venture to claim a higher 
antiquity than even a hundred years. Of the other anthologies 
mentioned, the Rasika-jtvana belongs to the 17th century, and the 
8ubhdsita-hdravali, as Mr. P. K. Gode has shown, to the end of the 
17th century. The attributions in anthologies are notoriously care- 
less and confused, and one would require a more substantial and 
independent evidence of identity than such attributions occurring 
in comparatively modern compilations of doubtful value. I may, 
however, add that since both Bhanudatta and Bhanukara refer to 
one Nijama-dharantpSla or Nijama Shaha, whom I have proposed 
to identify with Ahmad Nizam Shah who obtained possession of 
Daulatabad some time between 1499 and 1507 a. d. and- founded 
the Nizam Shah dynasty of Dekkan, it is quite possible that they 
might have been contemporaries , but this alone does ryot identify 
tbi two writers. 
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DHARMA AND SOCIETY by Dr. G. H. Mees, M. A., LU 
published by N. V. Servire-the Hague and Luzac & Co., 
London, W. C. L, pp. XV + 206; Price, cloth 12/6 s. and 
paper 9/6 s. 

This is a very instructive and thought-provoking work. The 
subject is treated with great sympathy for the aspirations of India 
throughout the ages and understanding of the problems that 
confronted the Indians of all times. The aim of the work, as stat- 
ed in the preface ( XII ), is ‘to inquire into the nature of Dharma- 
the fundamental motive force in the life of man as a social 
being-in connection with a comparative study of the theory 
and ideal of varna ( natural class ) and the phenomena of caste in 
India and incidentally of class in the west \ The purpose of the 
work is not to test the Hindu theories philosophically or 
morally, but to show that the fundamental nature of dharma 
( and of related conceptions ) is a mystic one ( p. XIII ). It is 
impossible to convey, in a brief review such as the present, even 
a vague idea of the contents of this work. The work is divided 
into two parts. The first part deals with dharma as conceived 
by the ancient Hindus, the various meanings that were attributed 
to dharma, the various distinctions of dharma according to sub^ 
ject ( viz. svadharma, varnadharma, jatidharma, desadharama, ga- 
nadharma &c.), the four ends of life (purusartha) and their relation 
to varnas and asramas, characteristics of dharma (dhamma) as con- 
ceived by the Buddhists, conceptions akin to dfmrma among other 
ancient peoples, distinction between varna and caste, the five con- 
ceptions about varna ( racial, cultural, professional, symbolical 
and occult ); the meaning and conception of Arya characteris- 
tics, origin and function of jatis ( castes ), the asramas. 
Out of the two parts, the second is the more important. The 
author tries to establish that varna theory in its wider sense was 
a theory not applying to Hindu society erclusively, but to 
human society generally, in other words ‘ varna ' contains a uni- 
versal element and is a theory of natural class, and that there 
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was a tendency to uphold it as an international ideal ( p. 79 ) in 
consequence of which even foreigners were in ajicient times 
adopted into the social system of India. The author points out 
how in the ancient Iranian and other cultures there were four 
classes corresponding to the four varnas of ancient India. The 
learned author distinguishes between two aspects of dharma, the 
one corresponding more or less to varna and the other to caste, 
he endeavours to demonstrate at great length that in alternate 
periods ( called by him ‘periods of life' and ‘periods of form’ ) the 
corresponding aspect of dharma predominated, that in different 
periods of form various ‘ social evils ' were evolved and that as 
a reaction to the tendency towards social crystallization and caste 
separatism we find again and again in Indian history the pro- 
mulgation of dharma in its first aspect by great teachers who 
heralded ‘ periods of life ’ ( p, 87 ). As examples of the latter he 
refers to the Upanisads ( which marked a ‘ period of life ’ against 
the formalism of the ritual end dogmas of the Brahmana 
Literature ), the preaching of dharma by Buddha whose influence 
was directly social by propagating the spiritual equality of man, 
by opening up the spiritual path to all, irrespective of caste or 
sex ( p. 95 ). The author however points out ( p. 96 ) that there 
was a biologically unsocial element in Buddha's teaching with- 
drawing the noblest elements of humanity from the married state 
to monkhood and that the army of idle monks and nuns was one 
of the causes of the disappearance of Buddhism from India. Then 
Sariikaracarya inaugurated a new period of life by establishing 
the one Godhead and truth as against the doctrines of the many 
sects that existed and by making the Vedanta philosophy the 
basis of all the nobler movements of Hinduism. Then came the 
Vaisnava Reformation of which Ramanuja may be called a 
fore-runner ( p. 98 ). The author refers to the work of the Arya- 
SamSj, of Vivekananda, of poet Tagore and Mahatmfi Gandhi as 
heralding the birth of a new ‘ period of life In contrast to the 
foregoing periods of life, the author instances as periods of form 
the complicated Vedic ritual ( in the Brahmanas ), the systema- 
tized and dogmatised dharma Contained in the dharmasastras 
such as those of Manu ( chapter III about food proper for sraddha, 
chap. IV about rules for householders). As social evils of the 
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pel-iods of form he instances the practice of Satl ( p. 104 ), the 
prohibition of the remarriage of widows ( p. 105), the gradual 
lowering of the status of women from Vedic times downwards 
(pp. 11H12), child marriage (pp. 110), untouohability ( pp. 
111-112. ) 

The author summarises his estimate of the Brahmanas in 
these words ( p. 113 ) ‘ Hinduism owes to true Brahmans the 
blessings of the theory and ideal of Varna, and to the Brahmans 
as caste-upholders many of the diseases of caste. ^ He does not 
subscribe to the view of some that the complicated caste system 
was an invention of the Brahmapas, but he appears to think that 
if the Brahmanas had lived up to the Varna standard, had worked 
for the realization of Varna in the social mind and had maintain- 
ed a healthy self-criticism, caste would never have come into 
existence ( p. 116 ). 

The auther tries to show that not only in India but every- 
where in the world cyclic processes of sleep and renascence have 
gone on from remote times ( pp. 121-126 ) and that man’s task 
has been from the beginning to learn to use his hands as his soul 
inspiring practical brotherhood, directs i. e. that part of the 
population which corresponds to the three lower varnas must be 
guided by the highest varna. 

In contrasting the theory of varna with caste the author re- 
marks ‘ In the theory of varna we find the social duty of the in- 
dividual always on the foreground and never his personal rights 
and in accordance with this it contains the principle that the 
higher the varna, the more exacting the duties and the stricter 
education. This principle was lost sight of to some extent 
in caste when the tendency appeared to lay more stress on 
privilege than on duty ’ (p. 127 ). 

The author says ‘ there were originally only two varnas, a 
fair and a dark one. But soon the conception of three higher 
varnas must have developed from the classes into which the fair 
coloured people became divided. But when classes began to 
develop into castes and sub-castes varpa became theory and 
ideah Yet for a long time it remained possible for people of 
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lower classes to pass into hig:ber classes ( pp. 136-137 ). ' The 
author relies for this last proposition on the stories of Janaka, 
Satyakama Jabala, Kavasa Ailusa and others. 

The author wisely remarks ‘ in the West the social mind is 
obsessed by the idea of economical power, in India by the idea 
of caste power. A reviving sense of varna may free the social 
mind of its obsession, then the natural hierachy must again eme- 
rge out of the social unconscious into the light of recognition 
and in proportion to this the tyranny of power will be weakened^ 
( P. 145 ). 

The author's thesis is that in the natural hierarchy there 
cannot be one moral standard for all, that the normal standard 
of one high up in the natural hierarchy will be the ideal for a 
person lower in the scale and will be entirely unintelligible to a 
person at the bottom, that it is illogical to require and expect 
the same conduct from these three people and to put before them 
the same ideal ( p. 146 ). He thinks that the Christian church 
has tended to do this, with the positing of the ‘ Christian duty \ 
that the Church pointed to t|ie goal, but did not show the and 
that it failed to show sense of reality atJd a sense of proportion 
( p. 147 ). He is of opinion that when the sastras speak of the 
eight forms of marriage they have in mind this principle of 
natural hierarchy. The author finds fault with westerners for 
turning up their noses against Indians for their caste system 
when ‘ Europe has developed separative nation-castes which for 
the moment tend to grow away more and more from the organic 
basis* ( p. 150 ). Internationalism is nothing but the sense of 
social unity plus the urge of the expression of unity ( speaking 
mystically ) or the sense of sociality plus the urge towards 
integration ( speaking eociologically ). 

The author acutely points out that though the theory of varna 
implicates the social inequality of man ( which is the vertical 
view of society ), it does not contain any principle of spiritual 
inequality, which is the horizontal view of society ( p. 153 ). 
This he supports by reference to the fact that the main schools of 
Hindu philosophy hold that Brahman is the origin of all things, 
of all beings and that Brahman is the goal and that into which 
all will eventually dissolve. 
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The author deals with the topic of varpa-sarhkara ( which hag 
two aspects viz., mixture of castes and also mixture of Varna ). 
For the latter he refers to Bhagavadgita 18-45 and 47. 

The author winds up by saying chat * no serious student of 
caste will propagate the abolishment of the caste system ’ (p. 192), 
but he also seems to hold ( relying on a statement of Dr. Ghurye 
in his work ‘ Caste and Race in India ^ that some efforts made 
during the last few years in that direction failed ) that to propose 
to abolish caste by slow consolidation of the small groups is to 
miss the real problem. His own view seems to be that the theory 
and ideal of ‘oaturvarnya* will have to come forward again in 
the consciousness of the people not as the model on which to 
remould the caste system by legislation but as the fundamental 
theory of the composition of society, public opinion will do the 
rest and the problems of caste will solve themselves and new 
classes will emerge from the crumbling remains of the old castes. 
This is rather very vague and one wonders how long it will take 
before this prophecy materializes even partially and what efforts 
ordinary individuals and institutions are to make before the 
ferment of ideas throws up a personality like Buddha or 
Samkaracarya. 

From the fact that the author quotes well-known authors, 
Vodic texts and works like Apastamba and the Mahabharata from 
text'-books on caste (e. g. pp. l()7n, 118n, 1 and 2. 139n 2, where all 
the quotations are acknowledged to have been taken from N. K. 
Dutts ‘Origin and growth of caste in India ) it is reasonable to 
infer that the author has not made any first hand study of the 
original Sanskrit texts. In spite of this the author displays great 
insight into the working of ancient Indian society. One can 
well express substantial agreement with most of the main conclu- 
sions which the learned author has drawn. The author relies too 
much on works of other writers on caste and does not explore for 
himself the vast material on Varna in the original texts. He 
quotes profusely from the Manusmrti, the Mahabharata, the 
Bhagavata and other puranas, but Vedic material is conspicuous 
by its paucity. There are however several minor matters where 
one differs from the learned author. On pp. 33 and 88 he still 
clings to the theory of the late Dr. Buhler that the present code 
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of Manu is a recast of the ancient Manavadharmasutra. On p. 
190 he puts the extant Mahsbharata several centuries earlier 
than Aioka. On p. 92 he appears to state a sweeping generalisa- 
tion that the TJpanlsads were composed by non-Brahmanas. 
Although the printing and general get-up are excellent, there are 
several misprints not noticed even in the errata ( vide pp. 27 1 . 3 , 
151 1 . 19, p. 106n. 5 Vasistha XV, 73-78 should be XVIL 73-78 )[ 
several lapses in transliteration ( p. 28 sama for sama, p. 114n 
Brahma for Brahma ) and the inaccurate ascription ( on p. 54n. 1 ) 
of the Aitareya Brahmana to the Black Yajurveda. 



THE PADYAVALl An anthology of Vaisnava Verses in 
Sanskrit, compiled by Rupa Gosvamin, A Disciple of 
Sfl-Krsna-Caitanya of Bengal, Critically edited by 
Sushil Kumar De of the University of Dacca. Dacca 
University Oriental Publications Series, No. 3. Published 
by the University of Dacca, 1934. pp- i-cxliv, 1-296 

This bulky volume of about 450 pages is a welcome addition 
to the Anthological literature in Sanskrit, The text of the book 
is based on sixteen mss. and two printed editions. The task of 
collation is indeed laborious and Dr. De is to be congratulated on 
his brilliant performance. The lengthy introduction is an impor- 
tant contribution to the History of Vaisnavism and the Bkakti 
movement in Bengal ( a problem which Dr. De defers for another 
work which is forthcoming ). The editor gives here a very lucid 
exposition of Bhakti as a Rasa, its comparison and contrast with 
the Rasa of the orthodox school of Sanskrit I’oetics ( p. Ixxxix ). 
He has also made a clear distinction between the old type of 
Bhakti as found in the Bhagavadgita and other works, and the 
erotic mysticism in the language of earthly passion, a special 
characteristic of the Caitanya school. There is no doubt that 
this sort of mental attitude has in some cases led to a sort of 
degeneration from the high plane of religious mysticism to the 
low depths of earthly passion. And it may be argued that there 
is always a danger of this type of poetry leading to sensualism. 
But in order to appreciate it we must adopt the right type of 
mental attitude. In any case “ however gross or crude their cry 
of natural passion mj;y sometime appear to modern taste, it is 
impossible to underrate its reality and frankness, the sweet, tend- 
er and familiar force of its palpitating humanity. ( p. cv ). In 
other words it is the cry of the individual soul desirous of 
communion with the Universal Soul. 

It is interesting to note that the Subhasita-Haravall of Sri 
Hari Kavi ( Peterson i Second Report of the Search of Sanskrit 
Mss ; pp. 57-64 and No. 92; Poona, xviii A, 92 of 1883-4 ) which 
was composed in the middle of the 17th century A. D. ( See my 
Article? The Subhssita-Hsravall of Sri Hari Kavi and some 

II ( Annalfi B. 0. R. L ] 
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Poets enjoying the Patronage of Muslim Rulers. Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly, X. 1934, pp. 478-485 ) has drawn upon this PadyS- 
vail. For, herein the verses of Rupa Gosvamin himself are not 
ascribed to his name but to samaJiartuh as in the Padya. S. Har. 
borrows as many as 36 verses from the Padya. The importance 
of the S. Har. lies in the fact that many of the readings found 
in it are not met with in any of the mss. used in the text of the 
Padya. Again, some new verses from the authors quoted in the 
Padya. are found here. It quotes 3 verses of Gopinatha Panclita 
who as far as I can judge from the contents of the verses, must 
be identical with Gopinatha Acarya of Navadvipa at whose house 
Isvarapurl composed his Sri Ersna-lllanirta ( p. xiii ). The 
verses are as follows. 

^ ]m JR II £oL B 21a, 70. 

R-tTR ¥RR ^ 

'O 

gifr^RTT: ii fol. B 2(), 45. 

3 PfTf[ JT ] jfr^RfJTTg; ii fol. B 27, 57. 

Following is the list of verses common to Padya. and S. Har. 
with different readings according to the latter. 


No. of verse in the Printed Text. | 
29, 


8. Daksinatyasya. 

9. 

10. Visnupuripadanam. 

39. Srimadbhagavad-VyasapS- 
d^nam. 


No.and the readings acc.to S.Har. 
B 18a. a) tvamhasam; b) mukti- 
stri (sri) yah; lines c 
and d reversed, c ) -sca- 
ryamasaviksate. 

B 18. Daksinayanasya. 

B19a. 

do. Anonymous. 

do. do. d)-harsasrupulakodga- 

mah. 
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No. of verse in the Printed Text. 
40. 

43. 

119. kasyacit. j 

123. 1 

55. i 

54. ! 

56. Sarvajnasya. 

53. 

58. 

75. 

77. 

78. 

81. Mftdliavasya. 

79. 

97. Kaghupatyupadhyayasya. 

32. 

27. 

18. 

60. 

Gl. 

64. 

66 . 

68 . 

67. 

31. Sri Bhagavatah. 

34. 

33. 

36. Sri Vaisnavasya. 

3'i'. 

3*^. Sri Gopalabhattanam. 

125. Sarva-Vidyavinodanarn. 

Following are the new verses 
Hariharabhatta. 


No.and the readings acc.to S.HSr. 
B 19* 

do. d) -dapavargatn. 
do. Samahartuh. 

B 19. 
do. 

do. a) -karmapaaka- 
6 20a. Sarvakasya. 
do. 

do. 

B 20a. 70. a) -daripratyagra— ; b' 
-iiandaniayani; d)krldati. 
B 20, 71, 

„ 72. d) -latabandhe. 

„ 75. Anon, c) vivekanipunah 
B 21a. 78. b) devah. 

B 21, 83. Raghfipadhyayasya. 
B22a, 92. 

„ 94. a) svargarthadya- 

„ 95. b) nirbharamaml; d) 

gramasyamala- 

B 22, 96. a) Rainbhrtabhrann-; 
c) dlptenadya- 
„ 97. c) asaranajana- 

B 22, 98. c) bhaktavatsala iti. 

„ 99. 

B 23, 8. d) he karunyanidbe. 

„ 9. a) kasabliiraiiatah; b) 

indriyakananantare. 

„ 10. Anon, a) bahntatma- 

visesasakti- 

B 24a, 11. 

„ 12 . 

„ 13. Anon. 

„ 14. „ d) karnadhara 

Bhagavan. 

„ 15. Anon. 

„ 17. „ 

of Kaviratna, Vanivilasa and 
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ggw^oif W#3r: ii t'ol. All,! 2(1. 

aTf^ JTfnrnnftir ^?it snw ?Tis»T«fr st%: i 

^cfr *TWr?rr: srmii'jf JT’sq’: n fol. A 14a, 55. 

Vanivilasa : — 

sr iin%: ^ 

f?«»TT ^ ^ 5T ^ 5T I 

ST cTT|^ ?T S< TT|^, ’TTTOnTR g-SFfH|W 
l A r g^ sr HT^ ^T3RTTrTT% fTR JT^T^: II fol. A IS, 1. 
Hariharabhatta : — 

a?s=5sriiitH^8Err: f'T>i%^TTi%?rOTTTfSTTT?:q-'T^; i 
sffTWrrTfllW ’TTSf ST^^TTf^T^: II 

fol. B lu, SU 

By the middle of the 17th century, that is, about one hundred 
years after its composition, the Padya. seems to have acquired 
wide fame and its Ms. or Mss. must have travelled far south. For 
Hari Kavi seems to have been a southerner as is evident from 
the following verse, 

?fT^^ f^: tTTH^STJTTJr?^ ^^TOTT: 

«)»0 |T ?<T T = ^7^ ^ 'TT^'jrf3TtT5r5T=rT#«nT: I 
3r4 ^IWTfTT ^’3r^5r^Tg-l^T^(TT' 

V* 

N ^ I «=<ir^^rE?l%tTTnTTT: ^5TT ^g-TT; II to], 31a, fol. 

The verse “ uddhuyeta tanulateti ”, etc, ascribed to Ananda 
in the Padya. ( 358) is ascribed to Jayadeva in the Padyaracana 
40.6 (Kavyamala No. 89). The verse “ citrotklranSdapi ”, etc., 
anonymous in the Padya. is signed as ( kasyapi ) [ Hariharasya] 
in the Padyaracana, 67. 54. 

Dr. De. has collected a great deal of historical material on the 
contemporaries of Caitanya and the other six Gosvainins. In the 
elaborate Notes appended to the volume he has thrown new light 
on many of the poets quoted in the Padya. The differnt Indices 
enhance the value of the edition and make the task of the work- 
ers in the same field much lighter. 


Har Dutt Sharma 



Eline indo-arische Metaphysik des Kampfes und der Tat. Die 
Bhagavadgita in neuer Sicht von J. W. Hauer. Verlag 
von W. KoMhammer, Stuttgart 1934. Price RM 3. pp. 
I-VII, 1-76. 

The new view point presented by Prof. Hauer in this book is 
that Gita teaches Action or performance of one's duties, howso- 
ever adverse the circumstances may be. And this peculiar 
attitude of fight has been the special characteristic of the life of 
those people who have Aryan blood flowing in their veins. Prof. 
Hauer’s main purpose of writing this volume is to present this 
new interpretation to German people who are today engaged in 
shaping the destiny of their nation. He rightly remarks in the 
introduction that scholars ( we should say specially in Europe ) 
had till now been more concerned about the exterior of the book, 
its passages, the different interpretations, etc. On the contrary in 
India the metaphysical problem of the Gita has been the main 
view point from which it is mostly studied. From many, one may 
quote the instance of Gitarahasya ( The Secret of Gita ) of the late 
B, G. Tilak. And what is more astonishing is that Tilak’s work 
anticipates much of what is found in this book under review. 

The book is divided into six chapters and Prof. Hauer has 
grasped the essence of the Gita with remarkable insight. He 
gently leads the reader from topic to topic till he shows him the 
final goal of human effort. Every thinking human being is faced 
with a conflict of duties at times in his life. Even against his 
will he has to perform several actions. And actions bind him by 
their result. This life is but a fight. It is a tragedy. It was 
realised by Arjuna as well as Krsna. But the latter would not 
allow him to give up the fight, howsoever tragic the result might 
be. Krsna teaches him that we cannot give up actions. We 
should not, nay we cannot acquire “ akarmanyata ” ( Niohttaeti* 
gkeit ). The best way is to act with a detached mind which will 
lead us to freedom from actions ” Naiskarmya ” (Freihet von 
Werkverhaftung ). This freedom from actions is attained by a 
person if he leaves the fruits of actions and considers himself as 
only a tool in the cosmic order ( prakrti ) of God. We should 
develop the idea of sacrifice which is complete self-surrender in 
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action. In this way we can become free from the responsibility 
or consequence of our action. We become a part of the cosmic 
order ( the prakrti, which word, Prof. Hauer rightly remarks, 
should be translated as Urnatur and not Materie ) of God. Our 
aim should be to realise this and establish union with Godhead. 

Prof. Hauer has avoided all philological and critical discuss- 
ions about the text and has presented his theme in simple 
language and very clearly. The notes which he has added are 
also not copious. Specially interesting is his comparison of the 
view of the Gita with Kant ( p. 45 ). He quotes Kant at length 
in his note II on pp T 2~4. This point has been discussed briefly 
in the Gitaraliasya, pp. 216-7 ( Hindi Trans. Poona, 1917 ). 
Prof. Hauer discusses in note 15, pp. 74-5 the translation of the 
first line of Gita XVIII 47 and III, 35, viz , 

Sreyan svaclharmo vigiinah paradliarmat svanusthitat. 

He points out that svanusthitat should he translated as “ gut zu 
erfiillen “ leicht erfixllt ”, i. e., good to perform or easily per- 
formed. He rejects “ gut erfullt “ recht ausgeiibt i. e., well 
done or correctly performed. Similarly, according to him viguria 
means opposed bringing or creating some opposition, etc., and not 
incomplete, bad or unvirtuous. No doubt the meaning rejected by 
Prof. Hauer is that by Sahkaracarya, but the meaning adopted by 
Prof. Hauer is what has already been given by the late B. G. Tilak 
in his Gitarahasya.. 

There can be no two opinions about the goodness of the book 
and the brilliance and deep insight of writer. We can safely say 
that this is one of the most sympathetic studies ever written by 
a European Scholar. 


Har Dutt Sharma 



THE JASMINE GARLAND tKUNDAMALA) Translated in- 
to English by A. C. Woolner, c. l. k, m. a. ( Oxon. ), 
Hon. D. Litt. ( Panjab ), F. A. S, B., Oificier D’ Acadeinie 
Francaise; Principal, Oriental College, Lahore; Vi'-e-cha- 
ncellor of the University of the Panjab, Punjab University 
Oriental Publications, No. 27. Oxfora University Press, 
London. 1935. pp. V-XIV; 1-50. Price 6 shillings. 

This translation of Kundamala is a valuable addition to Indu- 
logy, coining as it does from the pen of an. eminent Indologist of 
Dr. Woolner’s repute. There are some printing mistakes, the 
fewness of which is but a compliment to the renowned Oxford 
University Press and to the still more renowned scholar Dr. 
Woolner. 

But the most serious mistake committed is on p. 12, foot-note 
1, where we read: — *' Kausalya was the wife of Dhrtarastru 
and the mother of Rama. ’ ’ 

The name Dihnaga has led to much controversy among the 
scholars. [ See : The Date of the Kundamala by A. C, Woolner 
{ Annals of the B. O. R. L, Vol. XV, 1933-34, pp, 
236-239 ). On Kundamala by S. K. De ( Annals of the B. 0. R. I. 
Vol. XVI, 1934-1935, p. 158 ). Kundamala and the Uttarara* 
macarita by K. A, Subramania Iyer ( Proceedings of the 7th Ori- 
ental Conference, Baroda, pp. 91-97 ) ]. One of the reasons for 
giving the name Dihnaga to the author of Kundamala is that the 
first editors of this work ( in the Daksinabharatl — grantha- 
mala, no 2, intro, p. iii ) state that in a manuscript copy of Valla- 
bhadeva’s Subhasitavall, the second verse of the First Act of 
Kundamala is ascribed to Dihnaga. Dr. Woolner very pertinently 
remarks in the Introduction of his translation ‘ but we are not 
told the date of this Ms-, which differs from the printed edition ’ 
( p. vi, fn. 1 ). Now, the following statement of Veda Vyasa and 
Bhanot in the Introduction to their edition is very misleading: — 
‘ the second verse of our drama is quoted under Dihnaga in Va- 
llabhdeva’s Subhasitavall, etc. ’ { p. IV ). This statement has led 
Mr. Subramania Iyer to the error of supposing that the second 
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editors refer to the printed edition of SubhUsitavall ( see Proceed- 
ings of the Baroda Oriental Conference ). 

An uncritical statement of Messers Veda Vyasa and Bhanot 
is quoted by Dr. Woolner also in his introduction ( p. v, fn. 2 )** — 
“ A Dhlranaga, styled Bhavanta {obviously a misprint fcr Bhada- 
nia) is mentioned in the SuktimuktavalJ (Veda Vyasa and Bha- 
not)!" (The italics are mine). Dr. Woolner should have 
examined the veracity or otherwise of this statement by re- 
ferring to the very detailed description of the Ms. of Jahlapa^s 
Suktimuktavall given by the late Sir R. G. Bhandakar in his 
Reports on the Search of Sanskrit. Mss., 1887-91 ( now published 
in the Collected works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. II, pp. 349- 
412 ). Sir Bhandarkar has not only given a historical account 
of the work but has preserved for us the prafikas of the verses to* 
gether with the names of the authors. Here we find no mention 
of Dinnaga or Bhadanta Dhlranaga. 

Now this much discussed verse J valevordhvavisarpiw ^ etc., 
( Kundarnala, 1. 2 ), is found quoted in the Saduktikarnamrta 
( = Skm. ) I 12. 1, of Srldharadasa ( Saduktikarnamrta of Srldhara- 
dasa, edited by the late P. RSmavatara Sarma Pandeya, with a 
critical Introduction by Dr. Har Dutt Sharma. Published by 
Motilal Banarsi Dass. Saidmittha Bazar, Lahore, 1930 ) This 
verse is attributed to Ravinaga there. Now, if we take in- 
to consideration the evidence of Natyadarpana ( Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, No. XLVIII ). viz., Vh anaga-nibaddhayUm Ku^ 
ridarnaldyaw, etc., ( p. 48 ), then we can say that most proba- 
bly Viranaga is the name of the author and that Vira has 
become Bavi in the Skm. through the vagaries of some scri- 
be or scribes. Had Dr. Woolner consulted Skm. then he would 
have baen able to find out a better reading and also an 
improved translation of the verse referred to above. In Kunda* 
mala the last two lines of this verse read-* 

samdhyevardramrnalakomalatanorindoh saddsthayini 
Paydd vastarundrurmnisulmpild Sambho rjatasanifatih. 

In place of the underlined portions Skm. reads sahasthdyini and 
jatasamhatih Dr. Woolner translates these lines as ‘ like twilight 
eternal or the crescent moon delicate as fresh lotus stem \ Dr. 
Woolner must have felt the difficulty of construing sadJMhayini 
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which he joins with samdhya. But it is diffioulc to understand 
as to how and with whai; does he construe the genitive case in 
ardramrv^kojnalafaHonndoh. On the other hand, if we adopt the 
reading of Skm. the construction would be simple. 

drdr(itnfv>cUakoi7ialata7ioh indoh sahaslhUyinl ( accompanying the 
moon, etc., ) samdkyd. iva. Similarly, jatammhaiih of Skm. is cer- 
tainly a better reading than jatasamtahh. 

The translation is mostly very free, aUhough at one or two 
places it becomes too literal to be correct as ( on p. 31, fn. 1 ) 
when the word amddha^ snigdha is translated as * sticky \ 

The following points in translation deserve special mention. 

P. 3, line 20 . It would be better to say ‘ assisting me by sunr 
moning Mnstead of ‘ assiting me in summoning \ as the text is- 
aryasamahvdneria sahdyamiva me sampadayati, 

P. 4, line 6. It is difficult to agree with the translator when he 
translates the word amandram as ^softly^ It should be translated 
as ‘ loudly ’ mandra meas gabhiray deep. 

P. 5, line 18. Dr. Woolner translates the word paricchada as 
^ blessing ^ But the word means * attendants ^ which, no doubt, 
may be included, but along with many other things, under 
* blessings 

P. 6, last line. After Sita, the stage direction lajjam natayati of 
the text ought to have been translated and not altogether left out. 

P, 7, lines 16-17. Dr. Woolner following Jayacandra translates 
rtafti taha anndsattd paino ifthidjanassa dukkam uppadedi jaha 
anrvdmtto ' for a wife devoted to another does not pain her husband 
as a faithless husband pains a wife. ’ But, really speaking, a 
wife devoted to another person causing less pain to her husband 
is entirely against Indian genius. The passage can be construed 
in a better way and give appropriate meaning : v^hi lafia paino 
satfd anrvd itthid jajiassa dukkam uppadedi jaha annasado. Taking 
the word paiVio ( genitive ) in the sense of locative, the meaning 
of the passage will be • — * a woman devoted to husband ( i. e., a 
sapatni ) does not cause so much pain to a wife as the husband 
devoted to another woman. ’ 

P. 7, line 29 and P. 10, line 32. Dr. woolner translates the term 
vaiyjidirarna as * caste and hermitage ^ which is wrong. Ihe word 

19 1 Annals, B. O, E. 1. ) 
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airama here stands for ‘ a stage of life ^ as Dr. Woolner himself 
translates it further on P. 37, line 18. 

P. 9, line 10. The translation of Sita’s words kudo me tUdiso hdr 
hadheoy viz., ' How did I get such luck ' is not correct. Veda 
Vyasa and Bhanot are right when they translate ‘ Whence can 
there be such a good fortune for me ? ^ The idea latent in the 
mind of Sits is that how can I get such a good luck as still to be 
called the wife of Rama. Being exiled Sita deplores her bad luck 
of having lost the position of grUntlva. 

P. 9, line 16. Laksmana begins his speech which continues 
till the 36th line. Then why does Dr. Woolner repeat the name 
of Laksmana in the 25th line in margin, as if before it some one 
else was speaking ? Such repetitions are to be met with again op 
P* 11 ( of Sita ) and P. 16 ( of Laksmana ). 

P. 32, lines 14-15. It is wrong to translate drya-Hasiteva saram'^ 
rmkarnitam by ' he must have heard, etc.^ It should be ‘he heard^ 

In the edition of Veda Vyasa and Bhanot (P. 129, fn. 2 ) we 
read that the editors have left out the following passages found 
in the original edition on the ground of their being meaning- 
less • 

Vi — He Rama, piavayassa, lidmatti kham aliamahurehim ixsatie" 
him aulayasi. 

Ed — Ktifi TiloUamd f 

Dr. Woolner has also left out these passages but he ought to 
have given a note on this. 

P. 30. line 23. The word mvarui is translated by Dr. Woolner 
as ‘ evening rites which is hardly correct. The word 
mmna means ‘ sacrificial rites ’ quite alright, but it has no conne- 
ction with ‘ evening ’. Moreover, as the context itself shows, it 
is the description of morning : — mivanruuavaaitatn hutam krsana- 
vudayagatah mmupasilo vivaavan. The rites here are those of the 
morning and not of the evening. 

P. 30, line 32. ‘ Pale rounded cheeks ’ is the translation of 
pai^duraplnagamlwn in the text. Hero not only Jayacandra but 
even Dr. Woolner, has been led into an error. Their justification of 
pinatva in separation is far from convincing. The text is : lambdia- 
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Jcaih pS'>iu]lurapin(ir(iO'V‘<i<tf^ pramdxiramyafn mdamtn vahanii. Th# 
meaning will become qiiite clear if we construe pUfiduh ( =pale 
Slta ) latnhaiakatn apirvvjdwh^dt ( with emaciated cheeks ) prasada- 
ramyam vadamni mhanii, etc. 

P. 32, line 17. Dr. Woolner translates tusdrabindu as ‘ snow fla- 
kes ’ and gives ‘ or ‘ dew drops ’ ” in the foot note. 

P. 37, lines 11-12. Dr. Woolner says, ‘tel? me, do you both 
dwell together in the same place ’ while tianslating Mm bhavad- 
bhyarn avyavahita bhiindTadhyasyate. In this Dr. Woolner has 
followed the explanations of Jayacandra and his co-editors again. 
But the sense is “ What I are you sitting on the bare ground ? 
Rama had asked Kusa and Lava to get down hastily from the 
throne. Ihey sat down on the ground as is evident from the stage 
direction nbhamvatirya bh'umumpavisatah, and not on any seat. At 
that moment Rama was very anxious to know if they were unhurt. 
After satisfying his mind on this point he suddenly observes that 
the boys ( of brahmana sages, as Rama thought uptill 
now ) were seated on the bare ground. To this Kusa and Lava 
reply: — Maharaja, prathamaparivi (va) to’yamarthah. “ That, your 
Majesty, was settled ( ordained ? ) from the first ”. This, of course 
refers to the previous speech of Vidusaka ( p. 148 of the text in 
Veda Vyasa edition ) where the boys use the word bhusthdnam. 

P. 46, foot note 4. It is not necessary to change the reading 
girayo for aarito, for it refers to the shaking or moving of mount- 
ains, which makes enough sense. 

Dr. Woolner does not mention the text he follows in his tra- 
nslation. On the whole his efforts are laudable but unless a 
critical edition of the drama gives us a reliable text it is diffi- 
cult to judge the merits of the poet as well as those of the trans- 
lator. 

Har Dutt Sharma 

t This review was received in this office on Dec. 25, 1935, when 
Dr. Woolner was alive. We regret that Dr. Woolner is no more 
to reply to the points raised in the review. — Editor. 1 



by Raja RaghuDathrao Shankarrao Pandit, Pant Sachiv ; 
Published by the Private Secretary to the Raja Saheb of 
Bhor, Bhor, pp. 124. 

Travel undertaken for travepR sake has a charm of its own, 
especially when such travel is properly planned out by men of 
means and enjoyed with an appetising relish and care-free mind. 
The volume under review is a record of such travel carried out by 
Shrimant Rajesaheb of Bhor between 20th February and 18tb 
April 1909 and is well illustrated containing not less than 20 
beautiful pictures of important and historical places and 
architectural buildings visited during the travel. The book is 
mainly descriptive and as such would prove useful to educated 
persons feeling any zest for long-distance travel. For those, 
however, who cannot afiford to undertake such a travel the book 
can provide much entertaining reading matter if they bring 
some imagination to bear on their reading of the book and put 
themselves in the position of the author-traveller. 

It is difficult to find in modern travel books that free criticism 
of men and things characteristic of the travel books written by 
old travellers like Morco Polo or Manuci because it results from 
a natural self-abandon and complete identity of the observer and 
the observed, we mean the panorama of life through whicUhe is 
dragged by the insatiable zest for travel. In the case of persons 
of rank the difficulty is greater still as admitted by Raje Saheb 
in his introductory remarks. 

Every attempt has been made to make the present volume 
as neat and attractive as possible in point of printing and get-up. 
As an earnest of the future volumes in the series promised by 
Raje Saheb the present volume is an admirable token of the 
cultured taste of the author. We would, however, like to make 
one suggestion with regard to the illustrations to be included in 
tbe future volumes in the proposed series. Reproductions from 
standardised pictures if included in a book of travel divest it of 
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and charm which generally attend a picture produced 
for the first time. Such reproductions, howsoever beautiful in 
themselves take away from a publication that touch of indivi- 
duality which is rightly considered to be the very soul of an 
artistic publication. Even the beauty of the present volume 
would have been much heightened by a few out-of-the-way snaps 
of the varied life met with by the author during the course of 
his travel. We await with eagerness the publication of the future 
yoluuies in the Series as early as possible. 


P. K. Gode. 



t'RAVANCORE A Guide book for the visitors, fiy Emily 
Gilchriest Hatch 


The present guide is just what a book of this kind should be- 
short, pleasant, racy and intelligently instructive. Travancore is 
indeed a marvellous and progressive state in Western India and 
the present guide book holds a mirror into its glorious past and 
picturesque present. This guide produces in the mind of the 
reader a very keen desire to visit Travancore. The Oxford 
University Press deserves our congratulations for such an 
excellent production — well-planned, well-written and well- 
illustrated. 


D. V. Potdar 
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English Translation of the Review of the 
Descriptive eatalogue of the Govt eollection 
of the Manuscripts deposited at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
published in 

Anande Bazar Patrika of the 16th August 1936. Page 15. 


“Descriptive catalogue of the Government collection of manus- 
cripts deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute ; 
vol. XII and vol, XVII, Parts I and II; prices Rs. 5/-, Rs. 4/- 
and Rs. 4/- respectively. Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at Poona is well- 
known for its researches in Indian antiquities and its reputation 
in this line is established beyond question. As a recognition 
of this the Government of Bombay has made over its collection 
of manuscripts, numbering no less than 20,000, to the Institute 
and has also provided for grants to help its work. The authorities 
of the Institute have taken great pains in classifying this huge 
collection and are now engaged in bringing out descriptive cata- 
logues of each class. 

Of these catalogues vol. XII and vol. XVII parts I and II 
are at present under* our review. Vol. XII contains catalogue 
of manuscripts belonging to the groups of ‘ Alamkara ’, ‘ Sangit ’ 
and ‘ Natya Both the parts of vol. XVII contain Jaina 
Agamika literature. The descriptive lists of ‘ Alamkara manus 
cripts in vol. XII number 308, those of ‘ Sangit ’ number 24 and 
those of ‘ Natya ’ number 15. The first part of vol. XVII ( Jaina 
Agamika literature ) contains descriptions of 181 manuscripts 
dealing with eleven ‘ Angas ’, of 84 dealing with twelve upangas, 
of 94 dealing with ten Prakirnas and of 74 dealing with Supple- 
mentary Prakirnas. The second part of this volume contains 
descriptions of 174 manuscripts dealing with six ‘ cheda sutras ’ 
and 36 manuscripts dealing with two ‘ ohulika sutras ’. Over and 
above this description of manuscripts there are many other 
useful informations in these volumes relating to the library and 
researches of the Institute. 



The method adopted in describing the manuscripts in these 
catalogues is as follows — 

Title of the manuscript, its measure, number of pages, number 
of lines and letters in each page, condition, age, author, subject- 
matter, commencement, conclusion, approximate date of oomposi 
tion and its reference in other places. One can form an idea 
about the manuscripts bj studying their descriptions in these 
catalogues. 

The importance and usefulness of the publication of these 
catalogues cannot be over-estimated If similar catalogues are 
prepared of the collections of manuscripts in other parts of India 
that would give us an idea of the total amount of this national 
wealth. In this matter the example set by the Bombay govern- 
ment should be followed in other provinces as well. Moreover 
the authorities in charge of the orthodox old seats of learning 
in India should also join in this endeavour. 

Those who want to carry on researches in Indian antiquities 
and old Sanskrit literature should consider such catalogues as 
boons. A previous study of them is sure to give the research 
workers a correct guidance as to the line they should take, the 
materials they would require as well as where those materials 
would be available. 
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COUNTRIES A.ND PEOPLES OF INDIA.* 

( Epic and Pauranic Sources ) 

BY 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, m. a., b. l., ph. d. 

DAKSINAPATHA OR SOUTHERN REGION 

* * 

Athapare janapad«'^. DaksinapathavSsinah I 
Pundrasca Keralascaiva Go-langulastathaiva ca n 
Sailusa Musikagoaiva kusuma nama vasakah I 
Maharastra Mahisaka Kalihgascaiva sarwasah U 
Abhirali Sahavaisikya .Adhakya Sabar^sca ye I 
Pulinda Vindhyamauleya Vaidarbha Dandakaih Saha M 
Paurika Maulikascaiva Asmaka Bhogabardhanah I 
Naisikah Kuntala Andhra Udbhida Vanadarakah [\ 

( Mark. P. 57. 45-48 ). 

“ Now the other peoples who dwell in the Southern Region 
are the Pundras, the Keralas, the Golahgulas, also the Sailusas, 
and Musikas, the Kusumas, the NamavS-sakas, the Maharastras, 
the M&hisakas, and Kalihgas on all sides, Abhiras and VaiMkyas, 
the Adhakyas, and the Sabaras, the Pulindas, the VindhyamauP 
eyas, the people of Vidarbha, and the Dandakas, the Paurikas, 
and the Maulikas, the Amakas, the Bhogavardhanas, the Naisr 

* Continued from Vol. XVIE part iii pp. *>17-24?, 
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kas, the Kuntalas, the Andhras, the Udbhidas, the Vanadarakas, 
these are the peoples of the countries of the Southern region. ” 
Funiras— It is curious that the Pundras are mentioned as a 
people of the South, for, they are in fact an eastern people and 
have been already referred to as such. Both the Vayu and Matsya 
PurSpas ( XLV. 124 and CXIII. 46 respectively) read Pandyas 
which is undoubtedly the correct reading. The Pandyas were a 
well-known Southern people with their capital at ( Daksina ) 
Mathura or modern Madura. Tlie country of the Pandyas compris- 
ed the modern districts of Madura and Tinnevelly. The Pandyas 
are often mentioned in the Mahabharata, and sometimes in the 
RamSyana as well, e. g., in the Kiskindhya Kanda ( XLI. 15 and 
25 ) Vide my “ Ancient India Tribes, ” vol. II., Chap. IV. 

Kevalas Evidently this is a mistake for Kcralas which is the 
reading of the Vayu ( XLV. 124 ) and Matsya (C Xllf. 46) Puranas 
as well as of the Bhlsina Parva of the Mahabharata ( IX. 352 and 
365 ). According to the Mahabharata the Keralas seem to have 
been a forest tribe ( Sabha P. XXX 1174-75 ). In historical times 
they are often associated with the Colas and Pandyas, e. g., as 
early as in the records of Asoka. This is upheld by the Hari- 
vathsa as well ( XXXII. 1836 ). 

Go-langulas No people of this name are known. The Matsya 
Purana reads Colas and Kulyas (CXIII. 4 i), and the Vayu Caulyas 
and Kulyas instead ( XLV. 124 ). The Colas ( Caulyas ) were a 
well-known people and were famous from very early times, be' 
ing mentioned as early as in the inscriptions of Asoka, as one of 
the four tribes of the far south. The Kulyas are not met witn 
anywhere ; but undoubtedly they are the same people as the Kolas 
mentioned more than once in the Mahabharata ( Sabha P, XXX 
1171 ; Asvamedha P. LXXXill. 2476-7 ). But the people cannot 
satisfactorily be identified. 

^ailu^s— The Vayu ( XLV. 125 ) and the Matsya ( CXIII. 47 ) 
PurSnSs read Setukas instead; but none of the names can be 
identified. But Pargiter’s suggestion ' that they might mean 
the people who lived near the Setu of Rama is ingenious 
and may not altogether be improbable, specially in view of 


• Mark. P. 332, note. 
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the fact that they are mentioned in connection with people of 
the far south. 

Musikas — The Matsya Purana reads Sutikas instead ( CXIII. 
47 ). The Bhisma Parva list reads just as in the MSrkandeya 
Parana, but elsewhere it mentions another Southern people 
called Milsakas. It is difficult to identify them. 

Kusumas — The variants are Kumanas ( Vayu, XLV. 125 ), and 
Kupatlias ( Matsya, CXIII. 47 ). Pargiter suggests an identifica- 
tion with the Kurubas or Ku rumbas ^ who were the same as the 
Pallavas, an important tribe of the Deccan. 

Nama-Vasakas — The Vayu Purana reads (XLV, 125) Vana- 
vasikas, and the Bhisma Parva list Vanavasakas (IX. 366) 
which is undoubtedly the correct reading. Doubtless they refer 
to the people of the kingdom of Vanavasi, a well-known region 
of the South in historical times, and not unknown to the author 
of the llarlvarhsa ( XOV. 5213 and 5231-3 ). The Matsya Purana 
reads Vaji-Vasikas ( CXIII. 47 ) which is apparently incorrect. 

Maharaf^trafi — ^The well-known people of MaharSstra country, 
identical with the Ratliikas and Maharathis of early inscriptions. 
In the 7th century A. D. the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Ohwang visited the Maharast-ra country. The Matsya Purana 
reads Nava-rastras ( CXIII. 47 ), a people located by the Maha- 
bharata near the land of the Kurus ( Sabha P. XXX. 1110 ; Virata 
P. 1, 11-12 ). 

Mdhimkas — or the Mahisikas ( Matsya P. CXIII. 47 ). Doubt- 
less they are identical with the Mahismakas of the Mahahharata 
( Asvarnedha P. LXXXIII. 2475-7 ), the people of Mahlsmati or 
Mandhata, identical with modern Mahesvara or the Narmada. 
Mahlsmati was an ancient and famous city ( Mbh. Sabha P. XXX. 
1125-63 ), and was the border city whence began the western 
* country { Mdhi,^maf yd parnlah jxiscdddesa). In the Sutta-NipSta 
commentary Mahlsmati is mentioned as an important city 
( Vol. II, p. 583 ). 

Kalingas — The Kalihgas in ancient historical tradition in the 
Puranas as well as in the epics are always associated with the 


1 Ibid. P. 332, note. 
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Angas and Vangas. According to the HarivamSa the Kalihgas 
along with the Angas, Vahgas, Suhmas and Pundras are said to 
have been descended from five eponymous brothers ( Mbh. Adi. 
P. CIV. 4217-21 ; Hariv. XXXL 1684-93 ), The Mahabharata 
tells us that the river Vaitarani flowed through the country 
(Adi. P. CCXV. 7820-24) and the Mahendra mountains were 
within its southern limits ( Raghu V. IV. 38). Kalinga thus 
seems to have been conterminous with modern Orissa witliin 
the district of Ganjam, 

AhJuras — The Abhlras of the Deccan must be a branch of the 
northern tribe of the same name. ( For the migration of the tribe 
to different regions in the north and south see my Ancient Indian 
Tribes Vol. II, pp. 51-54 ). The Matsya Purana reads Karusas 
instead, the same as Karusag ( For Karusas or Karusas see iny 
Ancient Indian Tribes, Voh If, pp. 31-33 ). 

Vaisitcyas — The variants are Esikas ( Vayu P. XLV. 12() ) 
and Aisikas ( Matsya P. CXIIL 48 ) ; but it is difiicult to identify 
them. 

Adhakyas — The Vayu and Matsya Puranas (XLV. 126 and 
CXIIL 48 respectively ) read Atavyas which is no doubt the 
correct reading. Atavl as a city of the Deccan is mentioned 
in the MahabhSrata ( Sabha P. XXX. 1176 ). The Atavyas were 
certainly the same as the Atavikas of the Allahabad Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta, who were perhaps aboriginal tribes dwell- 
ing in the jungle tracts of Central India. 

^abaras — Admittedly they were an aboriginal tribe mentioned 
in the Ram ay ana ( Adi K. I, 59 •, Aranya K. LXXVIL 6-32 ) as 
well as in the Mahabharata ( Santi P. LXV. 2429 ; CLXVIIL 
6294-6303 ; CLXXIIL 6445 ) as living in the forest regions of 
Central India and the Deccan. The Sabaras can still be found 
in the interiors of Orissa^ as well as in those of Central India 
and the Deccan under the names of Sabar, Saur, etc. (For 
references to the tribe see Indian Culture, Vol I, no. 2, p. 305). 
They are almost always associated with such rude non- Aryan 
tribes as the Pulindas, Mutibas, Abhlras, Pukkusas etc. 

Puhndas — The Pulindas are referred to in the PurSnas as 
dwelling in the northern and western regions as well. Apparently 
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they were a rode non- Aryan tribe scattered in dififerent parts of 
India. The Pulindas of the Daksinapatha were probably an off- 
shoot of the northern Pulindas. ( For a deatiled account of the 
tribe see Indian Culture, VoL I, no. 3, pp. 383-4 ). For an origin 
of the Pulindas, Vide Mahavaihsa ( P. T. S. ) p. 69. 

Vindhija-mauleyas — The Matsya Parana erroneously reads 
Vindhya^pusikas ( OXIIT. 48 ), but the Vayu reads Vindhya- 
mullkas ( XLV". 126 ). No particular people of the name are 
known, but the name may mean the ‘‘ people who live at the 
foot of the Vindhyas. 

Vidarbhas— The Vidarbhas were a famous people and known 
from very early times ; their country was one of the most 
renowned kingdoms in the Deccan. In the time of the A.itareya 
Brahmana { VTl. 34 \ Bhima was the king of VidarbLa. The 
country is also mentioned in the Jaiminlya Brahmana ( II, 440 ; 
Ved. Ind. II, 297 ) as also in a number of Jatakas. It seems to 
have been one of the earliest Aryan kingdoms in the Deccan. 
According to the PaurSnic account of the Yadavas, Vidarbha, 
the eponymous leader of the Vidarbhas was a YSdava ( Matsya, 
XLIV. 36; Vayu, 95. 35-36 ). According to the Mabhabharata 
( III. 73. 1-2 ) as well as the Harivamsa ( Visnu Parva, 60 ) 
Kundina, represented by the modern town of Kaundin- 
yapura in Amaraoti, on the banks of the Vardha, was the capital 
of the Vidarbha country. Its most famous king, according to 
epic tradition ( Mbh. Vana P. CXVII. 6590-1 ) was BhJsmaka. 

Dandalcas— They are undoubtedly the people dwelling in the 
Dandaka forests, made famous in the Ramayana in connection 
with the story of Rama’s exile. According to the description 
as given in the Ramayana, the forest seems to have covered 
almost the whole of Central India from the Bundelkhand region 
to the Godavari ( J. R. A. S., 1894 p. 241 ; cf. Fausboll Jataka, 
VoL V. p. 29 ), but the Mah^bharata seems to limit the Dandaka 
forest to the source of the Godavari ( Sabha P. XXX. 1169 ; Vana 
P. LXXXV. 8183-4 ). 

Paurikas — The Vayu PurSpa reads Paunikas instead ( XLV. 
127 ), perhaps erreneously. According to the HarivarhSa, Purika 
was a city in the Mahismatl kingdom ( XCV. 5220-8 ). It is 
not improbable that PurikS was the city of the Paurikas. 
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Maulikas—lha Vayu Parana reads Maunikas ( XLV, 127 ) 
instead ; the Sabhti Parva of the MahShharata refers to a. people 
named Mauleyas. The Maulikas were evidently the people of 
Mulaka mentioned in the Parayanavagga of the Sutta Nipata. 
( For an account of the Mulakas see ray Ancient Indian Tribes, 
Vol. II, p. 26 ). 

Asmalcas — They are a famous ancient Indian tribe referred to 
in ancient Greek accounts and Sanskrit and Pali literature. 
( For a full account of the tribe, see my Ancient Indian Tribes, 
p. 86 ). 

Bhogavardlianas — The tribe cannot satisfactorily be identified. 
Bhogavadham occurs in the Barhut Inscriptions ( Vide Barua 
and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 15. ). 

Na/sikas — The Vayu Parana reads Nairnikas ( XLV. 127 ) 
but none of these names can be identified. Pargiter suggests an 
identification with the Nasikyas or the people of Nasik, mentioned 
in the Markandeya Purana ( LVIII. 24 ). 

Kuntalas — The Kuntalas were a well-known people of the 
South, mentioned in the Mahabharata ( Bhisma P. IX. 367 , 
Karna P. XX, 779 ) as well as in inscriptions. They occupied a 
region almost conterminous with the Kanarese districts. 

Andftro.?— The Vayu Purana reads Andhras instead (XLV. 
127 ) which is undoubtedly the correct reading. They were a 
famous and well-known people who founded a kingdom in the 
third century A. D. In very early times they seem to have 
been rude people ( Sabha P. IV. 119 ; XXX. 1175 ; Vana P. LI. 
1988 ), and were probably non-Aryans, for they are always 
mentioned with such tribes as the Pulindas, Sabaras, Kira<:as, 
Abhiras, etc. 

Udbhi'las — The tribe cannot be identified. 

Vana-darakas — The Vayu Purana reads Nala-Kalikas (XLV. 
127 ). The tribe cannot be identified. 
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Aparantan nivodha me I 

Suryarakah K§.livala Durgi.scanikataili saha U 
Pulind&pca Sumlnasca Rupapah Svapadaih saha \ 

Tatba Kuruminascaiva Sarvve caiva Kathaksarah li 
iNasikyavasca ye c'aiiye > e caivottaranarmmadah I 
Bhirukacoha samaheyah saha Savaevatairapi 11 
KasmlrUSca Surastrasca Avantyascarbudaih saha I 

Ityete hyaparSiitah 

( Markandeya Parana, 57. 49-52 ) 

“Hear from nie the names of the Western peoples- the 
Suryarakas, the Kalibalas and the Diirgas, and the Anikatas, 
and the Pulindas, and the Sumlnas, the Rupapas, and the 
Svapadas, and the Kuruminas, and all the Kathaksaras, and the 
others who are called Nasikyavas and the others who live on the 
north bank of the Narmada the Bhirukacchas, and the Maheyas, 
and the Sarasvatas also and the Kasmiras, and the Surastras, 
and the Avantyas and the Arbudas also. These are the western 
j)eople. “ 

( Pargiter. Mark P. , pp. 338-40 ), 

Suryarakas — Doubtless this is a misreading for Surparakas. 
The Surparaka country was known from very early times, and 
is celebrated in the Mahabharata in connection with the legend 
of Rama Jainadagnya ( Vana P. LXXXV. 8185). There it is 
located in the western region, but some passages seem to locate 
it in the south as well ( Sabha P. XXX. 1169, Vana P. LXXXVIII. 
8337 ). This does not mean that there were two Surparakas j the 
fact is that the tituation of Surparaka has been interpreted 
in some passages as west and in other passages as south, because 
it was near the southern sea in the western region. According 
to the same tradition the country was situated on the sea near 
Prabhasa (Vana P. CXVIII. 10221-7 ) identical with modern 
Somanath in Kathiawar. The city of Surparaka, identical with 
the modern town of Sopara near Bassein, is said to have been 
founded by Rama Jainadagnya ( Hariv. XCVL 5300 ). 

Kalivataa — The Vayu Purana reads Kolavanas ( XLV. 128), 
but none of the names is identifiable. 
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Dttrgfa-- Tha Bhisma Parva list ( IX. 359 ) of the Mab&bharata 
gives a similar name, Durgalas, but the names are not identifiable. 

Anikalas — The Vayu Parana reads Kolavanas ( XLV. 128 ) 
but the names are not identifiable. 

Pulindaa — The Vayu Parana reads Paleyas (XLV. 129 
and Matsya Kullyas ( CXill. 49 ). These names are not identi- 
fiable. For the Palindas, however, see note on the tribe above. 

Suminas — The Vayu Parana ( XLV. 129 ) reads SurS-las and 
the Matsya Siralas ( CXIII. 49). None of these names are 
identifiable. 

Rupapas — The variants are Rupasas (Vayu, XLV. 129; 
Matsya, CXIII, 49) and Rupavahikas (Bhisma P, IX. 351 ). 
They are not identifiable. 

Svapadae — The Vayu and Matsya read Tapasas ( XLV. 129 ; 
CXIII. 49 respectively ), They are not identifiable. 

Kurumins — The variants are Turasitas ( Vayu, XLV. 129 ), 
Taittirikas ( Matsya, CXIII. 49 ) which is almost similar to 
Tittiras ( Bhisma P. L. 2084 ) They cannot be identified. 

NQsikyavas — The Nasikyas are certainly the people of Nasik. 
The Matsya Parana reads Vasikas which is evidently a mistake. 

Kathakmras — The Vayu Parana reads Paraksaras ( XLV. 
129 ) and the Matsya Karaskaras ( CXIII. 49 ). They are not 
identifiable. 

Bhtrukacchas — The Matsya Parana reads Bharukacchas (CXIII. 
50) who are the same people, namely the Bhrgukacchas of 
Sanskrit literature. Bhrgukaccha, Bharukaccha, Bhirukaccha 
are all identifiable with the modern Broach or Bharuch which is 
the Barygaza of earlj^ Greek geographers. 

Maheyas — They must have been the people dwelling along the 
banks of the Mahi. The Maheyas are the same as the Mahikas 
of the Bhisma Parva list ( IX. 354 ). 

Sdrasvatas — The Vayu Parana reads Sahasas and Sasvatas in* 
stead ( XLV. 130 ) ; but these names are not identifiable. The 
Sarasvatas are of course the people dwelling along the Sarasvatl, 
the river that flows into the sea past Prabhasa, i. e. modern Som- 
nath ( Vana P. LXXXII. 5002-4 ; Salya P. XXXVI. 2048-51 ). 

Kdimiras— Evidently it is a misreading, for the KSsmlras 
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can in no way b*' located in the weetorn region. The Vftyu Parana 
reads Kacohviyas ( XLV. 131 ) and the Matsya Kacohikas 
( CXIIL 51); these are undoubtedly the correct readings and 
mean the people of Kaooha or Cutch. 

SurastroM — The Surastras are frequently mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, and were a famous people. ( For an account of 
the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. IL pp, 23 fif. ). 

Avantyas — They are undoubtedly the people of AvantI (For an 
account of the tribe see my Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, 
Vol. I. pp. 139-155 ). But the reading as given in the VSyu and 
Matsya Puranas ( XLV. 131 and CXIIL 51 respectively ) is per- 
haps better. They read Ansrta whose capital was DvSraka or 
Dvftravatl, the modern Dwarka on the sea-shore* ( Santi P, 
CCCXLI. 1295h ; Hariv. CXIIL 6265-6 ). 

Arbudas — They must have been the people dwelling on the 
mount Arbuda which is the ancient name for Mount Abu. 

PEOPLES AND COUNTRIES OF THE VINDHYAN REGION 

Srnu VindhyanivSsinah M 

Sarajasca Karu^Sca KeralSscotkalaih saha I 
Utfcamarna Dasarnasca Bhojyah Kiskindhakaih saha H 
Tosalah Kosalascaiva Traipur§ VaidisastathS \ 
Tumburastumbulascaiva Patavo Naisadhaih saha li 
Annajastustikarasca Virahotrahyavantayah I 
Ete janapadah Sarve Vindhyaprsthanivasinah U 

( Markandeya Parana, 57. 52-55 ). 

“ Hear the inhabitants of the Vindhya Mountains. The Sar- 
ajais, and Earusas, and the Eeralas, and Utkalas, the Uttamarnas, 
and the Dasarnas, the Bhojyas, and the Eiskindhakas, the 
Tosalas, and the Eosalas, the Traipuras and the Vaidisas, the 
Tumburas, and the Tumbulas, the Patus and the Naisadhas, 
Annajas, and the Tustikaras, the Virahotras and the Avantis. 
All these people dwell on the slopes of the Vindhya Mountains. 

( Pargiter, Mark. P. pp. 340-44 ). 

Sarajaa — The Vayu and Matsya Purana read Malavas ( XLV. 
132 and CXIIL 52 respectively ), which no doubt is the correct 
reading. The Malavas, it is well'-known, had settlements in 
2 I Annals^ B. O. B. 1. ] 
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different parts of India] ( For an account of the tribe see mj 
Ancient Indian Tribes^ Vol. II, pp. 37 ff. ) ; the tribe referred to 
here may probably mean that branch of the Malavas which settled 
in and around that portion of Malwa which borders on the Vin^ 
dhyas* The Malavas are again and again mentioned in the Mahfi- 
bharata ( Sabha P. XXXIIL 1270. LL 1871 5 Vana P. CCLIIL 
15256, etc. ). 

ITariZsaa — They are the same as the Karusas. and Karusakas 
{ For an account of the tribe, see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
11. pp. 31-33 ). 

Kerakus — This is undoubtedly wrong, for the Keralas cannot 
in any way be placed on the slopes of the Vindhyas, they being 
a people of the far South. The Vayu (XLV. 132 ) and the Matsya 
Pur§nas ( CXIII. 52 ) read Mekalas which seems to be the cor" 
rect reading. The Mekalas are those i)eople who dwelt on the 
Mekala hills and the country around. They are coupled in early 
Indian literature and inscriptions either with the Ambasthas or 
with the Utkalas. ( Bhisma P. IX. 348 5 Drona P. IV. 122 etc. ). 
( For an account of the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
II, p. 28 ). 

Utkalas — They were a well-known people in ancient India 
though they are not often mentioned in the epics. According 
to the Eaghuvaihsa ( IV. 38 ), their territory bordered in the 
east on the river Kapisa, probably the modern Kasai in Midnapur. 
Utkala seems to have comprised the southern portion of Chotanag- 
pur and almost the whole of the modern province of Orissa except 
Purl and Cuttack. 

Uttamarms — The Matsya Purana reads Aundramasas ( CXIII. 
52 ) but none of these names are identifiable. The Uttamarnas 
are however presumably the Uttamas of Bhisma Parva list 
( IX. 348 ) of the MahabhUrata. 

DasQrms — They are evidently the people of the country water- 
ed by the river of the same name identified with the modern 
Dasan, a tributary of the Jumna. The capital of the country 
was Vidi^fi, situated on the river Vetravati, the modern Betwa. 
The people and their kingdom are referred to frequently in the 
Mahabharata ( Adi. P. CXIII. 4449 ; Vana P. LXIX. 2707-8 ; 
XJdyoga P. CXC-CXCIII ; Bhisma P. IX. 348, 350, 363 , Vide 
also my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 29-30 ). 
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Phoiyas — The VSyu ( XLV. 132 ) and Matsya PurSnas ( CXIII 
52 ) read Bhojcs which is undoubtedly a better and more pro- 
bable reading. It is well-known that the Bhojas who are fre- 
quently mentioned in the Mahabharata ( Vana P. XIV. 629, 
XX. 791, CXVL 10172-6, CCLIIL 15245; Mausala P. VIL 
244-45 ; Hariv. XXXVII. 1980-87, etc, ) were a Yadava tribe 
and dwelt in north-eastern Gujrat. The Bhojas referred to 
here may have been a branch of the main ti^ibe inhabiting 
the western slopes of the Viudhyas. ( B or further details re- 
. garding the tribe see my Some Ancient Indian Tribes, ' ' Indian 
Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 384-86 ). 

KisUndhakis — It is doubtful that they are identical with the 
people of Kiskindhya mentioned in the R§mayana,for Kiskindhya 
of Ramayana was situated far below in the South. In the 
circumstances it is not easy to identify the tribe. 

Toaalaa — The Matsya Parana reads Stosalas ( CXIII. 53 ) 
evidently erroneously, for Tosalas is correct reading meaning 
the people of Tosali or Tosala and the adjoining region. Tosall 
or Tosala was name of a country as well as of a city. The city 
of Tosali was the seat of the provincial government of Kalihga 
in the days of Asoka ; while the country or janapada of ‘‘ Amita- 
Tosala is referred to in the Gandavyuha ’ along with its city 
Tosala. In Pauranic literature, Tosala is always associated with 
Daksina Kosala, and distinguished from Kalihga. Tosala in 
medimaval times seems to have been div.ded into two parts: 
Daksina Tosala and Uttara Tosala ( ICp. Ind. IX. 286; XV. 3). 
The city of Tosala seems to have been the same as Tosalei of 
Ptolemy. 

iTosa/as— These are undoubtedly the people of Maha-Kosala 
or Daksina-Kosala, well-known in early literature and inscrip- 
tions. Vide my Ancient Indian Tribes, pp. 34-85. 

Traipuras — They are the people of Tripurl or Tripura which 
was both a city and a country. The city of Tripurl was the capital 
of the Cedi kingdom. It was a well-known city that derived its 
name from three cities or tri-pura once in possession of the asuras 
( Sabha P. XXX. 1164 ; Vana P. CCLIIL 15246 ; Karna P. XXXIII 


* Ifevi, Pre- Aryan et Pre-Dravidian dans I ‘ Inde, J. A„ Jul.— Sept. 1923. 
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and XXXIV). In the time of the Guptas Tripurl-visaya was 
formed into a province under a viceroy 5 it roughly corresponded 
to the modern Jubbulpur region which was the ancient Cedi 
country. 

Vaidiias — ^These are undoubtedly the people of Vidife, a 
famous city of early times, the capital of the DaSSrna country, 
both immortalised by Kalidftsa in his Meghadutam. Vidisa is 
probably the modern Bes-nagar, close to Bhilsa ; it was situated 
pn the river Vetravatl, modern Betwa. 

Tumburas and TumbulaS'-ThQ Matsya Purana reads Tumburas 
( CXIII, 53 ) and the Bhisma Parva gives ( L. 2084 ) Tumbumas. 
Closely allied to them were probably the Tumbulas where the 
Vayu and Matsya Puranas read Tumuras and Tumbaras 
respectively. These names cannot be identified. 

Patus — The Vayu Purana reads Satsuras { XLV. 133 ) and 
Matsya Padgamas ( CXIII, 53 ). None of these names are 
identifiable. 

Naisadhas — or Nisadhas, the people of Ni^dha. ( For an 
account of the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol, 
II. pp. 63ff. ). 

^n/iajas— Evidently this, and the Matsya Purana read- 
ing of Arupas ( CXIII. 54 ), are erroneous. The Vayu PurSna 
reads Anupas (XLV. 134) which undoubtedly is correct The 
country of the Anupas must have been situated somewhere on the 
sea. King Karttavirya ( Vana P. CXVI. 10189-90 ) as well as 
king Nala lorded over the Anupa country ( Bhisma P. XCV, 4210) 
which is probably to be sought for somewhere near Surastra and 
Anarta with which the Harivarhsa associates Anupa ( XCIV. 
5142-80 ). Evidently the country was included within the 
sphere of the Mahismatl. 

Tusfikdra $ — Doubtless it is a misreading. The Vayu Purana 
reads Tundikeras ( XLV. 134 ) which is supported by the Maba* 
bharata ( Drona P. XVII. 691 ; Karna P. V. 138) and the Hari- 
varnSs ( XXXIV, 1895 ). According to the Harivaihsa, they 
belonged to the Haihaya race ( ibid ). The tribe seems to have 
left their trace in the little town of Tendukhera, a little to the 
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north ' of the source of the Narmada ( Pargiter, Mark. P. p. 344 
note ). The Matey a Purana reading of Saundikeras is incorrect. 

Virahotras — ^The Vayu and Matey a Puranas read Vltihotras 
( XLV. 134 ; CXIIL 54 ) which ie undoubtedly correct. Presumab- 
ly they were descended from king Vitihotra and were a branch 
of the Haibaya race ( Harisr. XXXIV. 1895 ). A variant of their 
name is giv?^n in the Drona Parva of the Mahabharata ( LXX. 
2436 ). The name Vlrahofcra or Varahotra is met with in the 
Sanci Inscriptions of the 2nd century B. C, 

Avantia — They were an important tribe in ancient India who 
had their capital at TJ 3 jain. (For a fuller account of the tribe 
see my Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, Vol. L, pp. 139-155). 

PARVATASRAYIN OR THE PEOPLE OF THE 
MOUNTAIN ( OR HIMALAYAN ) REGION 

Ato desSn pravaksyami parvvatasrayinasca ye I 
Nihara Hamsamargasca Kuravo gurganah Khasah II 
Kunta-PravaranSsoaiva Urna Darvva Sakrtrakah I 
Trigartta Malavascaiva Kiratastamasaih saha li 

( Mark. P. Chap. 57. 56-57 ). 

“ Next I will tell you also the names of the countries which 
rest against the Mountains ( i. e* , the countries of the Himalayan 
region). The Niharas, and the Hamsamargas, the Kurus, the 
Gurganas, the Khasas, and the Kunta-pravaranas, the Urnas, 
the Darvas, the Sakrtrakas, the Trigarttas, the Galavas, the 
Kiratas and the Tamasas. 

( Pargiter, Mark. P. pp. 345-47 ). 

Niharas — The Vayu Purana reads Nigarharas ( XLV, 135 ) 
and the Matsya NirahSras (CXIIL 55). None of these names 
are identifiable ; but Niharas may generally mean those people 
dwelling on the snowy ( nihara ) slopes of the Himalayas. 

Idams 2 marga 8 — They cannot satisfactorily be identified. 

Kurus — These must be the Uttara Kurus, a semi-mythical 
country referred to frequently in both the epics as well as in 
early Pali literature. Their country cannot definitely be identi- 
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fied, but presumably it was somewhere beyond Kasmir on the 
other side of the Himalayas. 

Gurganas — The Matsya Purana reads A-pathas (OXIIL 55). 
But none of them can be identified. 

Khasas — The Khasas presumably a non-Aryan tribe, and 
foreign as well. In the epic tradition the Khasas are associated 
with tlie Sakas, Daradas etc. ( Sabha« P. LI. 1859 ; Drona P. XL 
399 ; and CXXL 4846-47 ), and were considered inlecchas ( Hariv. 
XCV. 6440-41. XIV. 784). 

Kunta-pravaraijaa — The Vayu Purana reads Kusa-pravaranas 
(XLV.136). The Mahabharata often ( e. g., Sabha P. LI. 1875 ; 
Bhisma P. LI. 2103 ) speaks of a people called Karna-pravarnas 
who probably are meant. But they cannot definitely be 
identified. 

Urricis — They have already been mentioned as a northern 
people. 

Barms — The have also been mentioned as a northern people. 

Sakrtrakas — Perhaps the Sakridgrahas of the Bhisma Parva 
list ( IX. 373 ) are meant. They were a rude non-Aryan tribe, 
but they cannot definitely be identified. 

Trigartfas—Vor a full account of the tribe see my Ancient 
Indian Tribes, Vol. 11, pp. 55 ff. 

Oalavas — They were probably those people who claimed their 
descent from sage Galava, but they cannot be definitely identified. 

Kiratas — They were a rude non-Aryan tribe distributed in 
different regions of India. ( For a full account of the tribe see 
Indian OwZ/wre, Vol. I, on. 3. pp. 381-82 my article on “Some 
Ancient Indian Tribes ). 

Tamasas — They have already been mentioned as a northern 
people, but cannot satisfactorily be identified. 

COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OF INDIA ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO THE POSITION OF THE KURMA 

Here we practically come to an end of the geographical ( i. e. 
l^avakhsnda ) canto ( i. e. Chap. 57 ) of the MSrkandeja Purfi^a, 
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which in fact contains the strictly geographical information of 
other major PurSras. But the Markandeya has also another 
section (Chap. 58, i. e., the Kurmavibhaga or the Kurrna nivasa ) 
containing a list of countiies and peoples of India arranged 
according to the position of the country conceived as a tortoise 
as it lies OP the water resting upon Visnu and looking Eastwards. 
This arrangement is based, on earlier astronomical works like 
those of Parasara and Va’*ahamihira. This chapter though not 
strictly geographical contains valuable topographical informa- 
tion. Most of these countries and peoples have already been 
mentioned in the Navakhanc^ a section but there are good many 
names which ere new, though quite c- number of them cannot be 
satisfactorily identified Here 1 propose to deal with only the 
additional names of peoples and countries mentioned in the 
Kurrna Vibhaga. 

( a ) In the middle of the tortoise 

The Vedamantras and the Vimandavyas cannot satisfactorily 
be identified. 

r f f 

Salvas, Salyas and Salveyas are one and the same people, and 
are frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata, where their loca- 
tion is suggested to have been near the Kurus and Trigarttas 
( Virata P.L 11-VZ ; XXX). The story of Satyavan, a Salya 
( or Salva ) prince and Savitrl, % Madra princess, is quite well- 
known. In the time of the Kuruksetra war the Salva king 
was an important personage, a brother of King Sisupala of 
Cedi ( Hariv. CVIII. 6029, Yana P. XIV. 620-7 ). The Salvas 
seem to have occupied some region west of the Aravalli hills 
and not very far from Krsna’s country, for, in the Harivamsa 
the Salva king is said to have once attacked Dvaravatl, but was 
killed by Krsna in retaliation ( Drona P. XI. 395). 

It is difficult to say where the Nipas had their habitat : but 
one can gather that they descended from king Nipa, a Paurava, 
who had his capital in KSmpilya, modern Kampil on the Ganges 
( Mbh. Adi. P. CXXXVIII. 5512-13 ; Matsya P. XLIX. 52 and 53 ; 
Hariv. XX. 1060-73 ). Later, they came to be regarded as degrad- 
ed ( Sabha. P. XLIX. 1804 ; L. 1844 ). 

The Sakas were a well-known foreign tribe, classed with the 
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Yavanas, Kambojas, Pahlavas, Tukharas, Ehasas, etc., and con- 
sidered mlebchas in Indian historical tradition as contained in 
the Epics and Puranas. 

Ujjihanas are difiBcult to he identified ; but Pargiter suggests 
their probable association with Urjihana, a town situated south- 
east of Hastinapur, identical probably with Ujhani about 11 miles 
south-west of Budaon. 

The Ghosa-Saihkhyas cannot be identified. 

Dharmaranya is to be identified with a forest near Gaya (Vana 
P. LXXXIV. 8063-4 ; Anusasana P. XXV. 1744 ; CLXV. 7655 ; 
Vana P. LXXXVII. 8304-8 ). 

The Jyotisikas and the Gauragrivas cannot be satisfactorily 
identified, nor can we identify definitely the Sahketas, the Eahkas 
the Marutas, the Eala-Eotisas, the Pasandas, and the Eapihgalas. 

The Euruvahyas must necessarily include the Eurus, but it 
is difficult to say who are the other races meant. 

The Udumbaras are certainly the Audumbaras of the MahS* 
bharata ( Sabha P. LI. 1869 ). Lassen identifies Udumbara coun- 
try with Cutch ( Ind. Att. map. ) ; but this is doubtful, for, here 
they are placed in the Madhyadesa. There was a river Udumba* 
ravatl in the South ( Hariv. CLXVIII. 9511 ). 

The Gajahvayas are the same as the people of HastinSpura 
which is also known as Gajapura, Gajahvaya, GajasShvaya, 
Nagapura, Nagasahvaya, Varanahvaya and Varana-sahvaya, 
in the Mahabharata. All the names are coined by playing on the 
meaning of the word ‘ hasti i. e. elephant. 

( b ) Jn the face of the Tortoise 

The Vadana-danturas, the Candresvaras, the cannibals dwell- 
ing on the seacoast, and the EkapSdapas cannot be identified. 

The Subhras were the same people as the Suhmas. 

The mention of the Ehasas as situated in different parts of the 
Tortoise’s body suggests that the tribe, a mleccha one, was dis- 
tributed over different localities .of India ; so with the Abhiras 
and similar tribes. 

The Lauhityas are certainly those people dwelling along the 
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Lauhitya river, i. e. the Brahmaputra. This is further supported 
by the fact that they are mentioned just after the PrSgjyotisas. 

The KasiSyas probably mean the people of KaSi, if so they are 
certainly misplaced here. 

The Mekhalamustas is a curious reading ; almost certainly it 
stands for the Mekalas and the Ambasthas, mixed up by the 
copyist in a curious compound. For an account of the two tribes 
see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 11, pp. 28 and 34-36 ). 

The Vardhamanas are certainly the people who lived in the 
ancient vimya or hhulii of VardhamSna identical with modern 
Burdwan. 

( c ) In the Tortoise's for^-foot 

The Jstharas, the Mrsikas, the Urdhva-Karnas, the Narikelas, 
the Dharmadvipas, the Elikas, the Vyaghragrlvas, the MahS- 
grivas, the Haimakutas ( the Himalayas cannot be meant here ) 
and the Kakulalakas cannot be identified ; some of these names 
are indeed fanciful. 

The Katakasthalas are indeed the people of Kataka ( modern 
Cuttack ). 

The naked Harikas may mean the Hadis of modern times, an 
aboriginal tribe, now found scattered all over western Bengal 
and Orissa. 

The Nisadas were an aboriginal race dwelling generally in 
forest tracts. ( For an account of the tribe see my Ancient 
Indian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 63-'64 ). 

The Parna-Savaras were evidently a branch of the Savaras 
who lived on leaves or who wore leaves. 

( d ) In the Tortoise^ s right flank 
Lanka is Ceylon. 

The Kalajinas, the ^ailikas, the Nikatas, the Sarvas, the 
Akanin people, the Gonarddhas, the Kolagiras, those who in- 
habit Carmapatta, the Ganavahyas, the Paras, the Varicaras, 
those who have their dwelling in Krsnadvipa, the peoples who 
live by the Surya hill and the Kumuda hill, the Aukhavanas, 
the PiMkas, the Karma-nayakas, the Tapasafiramas, and tha 
people who dwell in Kufijara-dari. 

I C Annals, B. O, B. L ] 
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-The Dfi&apurae are the people of Dasapara ( or Mandasor ), the 
capital of king Ranti-deva ( Megha D. I, 46-48 ). 

The Citrakutas are the people living on the mount Citrakuta, 

fitill known by the same name. 

The Southern Kaurusas were a branch of the Karusa or Karusa 
race already discussed. 

The Rsabhas are the people dwelling on the Rsabha parvata 
identified with the southern portion of the Eastern Ghats. 

KSnoi is modern Conjeeveram. 

Tilahgas should properly be read as Tailahgas or Tri-lihgas, 
people of Telihga or the modern Telugu country, 

Kaochaj the same as Kochchi, the modern Cochin in Travan- 
core. 

Ttmraparnl is the land perhaps on both sides of the river of 
Ihe same name in the extreme south. There is also a town of the 
same name in Ceylon which itself is also sometimes known as 

Tamraparni. 

( e ) In the Cuter foot 

The Vadava-mukhas, the Vanita-mukhas, the Dravanas, the 
BErgigas, the Karna-pradheyas, the Parasavas ( perhaps those 
who claimed descent from Parasurama ), the Kalas, the Dhur- 
takas, the Haimagirikas, the Sindhukalakavairatas and the 
Maharnavas cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

( f ) In the Tortoise s tad 

The SSntikas, the Viprasastakas, the Kokankanas, the Panca- 
dakas, the Vamanas, the Avaras, the Taraksuras. the Angatakas, 
the Sarkaras, the Salma- vesmakas, the (xuru svaras ( evidently a 
branch of the Savaras ), the Pbalgunakas, the Ghoras, the Guru- 
has, the Kalas, the Ekeksanas, the Vaji-kesas, the Dlrgha-^grlvas 
and the A6va-kesas cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

( g ) In the Tortoise's left hind foot 

The Mfindavyas ( probably those who claimed descent from 
iSrftge Mftndavya ), the Oandakharas, the Asvakalantakas, the 
Kunyat&ladahas, the Striv&hyas, the Balikas, the Nrsirhhas, the 
people who dwell in Valava, the Dharmabaddhas, the Alukas 
( probably the Ulukas), and the people who occupy Urukarma 
Billiot be satisfactorily identified. 

' The'B&likas are evidently the Bahlikas. 
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( h ) In the Tortoise’s left flank 

The Krauficari, the Vakas, the Keudravlnae, the 
the Bhogaprasthas ( perhaps Bhojaprastha=:Bhojanagsr», tber 
capital of king U^lnara ), the Agiijyas, the Sfirdana peoples, ilia 
Asivamukhas, the Praptas, the Cividas, the Paserakas, the* 
Adhama-Kairaias, the Ambalas, the Venukae, the Vadantikae, 
the Pihgaias, the Manakalahas, the Kohalakas, the BhQtl-yuva* 
kas, the Satakas, the Hetna-tarakas, the YaSomatyas, the Khara- 
sagara-rasis, the Dasameyas, the Bajanyas, the Syamakas, ansJ 
the Ksemadhurtas cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

Yamunas — They are the people who dwelt along the JamnnS.^ 

Antar-dvlpa is the same as the Antar-vedi, the land l^weea 
the Ganges and the Jamuna. 

For an account of the Yaudheyas see my Ancient Indian 
Tribes, Vol. 11, pp. 43-44. 

( i ) In the Tortoise’s north-east foot 

The Yenas, the Kiinnaras, the country Pra^upala, the country' 
Kicaka, the Davadas, the Vana-rastrakas, the Sairisthas, the 
Brahmapurakas, the Yana-vabyakas, the EauMkas, the Anandas, 
the Lolanas, the Darvadas, the Marakas, the Eurutas, the Anna*- 
darakas, the Eka-padas, the Ghosas, the Svarga-bhaumSna- 
vadyakas, the Hihgas, the Clrapravaranas and the Trinetras 
cannot satisfactorily be identified. 

The Abhisaras are the people of the AbhisSra country, the Ab- 
hisaras of early Greek geographers, a people of the Punjab. Their 
capital AbhisUri is mentioned in the Mahabh3,rata ( SabhH P. 
XXV f. 1097 Bhisma P, IX. 361 ). 

The Eulatas are evidently the Euiutas, presumbly the people 
of the Eulu valley. 

The Pauravas are evidently those who claimed descent from 
Puru, a eon of YaySti. The Pauravas had different settlements 
( Cf. Mbh. Sabha P. XXVI. 1022-25 ; Santi P. XLIX. 1790-92 ; 
Adi. P. CLXXXVl. 6995 ). 

APPENDIX 

Full list of countries and peoples of India 
mentioned in the Kurmavibh^ga. 

( a ) In the middle of the tortoise are placed the following 
countries and peoples •* 
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The Vedamantrae, Vimandavyas, Salvas, NIpas, Sakas, 
UjiihShae, Ghoea-gaihkhyas, Khaias, Sfirasvatas, Matsyas, 

r * 

Surasenas, people of Mathura, Dharmarapyas, Jyotisikas, 
Gauragrlvae, Gudas, Asmakas, Vaidehakas, Pancalas, Sahketas, 
Kankas, M§rutas, Ealakotisas, Pasandas, inhabitants of the 
Paripatra mountains, Kfipihgalas, Kuruvahyas TJdumbaras and 
the Gajahvayas. 

( b ) In the face of the tortoise are situated the following 
oountries and peoples : 

The people of MithiU, the Subhras, Vadanadanturas, Candre- 
6varas, KhaSas, Magadhas, Pragjyotisas, and the Lauhityas, the 
Cannibals who dwell on the sea-coast, Kasayas, Mekhalamiistas, 
TSmraliptas, Ekapadapas, Vardhamanas, and the Ko&alas. 

( 0 ) The following countries and peoples are situated in the 
Tortoise’s right fore-foot : 

The Kalihgas, Vahgas, Jatharas, Kosalas, Mrsikas, Cedis, 
Urdhvakaranas, Matsyas, others who dwell on the Vindhya 
mountains, Vidarbhas, Narikelas, Dharmadvlpas, Elikas, Vyaghra" 
grlvas, Mahagrivas, the bearded Traipuras, Kaiskindhyas, Haima- 
kutas, Nishadhas, Katakasthalas, DaSarnas, the naked HSrikas, 
Nisadas Kakulalakas and the Parnasavaras. 

. ( d ) The following countries and peoples are placed on the 
right flank of the tortoise : 

Lanka, tha Kalajinas, Sailikas, Nikatas, those who dwell on 
the Mahendra and Malaya mountains and the Durdura hill, those 
who dwell in the Karkotaka forest, Bhrgukacohas, Kohkanas, 
Sarvas, Abhiras, those who dvi ell on the river Venva, Avantis, 
Dssapuras, the Akanin people, Maha-rastras, Karnatas, Gona- 
rddhas, Citrakutakas, Colas, Kolagiras, the people who wear 
matted hair ( Jstadharas ) in Krauncadvipa, the people who dwell 
on the KSverl and on mount Rsyamukha, those who are called 
Nftsikyas, those who wander by the borders of the Sahkha and 
Sukti and other hills and Vaidurya mountains, Varicaras, 
Kolas those who inhabit the Carmapatta, the Qanavahyas, Paras, 
those who dwell in Krsnadvlpa, the peoples who dwell near the 
Surya hill and the Kumuda hill, Aukhavanas, Pisikas, Karma- 
nftyakas, southern Karusas, Itsikas, TapasaSiama, Bsabhas, 
Siriihalas, those who inhabit Kanci, Tilahgas, those inhabit 
Eufljaradari and Kaccha and T&mraparni. 
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( e ) The countries and peoples located in the right hand foot 
are the following : 

The Kambojas, Pahlavas, Badavamukhas, Sindhus, Sauvlras, 
Anartas, Vanitamukhas, Dravanas, Sargigas, Sudras, Karpa- 
pradheyas, Varvaras, Kiratas, Paradas, Pandyas, Parana vas 
Kalas, Dhurtakas, Hairaagirikas, Sindhu-Kalaka-Vairatas, Sau- 
rastras, Daradas, Dravidas, and the Maharnavas. 

( f ) The countries and peoples situated on the tortoise^s tail 
are the following ^ 

The Aparantikas, Haihayas, Santikas, Viprasastakas, Koka- 
hkanas, Pahcadakas, Vamanas, Avaras, Taraksuras, Ahgatakas, 
Salma-“vesmaka8, Gurusvaras, Phalgunakas, the people who 
dwell by the river Venumatl, Phalgulukas, Ghoras, Guruhas, 
Kalas, Ekeksanas, Vajikefes Dlrghagrlvas, Culikas, Asvakesas. 

( g ) The countries and peoples situated in the left hind foot 
of the tortoise are the following : 

The Mandavyas, Candakharas, Asvakalantakas, Kunyatalada- 
has, Strivahyas, Salikas, Nr-simhas whe dwell on the Venumatl, 
other people who dwell in Valava, Dharma-baddhas, Alukas, and 
the people who occupy Urukarma. 

( h ) The following countries and peoples are placed on the 
Tortoise^s left flank : 

Krauncas, Kurus, Vakas, Ksudravinas, Rasalayas, Kaikeyas, 
Bhogaprasthas, Yamunas, Antardvipas, Trigarttas, Aghijjas, Sar“ 
dana people, Asvamukhas, Praptas, long-haired Cividas Dasera 
kas, Vatadhanas, Savadhanas, Puskalas, Adhamakairatcis, those 
who are settled in Taksaslla, Ambalas, Malavas, Madras, Venukas, 
Vadantikas, Pihgalas, Mana-kalahas, Hunas, Kohalakas, Manda- 
vyas, Bhuti-yuvakas, Satakas, Heina-tarakas, Ya§omatyas, Gan- 
dharas, Khara-sagararaMs, Yaudheyas, Dasameyas, Bajanyas, 
Syamakas and Ksemadhurtas. 

( i ) The following countries and peoples are situated on the 
Tortoise's north-east foot i 

Yenas, Kiihnaras, the countries of PraSupala, Kicaka Kadmlra, 
the people of Abhisara, Davadas, Tvahganas, Kulatas, Vanarastra 
kas, Sairisthas, Brahmapurakas, Vana-vahyakas, Kiratas, Kausi- 
kas, Anandas, Pahlavas, Lolanas, Darvadas, Marakas, Kurutas, 
Anna-darakas, Ekapadas, Khasas, Ghosas, Svarga-bhaumanava- 
dyakas, Hihgas, Yavanas, Cirapravaranas, Trinetras, Pauravas 
and the Gandharvas. 
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BY 

A. M. Ghatage, M. A. 

The two canons, of the Buddhists in Pali and of the Jains in 
Ardha-Magadhi, present us with a few interesting parallels 
worth consideration. The study of such parallels is interesting 
both for its own sake and for the light it throws on the problem 
of the I elation in which these two religions stand with each 
other. The real explanation of the similarity found therein, 
whether it is a case of borrowing or one of common inheritance or 
even one of accidental coincidence, is to be decided in each 
particular case by considerations of its individual peculiarities. 
And as such their examination will help us in forming an idea 
about the exact relation in which these religions stand, particular- 
ly in their literary traditions. 

Both the religions, Buddhism and Jainism, arose in the same 
country of Magadha and at about the same time. As such they 
partook of the same surroundings which goes a long way in 
determining many of their common features. But besides this 
general similarity of spirit and form which can be explained 
as due to the influence of the time-spirit we find something 
more to think of in the present case. The canons of both these 
religions show similarity not only in the general moral and 
disciplinary tone due mainly to the fact that they embody the 
same general principles of ethics which are common to both 
these religions which is in its turn due to the circumstance of 
their birth and early growth, but also in matters of composition 
and wording which requires something mori to explain them. 
They raise the important question of borrowings and the 
authentic nature of one tradition as against the other and the 
question of their respective age. 

Even though it is now admitted on all hands that Jainism 
as a religion arose a few decades earlier than Buddhienit or even 
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A few centuries before it, if we accept the view that not only 
PSrSva was a nistorioul person but that the traditional date of 
his birth and death is equally trustworthy, a fact not beyond 
reasonable doubt ; the question of the formation of the two 
canons of these two religions stands on a very different footing, 
and is in no way connected with it. It is yet very difficult to 
believe that the present Ardha-MagadhI canon, which tradition 
itself admits to have suffered much recasting and leduction, and 
which has the still greater disadvantage of being repudiated 
by the whole of the Digambara community of the Jains, can be 
reasonably attributed to a period to which the Pali canon of the 
Buddhist is attributed at the latest.^ it is true that the Pali 
tradition also shows us tho Buddhist canon as going through 
the similar stages of redactions at various stages of its history, 
but their last council falls in the reign of king Asoka in the 
third century B. while the last council of the Jains comes in 
the fifth century A. D. in the days of the kings of Valabhi. ^ So 
if we are to believe in these traditions alone it is clear that the 
Pali canon will have to be put much earlier than the Ardha- 
MagadhI one. 

This problem of the relative priority of the two canons is 
further rendered more difficult and complicated by the supposi- 
tion of an Ardha-Magadhl canon earlier than the present one, 
and a similar canon of the Buddhist which again according to 
Lhders will have to be supposed to be written in old Ardha- 
MagadhI.^ All such speculations have no doubt some indica- 
tions in the present canons themselvas and can on that account 
be said to rest on facts. In the case of the Jain canon we even 
possess ^n outline of the older canon preserved to us with more 
or less accuracy, while it will be very unwise to put down the 
whole of the Pali canon at the time of Asoka. But it is equally 
true that it is not possible now to separate them from their later 

1 Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon. Ch. i. pp. 15-24. 

2 Cp. Rhys Davids. Buddhism its History and Literature pp. 187-195. 
Winternitz, His. Ind. Lit. Vol. II, pp. 4-5 ; Kern. Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
p. 103ff. 

3 Charpentier. Introduction to his edition of the UttarSdhyayana, pp.15-16. 

4 BrUohstuoke Buddhistisohen Dramen. Elnleitung. 
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additions with anything like certainty. For the present purpose 
then of comparing a few parallel. passages from the two canons 
it is better to set them aside and to start without the supposition 
of earlier works not to be found to day, even though the parallels 
themselves are adduced to prove their existence. 

To begin with, we have a number of stories common to the 
two canons which we take for consideration. Of all the works of 
the Jain canon the Uttaradhyayana is the most important as it 
preserves many interesting stories and parables which are also to 
be met with in various works of the Buddhist. Here we meet 
the story' of the two persons called Citra and Sambhuta who were 
fast friends at the beginning and wandered a series of lives to- 
gether but at the end suffered very different fates because of their 
characters. This story is also found in the Jataka collections in 
the Citta-Sambhuta- Jataka. As pointed out by Dr. J. Char- 
pentier the two chapters show similarity not only in the general 
outline of the story and its main incidents but even in the verses 
found in them which are common to both the books. The story 
in the UttarSdhyayana is in verses only while the one found in 
the Jstaka books is in mixed verse and prose as usual. This fact 
along with the fact that the Qathas of the Jataka are decidedly 
older than the prose which is very late as can be seen both on 
linguistic and logical grounds would load us to suppose that the 
story as preserved in the XJttaradhyayana is the older of the two. 
But the Jain version says nothing of the earlier lives of these 
two friends which are however referred to in their conversation. * 
The Jataka gives us all the details about this earlier part of the 
story which cannot be regarded as a later modification of it or an 
addition to it. So also we have a few oases in which the order of 
the verses in the Jataka books appears more in accord with the 
general trend of the story than the one found in the Jain version. 
This is to be explained on the supposit'on that the Jain version 
has suffered in its arrangement while the Jataka books were more 
fortunate in having a commentary which numbered its verses 
very early and arranged them rigidly which has saved it from 

I Ch. xm, pp. 115-n9. 

» No. 498, Fausball, Vo. IIV, pp. 890-400. 

* Oh. Xin, Vb. 5-7, 
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any further change. On the other hand the Jain version also 
lost the earlier part of the story which is preserved to us in the 
prose of the Jatakas even though it is put down much later than 
the writing of the chapter in the Uttaradhyayana. 

Another story common to these two works is that of IsukSra * 
in the Uttaradhyayana and the Hatthipalajataka ^ in the Jataka 
books The story relates that a king and his preceptor had no son, 
but with the help of a tree* spirit the Purohita was able to obtain 
. four sons who were all religious-minded. To test their zeal in the 
matters of religion and to know for certain whether they will 
live in the worldly life or not both the king and the Purohita 
approached them in the garbs of monks and found that all of 
them turned out monks. This led the wife of the Purohita and 
and himself to take up to asceticism and consequently the king 
and the queen also do the same thing. In this case it will be 
seen that the story of the Jataka books is fuller and gives many 
details about the birth of the four sons of the Purohita which are 
wanting in the chapter of the Jain work. There the story begins 
abruptly with the statement that all the characters in the story 
were born in the same town descending from their heavenly abode. 
Another difference between the two versions is about the number 
of the sons the Purohita had, they are four in the Jstaka while 
only two in the Uttaradhyayana chapter. This fact again is made 
use of in the Jataka books to give rise to four different occasions 
for the renouncing of this world by the four sons and taking to 
ascetic life, which is occasioned by seeing the king and the 
Purohita in the garbs of a monk, and the repetition of the same 
situation for four times. In the story as preserved in the Uttara- 
dhyayana there appears to exist no relation between the Purohita 
and the king, while in the Jataka they are represented as con- 
sulting each other and plotting together to test the sons of the 
Purohita as to their intention of becoming monk. In the version 
of the Jains it appears that when all the members of the family 
of the Purohita took to monkhood, the king came in the posses- 
sion of their property according to the rule of the Dharmasastras. 
This occasioned a complete change in the mind of the queen who 
turns her mind to nunhood and also advises the king to the same 

\ Ch. XIV, pp. 119-125. 

» No. 509, pp. 473-490. Vol. IV. 
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effect* This fact appears to be more natural and appropriate than 
the one found in the Jataka books. Considering further, facts 
like the story of the four sons acting exactly like each other, their 
long-drawn moralising, the improbable story of the spirit in the 
tree in tlie beginning which is pleased to give four sons to the 
Purohita alone and not a single one to the king who was in 
greater need of an heir, and the curious relation between the king 
and the Purohita, it is clear that the Jain version is not only ear 
Her but is better preserved and the more interesting of the two. 

The story of a low-caste man attaining to a high position and 
showing the ill-founded faith of the Brahmans in their idea of 
greatness in birth is found in the Hariesijjam * of the (Jttara- 
dhyayana and the Matahgajataka ^ of the Buddhists. The two 
stories shew a good deal of divergence in all matters except the 
central idea of the approach of the Candala to the feast of the 
Brahmans the wrong treatment given to him by the priest in one 
case and by his own son in the other, the sound beating they re- 
ceive at the hands of the demi-gods who attend on the Matahga, 
the approach of the woman the daughter of the king of Pahcala 
in case of the Jain version and of a merchant in case of the 
Buddhist version, her revealing the greatness of the Matahga, 
and the recovery of the Brahmans from the illness. And it is 
interesting to note that this part of the story is to be found in the 
verses which are common to both the versions to a great extent. 
The Jain version adds little to the body of the text but the com- 
mentator ^ gives us the back-ground of the whole story. He 
relates how the daughter of the king of the country of Pahcala 
went to a temple and saw there the Candala whom she abhorred. 
But a spirit possessed her and to get her out of its clutches the 
king became ready to give her to the same low-caste man. But 
the sage refused to marry as its being against his monkhood. Now 
once he goes to the sacrificial ground of the Purohita of the king 
where he is refused food. And there the story begins in the 
TJttaradhyayana. The story in the Jataka is much more compli- 
cated and expanded. There also the daughter of a rich merchant 

1 Ch.XII, pp. 109-115. 

* No. 497. Vol. IV, pp. 375-389. 

^ Cpi the commentaries of SSntyScSrya and Devendra# 
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ttieets a Matanga and feels disgusted at his sight. The man is 
beaten by her servants. But he goes to the house of the merchant 
and lies at the door until he is given the same daughter in mar- 
riage which is done at his persistence. A son is born to them, but 
in the mean time he becomes a sage and to confer prosperity on 
his wife makes the people believe that she is the wife of the great 
Brahma. While the son grows old and is worshipped by all the 
people, the main incidents of the story happen. From this the 
Jataka proceeds to give another story of the same Matanga only 
because it also deals with the same theme. Otherwise it has no 
connection with the main story. A comparison of the two ver- 
sions will make it clear that the Buddhist story is much more 
elaborate and of mixed motifs. The Jain version, on the other 
hand is much more simple and to the point. But there is one 
consideration which should lead us to think that the Jain version 
is the older of the two. On a careful reading of the Buddhist 
story it is seen that the attitude behind it is much more haughty 
and full of bitter feelings than the one which accentuated the 
writer of the Jain version. This can be seen in the facts like the 
plain deception of the Brahmans and the administration of the 
food as a cure for the beating. This must have also led the writer 
to include the other story in the same Jataka. And such an at- 
titude must have arisen in later times as the effect of sectarian 
bias. The original motive of writing such stories appears to be 
to show the hollow foundation of the greatness claimed by the 
Brahmans on acoount of birth alone. And this is clearly seen in 
the Jain version and in a much more humane and sympathetic 
form. 

Another book of stories in the Jain canon is the sixth Ahga 
called the Jfiatadharmakatha. Here also we meet with a few 
parallels in the Buddhist works. The illustration of the tortoise' 
in it has a clear parallel in the Saihyutta-Nikaya II® which by 
the nature of the case appears to be a very ancient simile 
developed into an illustration and used by both the religions 
for the specific purpose of moralising on the control of the senses. 
The story^ of the two brothers going on a voyage and suffering 

1 Ch. 4th. 

2 Op. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 813. 

s JfiStSdharmakathS, Ob. 9th. 
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6 gd6d de&l at the hahde bf the deity on the Ratnadvlpa who 
killed so many ship-wrecked people and the winged horse who 
helped them in flying from that island, and the fall of one of the 
two brothers because of the temptations of that YaksinI has a 
parallel in Valahassa-Jataka * where the part of the winged 
horse is played by the compassionate Bodhisatta. 

Of greater importance is the story in the chapter of this book 
called the Am arakahka^ which related the Jain version of the 
Brahmanic epic of the Kuru family considerably changed and 
modified to suit the Jain religion. In tracing the early life of 
DraupadI we find a very curious story of a girl called Sukumara 
which has a very distinct parallel in the story of IsidasI in 
the Therl-Gatha. The story tells of a girl who sinned in giving 
bad food to a monk, and as a result of which she was born in 
her next birth with an unpleasant touch of her body. She was 
married to a son of a merchant but in the very next day of their 
marriage he ran off to avoid her unpleasant touch. She returned 
back to her father’s house where her father married her a second 
time with a monK who had come to his house to beg food. He 
also ran off the next day and the girl disgusted at her life took 
to the life of a nun. The Budddhist story of the unhappy girl 
is materially the same. The form in which the story is found 
in the Jain version is fragmentary and incomplete and is re- 
legated to the back-ground, showing great inferiority to the other 
version in the Therl-Gatha which is more complete and better 
told. But against the natural supposition of regarding the 
Buddhist version as earlier on account of its artistic superiority 
we have many textual indications in the Pali version itself 
which go to prove a very different result. As remarked by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids ^ the whole spirit of the poem is non-Buddhistic 
and shows many traces of Jain tendency of valuing mortifica- 
tion and penance as more important. To add to this, we find 
such a technical term as Nirjara® used in the poem, and the 

1 No. 196, Op. Winternitz, op. oit. p, 131. 

a Jfifit. Ch. 16th. 

8 Ed. by Muller, Verses 400-447, pp. 260-271. 

* In the introduction of her Psalms of the Sisters, P. T. S, 

V. 431. 
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name of the teacher of the unhappy girl is given as Jinadatts ' 
not without significance. So it is more than probable that the 
writer of the Pali poem had before him some Jain version of the 
story even though it may not be identical with the very 
meagre survival of it in the sixth Anga of the Ardha-MagadhI 
canon. The Pali tradition itself admits that the present poem in 
the Therl-Gatha is much later than the bulk of the work and was 
introduced into the collectica by the Saihgltikaras. 

Two other stories in the Jantadharmakatha have parallels in 
the anecdotes told by Buddhagosa in his Visuddhi-Maggsi. Consi- 
dering the nature of his work and his usual method of relating 
stories from earlier literature we can fairly suppose that the pre- 
sent two stories are also drawn by him from the canon or possibly 
from the older Atthakathas in Ceylon. This is more probable as 
be omits all details and satisfies himself with a bare reference 
which shows that the stories were very famous and already known 
to his readers. The story® of the merchant becoming a frog be- 
cause of his falling away from the right path to which he was 
first introduced and his consequent liberation is told in the 
Visuddhi-Magga without the previous life of the merchant, while 
the cause of his death is different in the two versions. In the 
Jain version* the frog is trampled down by the hoof of Srenika's 
horse, while in the Buddhist story a cowherd kills the frog with 
a stick. The second parallel* is not so marked as Buddhagosa 
only gives a passing remark about the central idea of the story 
without adding details. But the idea and the stadsment is so 
queer and out of the way that we are forced to think that there 
must be a story behind it. The Jain work* relates the story in 
full. It tells us that a merchant was pursuing a thief who had 
carried away his daughter. But before he was able to catch 
hold of him the thief killed the girl and escaped. Now the 
father and his sons who were pursuing him found themselves 
in a thick forest without food. So to save themselves they ate 


' V. 427. 

a Ed. Mrs. Rhys Davids, P. T. 8. Vol. I, p. 208. 
3 JfiSt. Ch. 13th. 

* Visuddhi-Magga, Vol. I, p. 347. 
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the flesh of the girl and in this manner came safe to their own 
town. Buddhagosa makes the father to eat the flesh of the son 
instead of the daughter. 

Besides these parallels in story and fable, we find similarities 
in the two canons about some important philosophical discussions. 
The most important among them is dialogue in the Rayapase- 
niyam’ and the Payasi Suttanta^ in the Digha-Nikaya. Simi- 
larities in wording and similes and expressions leave no doubt 
as regards their mutual relation. Either both must have followed 
very closely a common source or one must have mada a consi- 
derable use of the other. The Jain version as found in the second 
Upahga forms the central theme of the work. It turns on the 
point of the existence of the soul independent of the body in which 
it is embodied. Kesi the follower of Lord Parsva tries to prove 
the soul as existing and refutes the arguments of king Pa^si who 
is a follower of the heretical teacher Ajita Kesakambali. The 
Pali version makes the king bear the name Payasi who holds 
conversation with Kumara Kassapa who is also shown triumph- 
ant in refuting the arguments of the king. Some scholars are 
inclined to think that the Jain version is the later of the two, 
but without sufficient reasons On the contrary there are a few 
facts which point unmistakably to the conclusion that the Jain 
version is the older of the two. The vehement denial of the soul 
which is the main function of this story is a little inconsistent 
with the general spirit of Buddhism. Herein Buddhism agrees 
more with the views of the king than his opponent who is shown 
as successful in both the versions. According to the Buddhist 
tradition itself the present Sutta is not of equal age with the 
others of the same collection. It is even admitted that the real 
name of the king was Paesi and not Payasi which is an unmista- 
kable sign of the authentic nature of the Jain tradition as against 
the Buddhist version. On the other hand the Jain version is 
shown to be contemporaneous with Mahavlra as Kesi the disciple 
ofPSrSva is shown in other works ^ to hold conversation with 

* Ed. by Dr. Vaidya, Poona, 1934. 

8 Ed. P. T. S. No. 23, Vol. II, pp, 316-358. 
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Qotama the chief disciple of Lord Mahavlra. So here also we 
will have to admit that the Jain version of the dialogue is of 
batter authenticity and we can go so far as to assert that it was 
the Jains who first tried to refute this doctrine of Ajita as being 
the exact contradictory position of their own theory of the exist- 
ence of the souL The Buddhist took this refutation bodily from 
them even though a little inconsistent with their own vehement 
denial of a soul. 

Another poilosophical discussion common to the two litera- 
tures is that about the refutation of the philosophy ol Gosala. 
In the Jain works we find it stated in the Upasagadasao ' and 
the Bhagavatl * while in the Samannaphalasutta ^ of the Dlgha- 
Nikfiya is found a summary of his views. The life story of 
Gosala as found in the Bhagavati Sutra is not to be met with in 
the Buddhist works. But the statement of his doctrines is 
common to both of them in a very similar phraseology. It is just 
possible that both of them were copying from the works of that 
sect. But the other alternative is more probable. It can very 
eesily be seen that Gosala was more intimately connected with 
Jainism than with Buddhism, even though it is very difficult 
to decide the exact relation in which he stood. But in view of 
the fact that his doctrines are taken by him from the Purvas and 
his claim to be the last prophet of Jainism it appears that he 
represented another line of the school of Parsva while Mahavlra 
succeeded in asserting himself as the true continuer of the 
orthodox line. So it is more probable that the Jain version had 
better chances of giving the views of the school of Gosala in a 
more authentic form than its rival religion Buddhism. 

Apart from these similarities extending over a long inci- 
dent we have a good many verses ^ in common in the works of 

^ Ed. by Dr. Vaidya, Poona, 1930. Chs, 6 and 7. 

8 UvSs pp. 139-192. 

3 Ed. P. T. 8. Vol, I, pp. 47-86. 

^ I give below the common verses from UttarSdhyayana and Sutrakrtahga 
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these two religions. Particularly the Uttaradhyayana and the 
Suttakrtahga show many verses in common with the various 
books of the P&li canon like the Dhammapada the Thera and 
Therl-Gathas the Suttanipata and stray verses from the Nikayas. 
Dr. Winternitz ' has suggested the solution of such similar 
verses in the supposition that there existed before both these 
canons a floating mass of poetry dealing with ascetic life and 
ideals which was incorporated in the works of both these 
religions. 


17.8n. 136;31. Dhp. 264; XXVII, 8.Thera-Ga. 976. Sutrak. 1,1, 1, 3. 8n. 
394 ; 1, 2, 1. 2. Sn. 578 ; I, 2, 1, 15. Sarhyutta-Nikaya. IX, 1 ; I, 2, 2, 11. 
Tbera-Ga. 1053 ; I, 2, 2, 15. Dhp. 373 ; I. 2, 2, 17. Sii. 810 ; I, 3, 2, 21. Thara- 
Ga. 1154; I, 3, 4, 7. Theri-Ga. 508; I. 3, 4, 8. Dhp. 245; I, 5, 8, Dhp. 307; 
I; 7, 15-16. Therl-Ga. 241-244; I, 7, 25. Dhp. 325 ; I, 8. 7. Dhp. 5 ; I, 8, 19. 
8il 400 ; etc. 

i Hist. Ind. Lit. Vol. It P. 121, p. 125 oto. 
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BY 

K. M. Shembavnekar, M. A. 

The disappearance of TJsas from the Vedic pantheon is as my- 
sterious as her presence interesting. It is all the more inexplicabU 
as we remember the amount of poetic wealth spent on the enchant- 
ing Daughter of Heaven by the Vedic Rsis who handle the theme 
of her rise and duration with a reverence and love that belong only 
to the earliest poets, or rather prophets, of mankind. But though 
the final exit of the charming goddess is generally regretted, its 
cause is, as yet, scarcely properly investigated. The universal 
law of Change, it is true, is the general answer to the too 
inquisitive questioner in all matters relating to antiquity, but 
still a momentous change is always worthy of our investigation. 
For the loss of an old order or thing, if viewed in the scientific 
perspective, is brought about in two ways: either by metamor- 
phosis, in which the old disappears only to emerge as new ; or by 
supersession, in which the old is pushed aside by a stronger new 
rival. The object of the present article is to prove that Usas has 
changed in the former sense, though the evolution is not even so 
much as suspected, first, because of the dimness of the inter- 
mediate stages, and secondly by reason of the great development in 
her new character. When, however, the progressive stages which 
transformed the Vedic TJsas into LaksmI of later mythology be- 
come luminous, it will be easily conceded that Theology also pre- 
sents instances of metamorphosis as strange or remarkable as 
Zoology, and as attractive as any that either Ovid or Dante dep- 
icts in poetry. 

It never seems to have struck any writer on Indian mythology 
that though the goddess Sri (the goddess of splendour and wealth) 
is the same as LaksmI according to all later accounts, yet in her 
earlier phase she possesses certain attributes which clearly argue a 
period of transition. Some of them disclose her identity with Usas, 
while others are of a novel type. This is, of course, the intermed- 
iate stage wherein the old traits appear oddly blended with the 
5 [ Annals, B. 0, B. I. ] 
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new, quite in conformity with the change of time. For the period 
which marked the close of the ‘Rgvedic epoch was a period of 
transition in many respects. The old gods, severing their con- 
nection with the phenomena of Nature, were assuming a more 
and more anthropomorphic shape, and also a more exalted chara- 
cter as becomes the epic gods. The Rgvedic words, at first so 
strikingly cognate to the root-meaning in their import now be- 
come gradually settled in their conventional senses. And the 
school of the ‘ Aitihasikas ^ — the gleaners of old legends and my- 
ths — was busy weaving them into wondrous poetic tales. But in 
spite of this general change in theology, Indra, Varuna and the 
other gods have not lost their old appellations which are the most 
unmistakable signs of recognition. Such is not, however, the 
case with Usas. The Dawn, the natural phenomenon, slowly lost 
her divinity, but her radiance which is the very essence of her 
life and form came to be deified and venerated as Sri. Why this 
latter goddess is not even mentioned in the Egveda, it is now easy 
to understand. It is in the famous ‘Sri-Sukta ’, which is a ‘Khila 
Sukta^of that Veda, and undoubtedly the oldest of that class, 
that we see her for the first time. In this early conception of the 
new deity we j)erceive a good many attributes that usually ch- 
aracterise the of the dawn. And that settles the question 
of identity notwithstanding the metonymic change. Thus, if 
the rays of Usas arc said to be ‘ Caiidra ' (delightful) in the 
Sri herself is described as ‘ Candra ' in the ^ri-Sukta, ^ Botli are 
golden in complexion, and both sliower the same gifts on the su})- 
pliaiit devotees, namely, cows, chariots, horses, heroic sons etc.’^ 
The epithet ‘ Piugala ^ (the itosy) as applied to Sri in the Su/c/a, is 
intelligible only when we view her in the light of this identification. 
Similarly, why Sri or Laksmi is described as clad in milk-white ♦ 
garments, and fond of white flowers and decoration, will be clear 
if we remember that the original Vedic goddess is said to be ' 

’ cf. :y^ ^R?TT I V. I. 48~9 

^ \ Srl-Sukta 1 

Compare fl. V. I, 4H, 12-16; also Vll, 75, 8 with 
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* Subhra ’ ^ or ‘ Arjunl ' ( the white ) , and also as ‘ dressed in 
resplendent white \ Still more important is the epithet ‘ Ardra* 

( the wet ) belonging: to Sri, since it is only a paraphrase of Usas ’ 
corresponding epithet ‘ Odati * * ( the moist ). Tt is necessary to 
remark in this connection that in later times Laksmi has not re- 
tained any such clear mark of wetness after she landed on the dry 
ground leaving her watery home. Next, the fact that ‘Jatavedas' 
or Agni is implored in the CriSakUi to bring in LaksmI, furni- 
shes the most unequivocal clue to regard Sri as identical with 
Usas. For the close relation of the two divinities in the Rgveda 
is a patent fact, while in the Sukta it is only a sort of reminisC’ 
ence. Again, the sisterhood between * A~LaksmI * ( Poverty, 
Distress), and LaksmI may fairly be traced back to the times when 
the dark night was sincerely looked upon as the elder sister of 
the bright Dawn. ^ Lastly, the epithet * gandha-dvara ' ( unfolder 
of fragrance ), as belonging to Sri suggests the aromatic dawn, 
while her association with the day-lotuses ( padmas ) which bloom 
at day-break confirms it. 

All this is again highly corroborated by the history of the 
evolution, which, when properly traced, is as interesting as the 
result, and makes certain moot points in the life of the Vedio 
goddess very luminous. It is expressly stated in the Visnu and 
other Purama that the churning of the Ocean was occasioned by 
the disappearance of Sri into it owing to the curse of Durvasas, 
and that she was known to be the daughter of Bhrgu in her 
previous existence. Now, who is Bhrgu ? The Bhrgus, indeed, 
figure in the ligveda as a clan of mighty Psis, like the Ahgirasas 
and the Atliarvans, but none of them individually receives the 
distinction of spacial mention. It is only in the Taittiriya-Upanisad 

^ i I- mm] 1 

* Sukta 

^ 1 R. V. 1. 48-6. 
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that we meet with a mythological personality of that name for the 
fir&t time. But then, it should be observed, he is* there said to be the 
son of Varuna^ and none of the members of the Bsi-clan. When 
we remember that * Bhrgu \ even in Classical Sanskrit, means a 
‘ precipice the mystery surrounding the mythical being is at 
once unravelled. He is either the rising mountain, or the 
‘ Lokaloka ’ — the chain of mountain that seems to encircle the 
earth. Viewed in this light, his paternal relation to Vanina ( the 
Lord of the sky ) becomes manifest. Again, Venus, the planet, 
is also called Bhrgu 's son ( Bhargava), as we may n .iv believe, 
because of his keeping close to the horizon throughout. Thus 
proximity or close succession was sufficient for the Vedic or 
post-'Vedic poets to establish some kind of family connection 
between a pair of natural objects or phenomena. Sri, the daughter 
of Bhrgu® ( Bhargavl ) and the sister of the Morning star, can, 
therefore, be none other than Usas who invariably clings to the 
rising mountain, like a young maiden to her father's side. 

How she disappeared into the ocean has been already referred 
to above. But the legend preserved in the Vlsnu and some other 
PuratTLas seems to be the poetic version of an old Usas myth 
which may be traced in the Rgveda. The reader of Usas hymns 
is startled, indeed, when he sees the mighty god Indra chastising 
the terrified celestial maiden-smashing her car in splinters, and 
chasing her to a great distance through the aerial space.'^ And 
yet, the enormity of the crime for which she is so mercilessly 
dealt with is scarcely proclaimed. We are simply told that the 
•fifending goddess was a * durhanayu * i. e. ‘a goer on the wrong 
track ' ( if ‘ ban ' means to ‘ go ' according to the Grammarians ' 
maxim g ) ; or, ‘ desirous of killing Indra ' ( if 

* han ' means to ‘ kill ' ). All Vedic scholars, so far as I kno w, 
have been at a loss to understand the exact motive or magnitude 
of Usas’ guilt. Even the great scholiast, Sayana, contents himself 
only with the paraphrase of the words, where we want an explana- 
tion of the myth. Now as a natural phenomenon this is intelli- 

1 Tait. U. ILL 2. 
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gible enough : Indra, the sun-god viewed as the dispeller of 
clouds and darkness, scares away the mild Usas by his superior 
effulgence. Her crime is, probably, nothing more than lingering 
a little longer even after sunrise on a cloudy day. Bui however 
we may explain the phenomenon, its mythological importance can 
never be overrated. For this is the very myth which is referred 
to, though in a slightly altered form, in the Ramayam^ and which 
later on developed into the grand puranic legend cf the Churning 
of the Ocean. The reference in the Rumayam is clearly to the earlier 
version of the exploit of the Vedic war-god against the gentle 
Usas. When young Rama, in obedience to the dictates of con- 
science and the universal law of chivalry, hesitated to kill the 
wicked Tadaka at the bidding of Visvamitra, the latter justifies 
the killing of a woman, provided it is beneficial to mankind •, and 
as an instance he cites god Visnu^s killing Bhrgu’s wife, who 
thought of ridding the world of indra.* Here w6 find Visnu, the 
guardian of the world, taking the place of Indra and shielding 
him from all intrigues and mishaps, while the intriguer is the 
wife of Bhrgu. Thus it is evident that Valmlki had the legend from 
some older source-perhaps an old Brahmana or gathS now lost — 
or, perhaps, from some other source than that of the Puranas, 
wherein Usas figured as the wife of Bhrgu instead of his daughter. 
But the difference is trivial when we remember that the change 
in the import of the word ‘ patni ' which, in early Vedic times 
meant simply a ’ protectress ' or ‘ governess ' is of subsequent 
date, and that a corresponding change in mythological outlook 
was but a foregone conclusiou. The legend in the Ramayam, 
therrfore, proves, first, that the wife of Bhrgu is none other than 
Usas ; and, secondly, that, notwithstanding certain minor differ- 
ences, the various versions about the disappearance of that god- 
dess are based on the same Vedic myth. 

And lastly, we behold her once more, rising from the Ocean 
when it was churned by the gods and demons. The episode of the 
‘ Churning of the Ocean’ is not only the oldest legend in the epics 
and the Puranas, but also the grandest and boldest that could be 
conceived by a poet’s fancy. The Visnu Purana unquestionably 
presents the older version of the story when it says that the divine 

1 2*T l\^ I 
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enterprise was for the recovery of the lost Sri. The epics, on the 
other hand, unanimously declare that the chief aim of the gods 
and demons in that undertaking ~ perilous even for them — was the 
acquisition of the Immortal Drink (Amrta). And though they de- 
scribe the appearance of Sri or Laksmi in glowing words, they do 
not connect the event with anything like her past history. Ac- 
cording to the Puranic account, the reappearance of Sri is an event 
of far greater moment for the gods than the gain of the * Amrta ’ 
as their hearty reception of the goddess followed by an outburst 
of spontaneous hymn clearly testifies. But this reincarnation of 
the goddess, and, indeed the whole story of the churning of the 
Ocean becomes intelligible enough, when we remember that the 
grand conception underlying it originated with the change in 
the import of the word ‘ Samudra ’ at the close of the Vedic 
period, and that the post-Vedic poet or poets were capable 
of preserving the old myths by giving them a new lease of 
life. It is clear to anyone tolerably acquainted with the Rgveda 
that the word ‘Samudra ' denotes there the mfd-air-region ^ 
( antariksa ) as well as the terrestrial sea. However, in course 
of time, like many other Pgvedic words, it became restricted in 
its import, and stood for one object only. If, therefore, the dau- 
ghter of Bhrgu, who, as we have already seen, is none other than 
Usas, vanishes into, and emerges again from, the ‘ Samudra it 
is a change in the theological outlook rather than in the natural 
phenomenon-a change in the import of word and not in fact. 
It is not necessary for our purpose to trace here the previous his- 
tory of the other ‘ gems \ though, on a closer examination, that 
also may be found, at least in part, to conform to the same mode 
of explanation as above. ^ The whole episode of ‘ Samudra-Man- 

1 Compare, for instance, ^ etc, R. V. X, 114, 4 

also X, 123, 2; where SSyai^a remarks | 

® Thus it is clear why the moon is reckoned among the fourteen 
* gems if only we remember the change in the meaning of the word 
‘ Bamudra’. And the desire-yielding cows ^ )who rose up from 

the ocean at the same time can be no other than the whose 

abode is ‘ antariksa \ and who manifests herself in the sweet and pure 
utterances of the wise. That sweet words serve the purpose of man in 
the highest degree was admitted in early Vedio times and hence ‘speech’, 
was said to be a bounteous cow; Compare, I Again, 

Air^vata^ Indra’s elephant, is none other than the white cloud that floats ip 
th, 4ntariksa. Cf. sji|V4 I 1. 36. 
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thana ^ is, indeed, a legend which proves that while Brahmanio 
ritualism was fast developing in the post-Vedic period, the Bra- 
hmanic Muse also was keeping pace along with it. And our 
only misfortune is that the names of those gifted sons of the Muse 
who left a rich and considerable heritage to the authors of the 
Epic and the present Purartas should have been so easily con- 
signed to oblivion. 

And, lastly, Laksml’s union with Vispu amply bears out her 
Vedic origin and character as traced above by us. That Visnu 
is the sun at the meridian is a conclusion of Yaska who 
identifies all the Adityas with the solar deity. When, there- 
fore, we behold the goddess taking refuge with Visiiu, 
the most high and popular of later mythology, we but 
realise what is anticipated in the Rgveda , where the 
morning sun is described as chasing ITsas-the rosy dawn-like 
a man who pursues a youthful maiden. As the worthy consort of 
the chief of the Hindu Trinity, LaksmI has equally risen in dignity 
and divinity, and now exercises a far greater influence on modern 
Hindu society than she did in the times of the Vedic Rsis, For 
there are few high-class Hindu house-holds now-a-days where at 
least one female-wife or daughter-is not christened with one of 
her names. Immortal Dawn, in the words of a Vedic poet, dis- 
appears only to rise again. 



SAMAKANGANASUTRADHAtiA AND 
YUKTIKALPATAHU. 

Whether these works are productions of one and the same 
king Bhoja of Dhara Nagarl. 

BY 

P. A. Mankad 

( N. B. and 51%'" are abbreviations for 

and ) 

1 In the foreword to Mr. Narendranatli Law 

writes — The evidence brought together by the learned Editor 
( Pandita Ishvara Chandra Sastri ) in the preface, points to the 
11th. century A, D. as the probable and generally accepted time 
of its composition, and to its reputed author, King Bhoja, to be no 
other than the Bhoja Parmara of Dhara Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganapati Sastri, in his preface to Part I, says that 

the author of the work as mentioned in it is Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Bhoja Deva who is probably the same Bhoja of Dhara who 
ruled over Malwa in the 1st part of the 11th century, A. D. and to 
whom many important works are ascribed, such as 

etc. 

In the preface of the same work, Part II, he says “ The Subject 
matter being the work need not possess the characteristics 
of a literary work. Nevertheless, it is remarkable for its sweet 
and simple Kftvya style. It is for this reason, that I said in the 
let volume that the author of the work is the same King Bhoja 
of Dhara who wrote and other works, and to whom 

is ascribed a high place in the domain of 

2 It would, thus, appear that both the editors are unanimous 
as regards the fixing of authorship on one and the same indivi- 
dual, viz. King Bhoja of Dhara Nagarl. The former adduces 
exhaustive evidence from extraneous materials, while the latter 
is content only with the solitary internal factor-sweet and simple 
kftvya style, and colophons, besides, perhaps. 
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3 Now, 5^%® is composed by while is the 

product of has references, in the body 

of the work to and as is clear from various extracts 

interspersed in the book itself. This very fact shows that some 
other ^TaT and ^rsT^ v/ere authors of works treating of subjects 
flealt with in 37%°. ( It may be pointed oat, by the bye, that 

none of the extracts of >TT^ and in a*r%” has’ been found in 

^JTTripoT®. ) Further, one comes across a writer by name ^Trsrrr^T 
vide Pages 78, 178, 199 of the 3rd part ( T%^m5r ) of 
Tirrar, of the Travancore Sanskrit Series ; Dr. Rajendralal Mitter, 
moreover, in his “ Antiquities of Orissa mentions as many as 
a dozen or more Bhojas who have flourished from the Vedic times 
downwards to the 12th century A. D. The majority of them, if 
not all, were reported to be not only patrons of literature, bub to 
be, themselves, endowed with literary abilities of a very high 
order. This problem of authorship when viewed from the point 
of so many Bhojas assumes a complicated aspect. 

4. Unless the learned editors have been in possession of mate* 
rials to definitely lead them to the conclusion that the same 
King Bhoja was the author of the works, I venture to hold that 
mere mention of the name Bhoja or of works 5?%'" and ^RTriTOT®, 
in works of other writers, could not be the conclusive warrant 
for the statement advanced by the editors. I regret, I am not in 
possession of the reasons which have prompted them to reach the 
conclusions they have arrived at. I, for my part, have tried to 
study comparatively the works under reference from the internal 
evidence alone and have mainly confined myself to the position 
which bears on and more than anything else. 

5 a To start with, let the benedic ory stanzas speak for them- 
selves — 

^ II R II III aucl 

in 

These, by themselves, tend, though to a very slight degree, 
to justify the position I have undertaken to emphasize, in m 

$ I Annals, B. O. R. 1. ] 
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mnoh as the author in the one (^1%° ) distinctly displays a lean- 
ing towards while that in the other (^innrip'if “ ) towards 

b Colophons — gf% " has, at the end of every gTO, “ f TfT ’fT'rsT- 
g*Tfr gf?fe: ”, and, at the close of the hook, the 
colophon runs as “ %r^ 

The colophon in ^TWigor® at the end of every stwr runs ns 
“?T% etc.” These 

colophons, too, are suggestive. The author ofgf%® is only a 
*T?TTnT’^T3T?T3T, while that of is a personality with higher 

attributes, *Tfrfrsm%T3TUt3^. if these colophons, were really 
meant to signify what they actually connote, the only feasible 
Inference would be that when merely a iT5'f^T3TT composed 

51 ^® while tWTTgHJT® came to be composed later on, in the height 
of his glory, when he had become JTWnTjTrf^TTjm^rjTfsr. In these 
days, we are quite familiar with instances of assumption of 
successive appellations such as WfTOsrr, ^TPfisrrfuTTST, Tniig, 

^ etc. by individuals in their different stages of life and thus 
nfTyrsTuTsrcTJT and ifTfr^rarf^n^rWi^^, may, for aught one can 
say, apply to one and the same person, as one advances in 
material and intellectual prosperity ; and on this very account, 
I will dismiss these colophons, too. The author ofg7%® makes a 
direct mention of the names, both of himself and his work (the 
benedictory verses on the 1st page are closely followed by a 
verse ), w'hile the author of WTHIp®!® 

is very modest in as much as he remains quite silent in this 
respect. 

c The treatment of subjects in HRTr^pot® follows the 
Pauranik method, in as much as the subject matter is dealt with 
in the form of a dialogue between ( the first and foremost 

exponent of Architecture, especially of the rtR^ school ) and his 
disciples. The manner of treatment in gf%® is not so. 

d Further, trnp® and RTHpoT®, both, have jfw general- 
ly ; only the closing verses which sum up the contents, of every 
3TOTTR in the latter are mostly composed of RRfrTs of more than 
8 syllables in a ^ while 5 % ® on the contrary, is interspersed 
in the body of gf%s throughout, with longer verses, 
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Vide Pages 

Verses 

17 

, 328 

50 

348 

03 

454 

78 

91 

80 

4 

83 

20 to 22 

87 

61 to 67 

90 

90 to 93 

91 

101 

etc. etc. 

etc. etc. 


G. '1 he benedictory stanzas, colophons, mention or absence 
of names of authors and works, after the opening: verses, as also 
the justification or otherwise of the names assigned to the works- 
these, in combination, if not singly, may assist one in the work 
of differentiation of authorship to a certain extent, though not so 
much as the substantial internal evidence which follows and 
which, I presume, will lead one to the irresistible conclusion as 
regards the non-identity of authorship of these two works. For 
a positive assertion that the one or tie other was the King Bhoja 
of internal evidence is totally wanting in both. All the 

same, there is no doubt that is the product of the King 

Bhoja of 

7 Writings of authors belonging to any department of know- 
ledge are generally characterized by their individual or personal 
stamp. Turn to any domain of knowledge, say Poetry, Literature, 
Science etc. and one is sure to be impressed by this personal 
stamp. This is, moreover, prominently brought out in works, 
especially when they have emanated from one and the same 
author. Plays of Shakespeare, novels of Walter Scott, writings 
of Kalidasa etc. will bear out, on comparative study, the above 
statement in a marked manner. Such a characteristic feature 
is manifested in a variety of ways— common words and set 
phrases, similarity of ideas, the diction etc. It is only when one 
fails to recognize any of these common traits of language and 
ideas, in works which are ordinarily ascribed to the same author, 
that one has, perforce, to set about thinking as to the real author- 
ship of these works. When the above test is applied to 
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and the oonolusioiiB are in favour of the contention that 

these productions cannot be of one and the same individual 
King Bhoja of Dharft. 

a Single words . — 5r%® displays an unusual though distinct 
terminology of technical words which has no place in 
I append them in parallel columns for easy verification. 


??? ( a fortress ) 

Not to be found , but 
is used instead. 


( an enclosure ) 

ditto 

srr^R 

srw ( broad ) 



( breadth ) 

W^nrT ( an objectionable 

n 


combination ) 

»» 


( a plan ) 

»» 


( a bedstead ) 

^«rur?r ( a head piece of 

♦» 


of a bedstead ) 

( a foot piece 

»* 


of a bedstead ) 

( a side piece of 
a bedstead ) 

.J 

»> 



*5 

qr^ 


( a room near the 
gate of a palace ) 

(V. 410) 

I 

1 

I Measures of 
'c length 

Tra^sr 

J 

Names of 16 kinds of wtf 
N ames of 8 kinds of 
Names of 18 kinds of ^rr^fr 
a kind of 

^ror and ) 
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Names of 12 kinus of Not to be found 


Tnrsrr, „ 

etc. etc. etc. 

While the above words are profusely used in 5?%®, most of 
. them, if not all, are conspicuous by their total absence in 
Moreover, one whole chapter is devoted, in the latter, tc an ex- 
position of definitions of technical words and yet it is surprisinj; 
to note that the definitions of 
Tr^isTiTTsfr, 

3TTf^5r, ^r^xr^rr^, 

^ WH5T ( 8'*. 87 88 ), ^ ( 447 ) fT-5, m, TT%, 
( 450-451 ) P. 81 V. 19 etc. etc. which are ^iven in 5r%® 
are absolutely wanting: therein. fr%® has ^T^T^rrT. wr^rT etc. 
whereas or® has etc. Similarly 

3TSf»T of the latter are replaced by 3T^g[r§[, tT^frS[5??, 
3Ff5'^5rg[?5 etc. in fT%®. 


b Set phrases . — To illustrate, the expressions which are very 
current in ST%® are rarely met with in ?Trrn^®; 1 append parallel 
phrases — the most common combination for length and breadth. 


qi%° has 


while HlT^r^® has 

srrqTJT-mmf 


Turn to any description where length and breadth are concerir 
ed and you will find that g;f%® will invariably show 

while for the same meanii^g, has dilferent 

expressions. 


2T%® has hardly 350 verses bearing on ^T^rn and ^5 in com- 
parison with nr® which is several times bigger than 51%° 

in this respect, and yet, even in that small compass, the ordinary 
combination for length and breadth — occurs as 
many as 14 times. and as many as 12 times 

and ^rrernr-sr^R twice in 5r%% whereas the same combination 
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scarcely finds a place in ; ^^arrf is used 

only 3 times and that, too, in a sense rather diiferent from the 
one pointed out above, while and trw are never used in such 
a combination at all, in 

c. Similarity or otherwise of treats of for 

the ordinary run of the populace as well as for higher personages, 
culminating in the residential seats etc. for divinities. It in- 
cludes principles of design and many cognate subjects at great 
length. It is as exhaustive in the treatment of the subject matter, 
srpcg in its various aspects, as it is logical in its method of handl- 
ing it. As such, it deserves rightly to be styled a standard work 
in the school of Indian Architecture. ^1%® in comparison 
with the above, is merely a specialized epitome of a certain 
section of It, all the same, covers an extra ground in that 

it includes in its treatment, all the paraphernalia of royalty, sucli 
as the appendages of a King ( etc. ), 

his ornaments ( various kinds of Tr^Ts ) horses, elephants, 

bulls, animals of draught and conveyances, ships etc. etc. 

is thus, restricted in its treatment of the principles of ; 
and yet, withal, it is, as its name implies, really a so for 

as its ^rHJs go. Each page bristles with some unusual or original 
conception, not commonly met with in an exhaustive 

and all embracing work on 7r?g. 

I append hereunder a number of these ideas — 

c 1 Various are the considerations that go to guide the selec- 
tion of a site for buildings, townships etc. ; one of them is 'vT^, 
declination or “ lie of the ground site This '57^, it may be 
stated, may be in one direction, or it may he concurrent in two 
or more directions. The form which the consideration of this 
problem assumes, becomes the more complex, the more directions 
are involved in it. One generalization, however, emerges from 
these considerations re. m.) and it is-that a direction ranging 
anywhere between North and East is acceptable for the selection 
of a site for buildings. trJTTrfur'' equally with many other works 
on mentions this aspect of in a more or less detatiled 
manner. The only correspondence that has been established in 
that work has reference to the slope of the site, and the direction 
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in general ( without any reference to an extra element ) in which 
it runs. 0*/%®, on the other hand, introduces a third and unique 
element in this consideration. This third element is 
over and above the slope and ^:eneral direction of run of the site. 
The introduction of this extra element is a deviation from the 
general rule so far as of is concerned. All the same, 

Lhe absence of this phase of in an exhaustive treatise like 
nrmr^®, wherein, by the bye, two exclusive chapters dealing 
with Royal Palaces, over and above general specifications scatter- 
ed in several chapters in the body of the book have been intro- 
duced, cannot but he striking and thought provoking. 

c 2 Books on ^3 in their earlier portions begin with a 
description of units of measurements which vary with the nature 
of the Measures of all kinds required for the smallest 

e. g. bedsteads, mouldings, ornaments etc., to the largest 

e. g. streets, townships, highways across the country etc. are 
prescribed at great length in These measures start 

from the lowest basic unit i. e. a very minute particle of dust 
floating in the air, and rise, in gradational series, eventually to 
the highest etc. Such an all embracing nature of these 

tables notwithstanding, it is really surprising to notice that a 
kind of measurement used in the design of several Royal 
Appendages, and defined in fT%® has not even been hiiitecl at in 
This system of measurement is allied to the decimal 
system used for Scientific purposes, as each succeeding measure 
in this system forms a multiple of ten with regard to the one 
preceding it. This table of measures is appended hereunder for 
facility of reference. 


10 

f^fTs of 

a king make 

one 


10 


M 

one 


10 


>) 

one 


10 

TT^H^S 

»» 

one 


10 



one 


10 



one 

Tiirq^rjfT 

10 


»1 

one 

^r3T^5r. 
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c 3 Similarly, there is another table of measures where n 9 
takes the place of 10 as under — 


9 


make 

one 


9 


»» 

one 

nnr 

9 

nuts 

1} 

one 

grR 

9 

qrsTs 

»/ 

one 


9 


7 > 

one 



It would be tiresome if I were to jot down in details all the 
uncommon ideas. I shall, therefore, content myself with a bare 
enumeration of some of them. 

c 4 Division of ST^rfr into 16 kinds with its terminolo;?y in 
accordance with their dimensions measured by 

c 5 Determination of the dimensions of a from the 

of a King. 

c 6 Specification for a locality fit for and the excep- 

tions thereto in the case of 

c 7 Determination of 8 kinds of when measured by 

c 8 Division of ) into 18 kinds as derived from a 

formula length x breadth, including their effects on occupants. 

19 

c 9 Correspondence between and the fixation of cardinal 
points of a 

c 10 Functions of three doorwaj^s Tl^rTg^rv, q-Rgpr, and srqrfrT in 
a and the varying distances of arrw in the case of each. 

c 11 12 Kinds of determined from at the 

times of birth of kings, their names, dimensions, (?r^) 

the number of doorways with varying colours of STffcTrH, and 
houses covered by of different colours, suitable for every one 
of them. 

c 12 Disposition of minerals on the top of bouses to ward off 
evil influences, even death. 

c 13 Adjustments of measurements for 8 pieces of timber 
in ^j^fT of 8 kinds from to including their 

names. 

Q 14 its numbers in and dimensions. 
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8 The non-existence of ideas expressed above could not be 

made to construe that the author of ® was not aware at 

least of some, if not all. Verses 9 and 10, page 62, Part I 

etc. 

The author may have ignored them or rather thought it in- 
significant, on account of rare usage etc, for incorporation of 
them in a standard work. The author of 5T%®, on the other 
hand, has made the most of them, as he includes them in the 5%8 
which form the products of a 

It stands to reason to assume that one or two view points 
could be left out of consideration from a standard treatise as 
is. When, however, a host of views on diverse matters 
is conspicuous by its absence, the question of penmenship 
assumes an unusual character. 

9 Now, the last and at the same time, the most unrefutable 
factor in deciding the authorship — The Contrast in Speci- 
fications — 

a sanctions 3Tr^r^, jtpt, and 

months as acceptable for starting the construction of houses, 
vide. V. 212. 





on the other hand, lays down that in this respect, 
and bring down destruction of beasts and servants 
respectively to occupants of such houses. Vide verses 6 and 7, 
page 246, Fart I. 


■y'- "N *s - -* 





I JTTt WS’ ... ... il vs II 


h Certain kinds of trees are considered as objectionable in 
the vicinity of Royal Palaces, temples, and dwelling houses in 
townships. The following verses describe them and it will be 
found that is included in the list of trees as being not ac- 
ceptable in Verses 130-131, page 255, Part I. 

5T MiuitfKcjJifivirn a a 

Cr5f5T?9F1 I 

if 5T afnnt u a 

7 [ Annals^ B. 0* E* L ] 
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on the contrary, prescribes this very as a bringar 

of prosperity — 

TTsr m n«rcTT f ?rT, ii ii 

»Twr I 

sfrafr f%33T RrrnTTTT^fTr II II 

c ^nwipoT® Part I, page 67 Verses 19-20-21. 

^f#ninTVRVcr«T^Rf«jm*rsjy^: i 

f%^ rTig^^trTHT«r Jrifin: i 
p*4i'ul ?rfrR5(%5r?rTR't5 ii ii 

gpa?i%*r: Rri't.grr: i 

P" ^ »T^5r?T: II II 
Again — Ibid, page 154 Verse, 5. 

p ^ nm prt^sgrrR Rr%Tf: ii 


^wmpot®, it will be clear from the above, specifiea certain 
trees as unfit for building materials, ( qffarpfrSr JlHitJl ). Further, 
while specifying the usefulness or otherwise of different kinds of 
timber for spriTST (bedstead), STRST (seat) etc, the author of ^WTffHir® 
adds that whatever timber is undesirable as a building material 
is equally so, so far as those articles of furniture are concerned. 
I%R is one of the trees Included in the above list as unsuitable 
for building purposes. Evidently, therefore, it cannot be accepted 
as a useful material for the articles of furniture mentioned above. 
Moreover, the use of tree which is unsuitable for ordinary 
eTPgff even, should be absolutely prohibited according to tTHrnpoi® 
in ths construction of as the latter forms a specialized 

kind of 3TTOW. gR> ® , on the contrary, prescribes this very ( *lfr ) 
objectionable material for use in one of the 8 kinds of 
and attributes to that timber, besides, the property of bestowing 
on the user. Prosperity, Victory, Wealth and Health. Verses 
372 to 374, page 53 5I%® are quoted as under, 

HW|4il8'n'^?!TT II 11 

qjr%T«gRrf??rw 5r%^: ii ii* 

^ ’g prafnpf I 

II i|\SV 11^ 
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Not only is thus very positive { Verses 377 and 378 ) in 
■peoifioations but, also, it does not brook any the slightest devia- 
tion whatsoever from its prescriptions except on penalty of death, 

d In the design of any its dimensions-via, length, 
breadth and height or thickness, are arrived at after due adjust* 
ments made in accordance with certain principles laid down 
for it. Those principles are embodied in the form of certain 
relations or formulas which constitute the arifs of a 
In this connection, be it noted that the choice of dimensions 
is deemed most happy when it (^T^) secures the greatest 
satisfaction of these relations. The greater the agreement of 
these relations it secures, the closer it approximates to an ideal 
stage dimensionally. These stlps are srnr, ?TfTr etc. 

Their number varies with different writers, the maximum reach- 
ing as high as 27. It is not the purpose here to enter into the 
details of these formulas and the rules to be observed thereunder, 
except for a certain arithmetical technicality in their derivations, 
anu’s are 8 in number, determined by remainders in the division 
of length X breadth 
8 

Similarly, sgirs are also 8 obtained by remainders of the divi- 
sion of iTgnr 
8 

sf^s are 27 determined in the same way, from remainders 
in length X breadth x 8 
27. 

Remainders in give 3 31^: and so 

3 

forth, for 9 aTTTs where the divisor is 9, 

It may be pointed out that in a division, the remainders can 
never equal, but should invariably be less by one than the divisor. 
Thus the arm's, anrs, ^^s, aSr^r^s and airrs could never be 8, 8, 
27, 3 and 9 ( equal to the divisors in each case ) but should be one 
less viz. 7, 7, 23, 2 and 8, though really they are not so. An 
anomaly such as this is common not only to rrrrrrifor'’ but many, 
other books on trrtj also. It is, strange, however, that is 

free from this anomaly, e. g. 18 kinds of in that work are 
derived from 18 remainders left out of length x breadth the 

19 

divisor being one more than the kinds of irr^. 
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Divergence in speoificatione as to the number of doorwajs 
in is so wide that there could be no reconciliation in the 
view points of both 5f%® and ^WtnpnT°. 5r%° page 38 lays down, 


ar R^»|gt ?r i 

fmfH; u ii 


on the other hand, in sfl^irPT 30th which treats of 
in details, prescribes 4 doorways in various palaces described 
therein, e. g. 


?<«pff5nT-Verse 6 etc. 

STlj^^-Verse 42 SS^3T?T^^rf^ ff'rRmnrm«<m 1 
fR#W5-Verse 57 its sfrrpr ll 

^Tlofr’s^-Verse 98 ii 

5I?frm^5IRr-Verse 117 ?Tonm*i^ i 

5ifJTWT?r fwuTffsd 5>5fH5r?n^ ii 


10 The above illustrations of divergent specifications, it is 
believed, are sufficient to show the non-identity of authors. If 
the authors of gr%° and ^fr^rf=ar® were one and the same in- 
dividual, it would be wellnigh impossible to reconcile such 
diametrically opposite prescriptions. It is as plain as anything 
that one and the same person would never dictate in one and the 
same breadth, specifications conflicting one with the other in such 
a marked manner. Under the circumnstances, no room is left but 
to accept the contention of different Bhojas as authors of 5%« 
and ^JTUipno. 

11 To sum up, the opening verses, colophons, manner and 

method of treatment, dissimilarity in language as revealed by 
non-existence of several words and set phrases, and in ideas, by 
the total absence of certain conceptions, in some places, and 
complete divergence in others — all these peculiarities both in the 
subject matter and method of treatment— go to prove beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the works have emanated from different 
individuals and that if one of these is the product of King Bhoja 
of the other can never be his. 



I'URTHEH light on RAVANA.*S LANKA LOCATED IN 
CENTRAL INDIA FROM VALMIKTS RAMAYANA 

By 


M. y. Kibe, m. a. 
I 


In 8 paper of m^ne read before the XVII International Con- 
gress of Orientalists held at Oxford, I have given mileage of 
the distance between Citrakuta and Kiskindha as 98. 


Thus four Yojanas as stated in Aranyakapda ( 3 ) Sarga 11 
Slokas 38 and 39 were interlocated by me as 32 miles, and three 
Krosas in Aranyakanda Sarga 5 sloka 69 as 6 miles, I did so in 
other places too. 


The above mileage can be tested from the distance between 
two known places viz. the Qahga at its junction with YamunS at 
Allahabad and the Citrakuta Mountain situated in the Banda 
District of the United Provinces in the North-west or West of 
Allahabad. 


In Ayodhyakanda ( 2 ) Sarga 54 and Slokas 28 and 29 Bhara- 
dvSja whose hermitage was on the junction on the Gahga and 
Yamuna informs Rama that 10 Krosas from there was situated 
the mountain Citrakuta where he should stay. Thus: — 




I 


f%5rf^ WfTt 

In the next Sarga in Slokas 4' to 6 he gives further directions 
for reaching the place. He says that from the junction of the two 
Rivers, the Ganges and YamunS, they should follow the latter 
upwards from its mouth and having raached an old landing place 
they should cross it by making a boat and reach a big Nyagrodha 
tree which has big leafy branches and after having gone only a 
Krosa further, they will see a blue forest. Thus:~ 



1^4 Anmts of tix Bixindarhar Oriental kesearch insHtuU 

nyr ^ rg n^ ft: 





H ^ qP Rft gf H 

HsT ^ HfHhprSt I 

rmt JT?T5H •' 

^" li i r q T d rmt »r?grT ’*T*Rg ii 

Tne Muni Bharadvaja also adds in the Sloka 9 that he has been 
often over this road to Citrakuta. Thus: — 

5flr «T5«iTf«?5rf^q JTfr: Jmr il 

Accordingly Rama made a boat and having put Site on It 
first, crossed the river ( Slokas 18 and 19 ). Thus: — 

55# ^rWT^: I 

3TT^ jr«m #THt Ii 

aw: rneu4^a tflr^ ^i;rT<T m T^ i 

Having done so they went a distance of one Eroia, they 
wandered in the forest of YamunS, evidently this being the same 
place which is mentioned in Sloka 8 (supra) and Sloka 33. Thus:- 

war ipwt ii 

wfw ^wTTg; q*Tr<, f^ar 

Later when Bharata came with his army in the wake of Rims 
to the hermitage of BhSradTSja and asked for the whereabouts of 
the former, he pointed out that three and half Yojanas from there 
was the Citrakuta Mountain where R&ma was staying. As 
Bharata was accompanied by a big retinue BhSradySja pointed 
out to him another route but the distance although mentioned in 
two different methods of calouiating it, viz. Erotas and Yojanas, 
10 Ero^as ( i. e. 20 miles ) are almost equal to 3^ Yojanas ( I. e, 
about 9 Erosas ), having regard to perhaps different places for 
crossing the river ( Yamuna ) as the route pointed out is to the 
South or South-west ( Sarga 92, Slokas 10, 11, 13, and 14). Thus-*- 
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S T « ?o H 

, * , ••• .... ... 

3^ 'TT*#>TraT5r ^ ?rfT I (I ?? II 

^SpT ^ »iT»nir Hsq^omg- ^ i 
»rsrsrif^«n¥.orf 5f%5fT grf^m n ii 

*T5T*irJr HtTT l II II 

Having followed this direction Bharala came ro the vicinity of 
Citrakuta and said to his chief edviser that the place pointed 
out by Bhfiradvaja had been reached ( Sarga 93, and Slokas 6, 7 
"and 8 ). Thus-' — 

t#mRf »TT%ort gT«j, ii ^ u 

«ff% Sim: ^ H ^ ^iTTfnft sniBr^rq; ii vs n 

aw fiifTf«r;n|7 fw i 

iiff - rs i y r ^ n « ii 

The description of the bluish forest has rfcterence to what was 
stated in Sarga 55, Sloka 8 supra. Now the shortest distance 
between the bank of the Yamuna aud Citrakuta is between 20 
and 30 miles, although it is 80 miles by rail from the junctions of 
the two riyers. 

This test should leave no doubt as regards the distance 
between Citrakuta and Kiskindha as calculated by me in my 
last paper. 

II 

In the 32nd Sarga of Aranyakanda ( 4 ) it is stated that when 
Surpanakha saw TriMras, Khara and Dusana with their army 
killed by Rsima singly, filled with grief she went to Lanka, 
protected by Ravana, from DandakSranya, ( Sloka 3 ). Thus •* — 

^sT*rm TrwoT«TTf%fTT^ i! b ii 

Then Ravana went to the stables, asked his charioteer to yoke 
the mules who did it in a moment and in his golden chariot 
came to the ocean. ( Sarga 35, Slokas 4, 5, C and 7 ). Thus 

m^^ i w! Hat *rm i 


fH ^ W t <«IH I ff W: H< f t a' < rH[l^lt II 5f II 
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ssTolt^ ;FiTf«r5%rar5F*T: • 

TST fT^?nf*r*RTf tHto; h h a 

11 ^ a 

TTgnpTTmfH: ?fnTRc ii ii 

He then Crossed the sea and in a lovely and beautiful place 
in the forest saw the Raksasa named Marica ( Sarga Ibid Slokas 
37 and 38 ). Thus = — 

# 5 jpgr irt ’th i 

5^^ ^5TT'fT^ II II 

Jnfr% n a 

Ravsna induced Marica to accompany him on his chariot to 
the place where Rama was staying to decoy Slta ( Sarga 42, 
Slokas 7, 8, 9 and 11 ). Thus •• — 

OTWHirni ^ I...II » a 

?rsrE I...II '•a 

(THt TR«nTTfT% rawRmg h i 

anw ^nrg: cTWi^STiTW^ ii % » 

II ? 0 a 

’TO??! ^pr5R?irer*i cTrn i 

gw HfJTTfr^ ngmit grsfnETTm: a n i: 

It is noteworthy that it is particularly stated in the passage 
underlined that from their hermitage ( that of Marica ) they came 
soon to the place where Rama had built hie cottage. 

It appears that while Ravana came to the place in a chariot, 
which was destroyed by Jatayu, when the former was taking 
Slta away, on his way back he had the use of a sort of a gUder 
( Sarga 67, Slokas 17 and 20 ). Thus = — 

... ... ii ?\9 » 

... 11?^ II 

11 II 

ifiiiiTHTfrv lgfr«rira;...H ii 
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In Kiskindhakanda ( ^ ) Sarga 6, Slokas 9, 10 and 11 Sugriva 
says that he saw S!ta being dragged by Ravana wheii seeing 
him and his followers she threw down on the peak her covering 
garment and some ornaments It is however not clear from this 
nor from a similar description of the manner of her being taken 
away by Sampati in Sarga 58 and Sloka 15 whether she was being 
dragged on earth or by air. Thrs •* — 

ff^oTT Tmr fHT mm n ^ ii 


ii ?? II 

Tf^mTOTT mn ^ ii ii 

It will be evident from the above narrative that neither In the 
journey of Ravana, with Marioa, to Janasthana, where Rama was 
staying, nor on his return journey with Sita, is there any men- 
tion of the formidable obstruction of the ocean. On the contrary 
he seems to have crossed it easily. It clearly appears that he had 
to use two chariots one to the sea from Lafika and other from 
the hermitage of Marica, which was near to the sea. Aranya- 
kanda ( 3 ) Sarga 35, Slokas 37 and 10. Thus : — 

# g Jimr mi i 

II II 

grmjf T«T*m«rTg ii h 

III 

Now those who maintain that the the sea or the ocean which 
surrounded the island of Lanka was in the South of India base 
their argument on the mention of the names of Mountains Sahya. 
Malaya and Mahendra, which are well known mountains at the 
extreme end of the Southern peninsula of India. ( Yuddhakfinda 
( 6 ), Sarga 4 Slokas 73, 74, 95. 96 and 97 ). Thus 

1...11 11 

tttt: 1...11 vs« ii 


»T|pir«T»T ^ 11 11 

ag: ti %% 11 

. II II 


8 ( Annals, B. O. R. L ] 
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But apart from the fact that this lengthy Sarga appears to be 
later interpolation, there is evidence to show that the Malaya 
and Mahendra were the names of forts or peaks near Kiskindha. 

In Aranyakanda ( 3 ) Sarga 72, Sloka 12, it is stated that 
Sugriva had to live on the mountain Bsyamiika which spread 
up to Pampa, which was a lake ( Aranyakanda Sarga 73, Sloka 
11). Thus:— 

and 

nn: 'R’rt jtrt *rRT^q-»j i 

In Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ) Sarga 2 it is stated that seeing Rima 
in the; neighbourhood of Rsyamuka (Sarga 1, Sloka 129) 
Sugriva and his followers became terrified ( Sarga 2, Sloka 1 ) 
fearing that Vali had sent them ( Sloka 13 ). Then Hanuraan 
assured them that the place where they were standing i. e. the 
hill named Malaya, on which was situated Rsyamuka, was 
beyond the pale of Vali ( Sloka 14 ). Thus: — 

^ 


n 


wwTRrtrsTTTm i 


That the place mentioned above was in the neighbourhood of 
Rsyamiika is seen from Sarga 3 Slokas 1, 2 and 21 to 23. Thus:- 

ap^ »TfT?»THr I 

II ^ || 


XTTHtSt f JTfRJT^Tr I 


rRh- W RW W^TRU^f... | 
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Then Hanumin went to Rsyaiauka itself which was the abode 
of Sugriva ( Aranyakapda ( 3 ) sarga li Sloka 12 supra), to Mala 
yagiri from where they had seen Rama and his brother wander- 
ing near Rsyamhka Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ), Sarga 5, Sloka 1. 
Thus:— 

fjrrrg; *rr?i h nri^ i 
tT^T TRt II ? II 

Vali, the opponent of Sugriva, lived at Kiskindha ( Kiskiudha- 
kanda ( 4 ) Sarga 11, Sloka 21 ). Thus: — 

gr^fir jttjt nfruw: i 

smTfH gr^rr. ^'ring; ii ii 

This place was at a distance of one Yojana ( 4 miles ) from the 
hermitage of M.’tahga (Sarga 11, Slokas 46, 47 and 48 ). Thus: — 
’Tgra ^ JTf gsF^irrjm: i 
fi »?i7 irfrwTgTT%fR?[; ii ii 

tift^sr ^Tf^nra; 1...11 V's ii 
n# i,..ii v<i 11 

This hermitage of Matahga was at a distance of 12 miles from 
Janasthana, where Rama had lost his wife ( Aranyakanda ( 3 ) 
Sarga 69, Slokas 5 and 8 ). Thus. 

HHi’TT :3rT^«rT5Tn%^'i^ ir«T Tr^rtr i 
^^jTT'rq- m ii h ii 

rTH: ^ ir?wr wrfrfr i 

5pr?i[TT»r^rJTfH^f?T frfT^r:>llTTFHt II <S II 

From Rsyamuka Sugriva was asked to immediately proceed 
to Kiskindha ( Sarga 1 1, Slokas 12 and 14 ). Thus: — 

fiffe^svif flTR- Jpsjj I...II II 

?gff^ iff^T T%f^5=^T c|t%st: iffre; i...ii || 

Sugriva was hotly pursued by Vali upto Malaya forest (Slokas 
22 and 23 ). Thus: — 

grfsRTf^: in%t^ u 

a H7%^ sffT 5nTiT?m*^fi: i 
^ iTfrfPf; ii R'i ii 
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RSma aooompauied by Laksmana and Sugriva went to Kis- 
kindhS from Rsyamuka. In the way they mot a broken grove 


named Sapta Janasthana. From here they saw Eiskindh& 
( Ssrga 13, Slokas 1, 13, 29 and Sarga 14. Sloka 1 ). Thus: — 

^5T*rm f^rat q Tf^^ TTTrrgmr < i : ii ? » 


M 5 w=r rgl^ 

^ jTrgr i 

fTTvnrf II II 


jr?gT 1...11 ? 11 

All this description shows that there was not much distance 
between Rsyamuka and Kiskindba. The latter was in a valley 
( Sarga 27,’ Sloka 1 and Sarga 26, Sloka 7 ). Thus:— 

§ f?f(t in%% i...ii ? 11 

f*n fir%?T ^?rr»TwrfgmHt 5 tf% l■..ll n 
This is made clear in Sarga 31 Sloka 16, Thus^ — 
rTHm^W^roTT ?#rr 3 r 1 

fjnfrir^Tfs^Tiicy. firrTHfs 11 1 1 

and Rftma with his brother went to live on the Prasravana 
Mountain ( Sarga 27, Sloka 1 ). Thus: — 

3 TT^fr ^ wrar Tm: T*rR»j; 11 ? 11 

In the neighbourhood also were in the North a peak and in 
the South a peak named Kailasa and on the East a river flowing 
by a peak known as Trikuta ( Sarga 27, Slokas 14, 15, 16, 26 and 
27). Thus:— 

am m ^T^TTiT: CT*ra[ 1...11 11 

11 II 

trr^prarffjff ^ 1 

jj^nn: 11 11 

^TT T%f«^'vrr I 

n 11 
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^tnrt i 

!T^ gTHTmr ’sr ^ ii ii 


Besides Kiskindha there were other forts on the inountniu 
( Sarga 19, Siokas 14 and 15 ) Thus:— 


3TTft?rf% infr^ grHfT*. ii n 

During this time Rama lived on a peak of Prasravana moun- 
tain which was known as Malyavat ( Sarga 27, Siokas 1 and 29 
and Sarga 28, Sloka 1 ). Thus-' — 

3Tf*rf?% f i 

arrsTJrm im: sr^or fiif^ !! ? ii 


frg3F?5TT yqWfT? :^Tf ^85T0r: I 

?n%T^ ir^raw ii ti 

^ H«iT gTi%5T fr^ ^ I 

srr; JTT^^rgrf: ^ ii ? ii 

In Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ) Sarga 2 Sloka 14, this Malyavan is 
called Malaya. Thus : — 

firftKd >1 ?« II 


That this Prasravana Mountain otherwise known as Malaya, 
was in sight of Vindhya at the foot of which was the sea, which 
divided Lanka from the Vindhya range in a valley of which was 
Kiskindha is borne out by Sarga 53, Siokas 12 and 16 Sarga 60 
Sloka 6 and Sarga 58 , Sloka 34 and Sarga 64 , Sloka 2 . Thus ^ — 


ipr fqwqt firfr: 

qtr tie?: ii ii 


g fiiiT: ^JT5T«TfrTr?^ i 

TrfT^rrr’rf^^sfTTfrr^T^t ii ii 

sm TTT im...ll \ II 


fT^r I 

IBTT ^ftfTT?5?T5T^T^'»I5 II ^ H 
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So when Hanutnan, who was among the above army made 
his mind to cross the ocean, he observed that the ground below 
his feet being soft will not be able to bear the repurcursion of 
his leap ( Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ) Sarga 67, Sloka 37 ). Thus •• — 

11 

So he pointed out to the peaks of Mahendra Mountain as firm 
enough to bear his burden and ascended one of them ( Sarga 67. 
Slokas 38 and 41 ). Thus : — 

1 %^?^ f^snrfSr *T^F?r ^ 1 

^ 11 II 

I...II *< 1 ? II 

This Mahendra was a peak of Vindhya is shown by the 
narrative in Sarga 63. Sloka 14 and Sarga 64 Slokas 1 and 2 
according to wdnch Sanipati, who was on a peak of the Vindhyas 
flew away from it followed by Hanutnan and others to the banks 
of the sea. Thus — 

3 i?<T’TTH fiT>: fT^rg; 1 11 ii 

i...ii ? 11 

f 3 T: €THR#T?PTr^<ir: II R II 

Here as seen later ( infra ) Rama ascended the Mahendra. 

On bis return from Lanka Hanutnan and others ascended the 
peak of Mahendra and leaving it ran to where Rama was. 
Sundarakanda (Sarga 60, Sloka 13, and Sarga 61 Sloka 2). Thus:— 

^ 1...11 11 

’^»r^r»TT: IR II 

Here also came Rama ( Yuddhakanda ( 6 ), Sarga 4, Sloka 05 
and 96 ), Thus ■ — 

'RiTT'^ ^mi 11 n 

I... 11 < 11 ^ II 
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He came here from Prasravana Mountain where Hanuman 
had reported his success to him ( Sundarakanda ( 5 ) Sarga 65, 
Sloka 1 ). Thus: — 

HfTt I 

TTH ^ W ? II 

But in this lengthy chapter 4 of Yuddhakanda in which 
Rama’s journey to the sea and his ascending of Mahendra is des- 
cribed, there appear to have crept in some interpolations, 
such as in *13, 74, 97 and 98, the meaning of which is also 
obscure, Slokas 73 and 74 say that Rama reached the Sahya and 
Malaya Mountains, and a ri ver which is full of water or the name 
of which was Prasravana. Thus : — 

^ I 

f%f%HTT 5 r ^ 11 vs 11 

ttr : ^ I...II vsy II 

If the latter interpretation is correct then the river might 
have been named after the mountain on which Rama was living 
near Kiskindha, as it might have had its source there. Then 
Sahya and Malaya appear to be synonyms and Malaya was 
another name for Prasravana as seen above. 

But Slokas 96 to 100 are not clear. They appear to mean that 
Rama had ascended the peak of Mahendra, he saw the sea at a 
distance but in between were Sahya and Malaya, and having 
ascended from the peak he crossed a beautiful forest reaching 
upto the sea coast and said to Sugriva that they liad reached the 
sea. Thus : — 

riaf: ^B=ft u II 





II 


^5TT3TT|r ii 11 

ii ?oo 11 
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But the above does not mean that Rama crossed the mountain 
ranges named Sahya and Malaya. 

Reference has been made to the existence of a mountain known 
as Trikuta with a river flowing by to the East of the cave in which 
Rama had taken his aborle. ( Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ). Sarga 27, 
Slokas 16 and 4 ). Thus-’ — 

g'fPTT: II U II 

rlW fW? JTfrfTRW ffR I 

TW. RmR OI T II V II 

This Trikhta which was observed to the East of Malaya, or 
Prasravana, with a river between, was in the vicinity of Lanka 
( Yuddhakanda (7). Sarga 11, Slokas 22, 24 and 49 and Sarga 40, 
Slokas 2 and 3 ). Thus— 

«r: H 1 

iTfR II 5^^ II 

TT5R TT?RTJTt 1TfPJRR;...ll II 

snrfr ^ 11 n 

f?«r? 5 T f ff tRR ^ > 

...II ^ II 

^ff T»WR?n?Ttf»mR...II ^ II 

IV 

That the distance between the North bank and the South bank 
of the sea dividing the Continent from the Island of Lanka was 
not great is evident from Yuddhakanda ( 6 ). Sarga 17, Slokas 1, 
9, 10 and Sarga 19 Slokas 1 and 2 ). Disregarded by his brother, 
Havana, Bibhisana came to the Northern Coast of the Sea, when 
R*ma had reached the Southern Coast. There he stood on a high 
ground ( “ ” and 5gr%ar ) and loudly spoke ( 

JTffTr ). Thus:-- 

aTT^snrm xr tr*. 11 11 

II ^ II 
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I 

grwt i^*Tmr?T (i ?« ii 

f T? % grT*T% ?% HSfWT ’tT^orrpr. 1 
i%4t«I0TT TTf rmSTt 11 ? II 

^srTtTHTcrrgrsfr w<5^: i 

^ g THT^q' vflWr f^nr RiiTq’iir: 11 R 11 

At his instance was built the Setii for crossing the ( Sarga 19, 
Slokas 32, 33, 39 and 40 ). Thus: - 

T? f^%HT II II 

TT^T^>^^f^rT5^^^^r h >i 

T%jT«r Ht n Trf^wnn ttw i 

Tw^fr^ropT ii ii 

3T5rJ|T ^ I 

‘TFETTf^l 2?r^m' 3 tR HTT#; II 80 II 

The above shows that the distance between the two coasts al- 
though difficult to be crossed by an army without a bridge, loud 
conversation between the two could be heard. Moreover, a small 
party could cross it as Bibhishana did ( Sarga 19, Slokas 2 and 3). 
Thus:— 

tST?:rTTHrg’5ff f I 

^ H Tr»T?q vmfrJTT R’fr^Tir: IR II 

5TT0TTs%^r II ^ II 

* 

When visiting Marica Ravana too had crossed it. ( Aranya- 
kanda ( 3 ). Sarga 35, Sloka 37 ). Thus-' — 

^ 5 jpgr qrt st^pth: i 

^wr«rn^?PFH 11 11 

Moreover, the bed of the river ( exaggerated by poetic imagi- 
nation into a sea ) was mainly without mud ( KiskindhakSnda 
( 4;). Sarga 27, Sloka 16 ). Thus:-- 

9 ( AanaU, B. O. B. I. ) 
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SUMMAEY 

In my paper on * Ravana's Lanka discovered ^ read before the 
XVII International Congress of Orientalists I had located Lanka 
in the Vindhya Mountain on the description of the rente of Rama 
to Lanka, as given in Valinlki s Ramayana. In the present 
paper I locate it at the same place on the basis of Ravana^s 
route to Pancavatl and his subseqent movements. 

It is noteworthy that in the Ayodhyakanda Valmiki gives the 
distance between Ayodhya and Citrakuta, both in Kro&as and 
Yojanas, and it tallies exactly with the present location of these 
two places. It is also noteworthy that against the popular belief 
that Valmiki lays stress on the vicinity of Malaya and Sahya to 
the north bank of the sea which divides Lanka from India, these, 
as a matter of fact, are only mentioned once in a long Adhyaya 
in Sundarakanda, which there is reason to suppose, contains many 
interpolations. On the other hand, Malaya is the name of a fort 
on a peak of the Vindhya Mountain near KiskindhS. As a matter 
of fact, Valmiki in many places insists on the vicinity of Vin* 
dhya to Lanka. All these facts and the fact that Ravana easily 
came to Pancavatl and Bibhisana spoke to the followers of Rama 
from the other side of the sea, dividing India and Lanka, lead to 
the same conclusion as I have arrived in my previous paper. ’ 


' N. B (1) Important references in Sanskrit quotations have been 
printed in black type. 

N. B. (2) The Edition of Valmiki RSmayana used for the purpose of 
this article — “ Srimad Valmiki RamSyana*’ Published by R. Narayanaswami 
Aiyar, M. A., B. L. Advocate, with the help of an e litorial committee oonai- 
sting of Mahamahopadhyaya VidyAvacaspati Darsanakalanidhi Professor 
S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal, M, A., i. b. S., Mahamahopadhyaya Saatraratna- 
kara Vedantavihhnsaija Pandit S. Krisua Sastrigal Vedantavi4arada Ved- 
SntavibhUsatja Pandit S. K. Padmanabha Sastrigal and Vedanta Siroma^i 
Vedantavi^arada Vedantalaibkara Pandit T, V, Ramaohandra Dikshitar. 
Printed at the Madras Law Journal Press Mylapore, Madras, 1933, 



MISCELLANEA 


SRIHATTA-NAGARA AND' THE SRi-GAUDA BRAHMAN AS 
• ♦ * ♦ 

BY 

JCGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH 

The traditions of the Gauda B’-ahmanas point to Gauda, in 
Bengal, as their original home.' They are divided into two main 
sections, viz., the Adi-Gauda, i. e. those who were first to migrate 
from Gauda, and the Srl-Gauda. In speaking of the origin of the 
last-named of Gujarat, the Branmanotpatii-martanda writes, 

Pur a Grau(la-Brahmanas-ca Kdsmira-desa-vdsinah II 41 1| 
Apratigrahinah sarve Laksmi-sapena bnkmkdh il 
Jdtdh ^rlh'iUa-nagardfi-tUrgatds-ca dlso-dasa il 42 li 
Mdlave ca gatdh kecln-Marudhanve tathd 'pare « I 
Sri-Uauda Hi yan-ndmjrgrama-Bii-kdra’-yogatdh il 43 li 

( pp. 133-431 ). 

2 , e. “ In ancient time the Gauda Brahmanas were the resid- 
ents of the country of Kasmira. They were all non-^acceptors of 
gift and were turned to beggars, through the curse of the goddess 
of f ortune. Born in the city of Sribatta, went forth to ten direc* 
tions, some to Malava and others to Marudhanva ( Rajputana ). 
They are called SrI-Gauda by the addition of ‘Sri’ of their villa re- 
name ( i. e. Srlhatta ) 

Sribatta has been called ‘ nagara ’ i. e, city in the third line 
and again as ‘ grama ^ i. e. village, in the last line of the above 
extract. This leads us to suspect, whether, Srlhatta-nagara ’ is 
the correct reading. We think that ihe correct word is Sribatta- 
Nagara ^ This slight change makes the sense clear, without spoil- 
ing the metre. 

Let us see if our surmise can be supported by facts. In this 
connection, the word Bhiksjikah first attracts our attention, it 


1 Sup, to Gloss of Ind, Terms, by Sir H. M. Elliot, pp. 417-20. 
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reminds us of the Bhiksu or Bhiksuka section of the NSgara BrS- 
hmanas of Gujarat These BrShmanas are principally divided into 
two sections, viz., Bhiksu, ^ i. e. the priestly class, which lives 
on charities ( prafigraha ), and Grhastha * who follow all sorts of 
professions, including government service. ^ 

Again the tradition says that these Brahmanas were formerly 
the residents of Kasmira. This does not seem to be a pure myth. 
Tais is capable of proof, if our surmise is accepted. Six years 
ago, we hinted that the Nagara Brahmanas of Srihatta might have 
come from the north-western border of Kasrnlr. ^ Prof. Bhandar* 
kar has since substantiated this by positive evidence. He has 
showm that a place named Nagarakhanda, in Kasmir, is men- 
tioned in the Rajafaraiigini ( VIF. 194 ). This, no doubt, proves the 
existence of the Nagaras in Kasmir. He identifies this place with 
the second of the two chiefships denoted by Hunza-Nagara, to the 
extreme north-west of Kasmir. He, further, says that the Nagaras 
migrated from their original home in Hataka, near Minasa lake, 
westward to Kasmir. This is also proved by the existence of the 
Nagarl class of Brahmanas in Kasmir. ^ 

Now we shall try to see where this Srihatta was or is. The 
compiler of the BrahamanotpaUi-martanda in his hhamHlka has 
located it in Kasmir. He has not given any evidence in sup- 
port of his assertion, nor have we been able to find any. On the 
other hand the Bombay Gazeteer ( Vol. IX., Pt. I., p. ix & n. ) 

^ The Nagaras of Gujarat attribute the origin of tho name of ‘ Bh'kpika ’ 
to the curse of ludra, and not of LaksmT, The origin of the tradition is 
based on the following verse of the Skandaimruna, NSgarakhanda ch. 206, 
which says:— 

Mawa Vdkyad-api prapya ete Laksmlm dvijottarnnh I 
Nirdhanah samhhavisyanti nltva yad-dvarato' khila 7 n\\ 163 

2 regards vocations and religious customs, these Grhasthas have got 
striking similarities with the KSyasthas of Bengal, who according to Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, were originally NSgara BrShmanas. Sherring, speaking of 
the MehtSs says:— The MehtSs, moreover, are spoken of as writers, and 
apparently bold the position of the KSyastha, or writer caste, in northern 
India. ^ ( Hindu Tribes and Catites, Vol I, p, 100 ). It is very curious indeed 
that of the different meanings of tho word ‘ kaya \ ‘ grha * is one. Thus the 
words KSyastba and Ophastha etymologically m 3 an the same thing. 

^ Nagarotpatti by G. S, Pancoli, pp. 60-61. 

* Ind. Hist. Qly. Vol VI, p. 71. 

5 ind. Ant, 1932, pp, 68-69, 
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says>- * Among the later arrivals of Brahmanas and Kayasthas 
in Gujarat are the SrI-Gauda Brahmanas from Gauda or Bengal 
by way of Malava and Dohad ^ So according to this evidence 
Srihatta must have to be looked for in Bengal. In fact there is 
an ancient place named Srihatta, in Assam, on the eastern border 
of Bengal. * It is the head-quarters of the district of the same 
name. Not only Srihatta, but there was also a email kingdom 
named Gauda ^ in this district. The king had his capital at the 
. modern town of Srihatta ( Sylhet ). This kingdom was conquered 
by the Muhammudans in the fourteenth century a. d. *1 We 
have already shown that there has been a settlement of the N agara 
Brahmanas in this Srihatta, since about the fifth century A. D. ^ 

In enumerating the different kinds of silver, Kautilya, in his 
ArthdUstra, speaks of a variety named ‘ GaudiJ^am ' or OaulihmJ 
BhattasvamI, the commentator, interprets this term as ' Kamaru- 
pajam^ Kautilya s Gauda is, no doubt, the Gauda in Bengal, 
which is much older than the other Gauda in Srihatta. We do 
not know what was the extent of Gauda in Kautilya s time, nor 
whether Gauda produced any silver. A commodity is known by 
the name of the country of its production, or by that of its raai- 
ket. We do nut know again, if the name of Kamarupa is so old 

^ Although Sylhet is uow politically under Assam, from the liguistic and 
ethnological points of view, it still forms a part of Bengal. As far as is known 
in the latter part of the fifth century, Srihatta was under the kingdom of 
Kamarupa. It is not known how long it remained so. Most probably with 
the decline of theKSmarlipa kingdom, there grew up several independent and 
semi-independent chiefs, who were conquered by the Muhammudans in the 
fourteenth century. With this conquest it came under Bengal, and remained 
so till 1874 A. D., when it was transferred to Assam. 

* It is interesting to note here that besides Gauda, there were two other 
petty kingdoms, named Magada and L5u<Ja. Magada is, no doubt, named 
after the well-known kingdom of Magadha, by the people migrating from 
there. Similarly the other two countries, viz., Gauda and L5uda ( Radha = 
Ladha = LSuda ) were named by the people coming from Gauda and Radha 
of Bengal. This, no doubt, accounts for their linguistic and ethnologic affinity 
with Bengal. An aboriginal tribe called Radha is found in Mayurabhafija, on 
the borders of Radha, and also in the Sylhet district. They are, no doubi, 
original inhabitants of RB(Jha. Lata or LSdha of Gujarat might have some 
connection with Ba^ha or Laejha of Bengal. We hope some students of eth' 
nology will take up this interesting study. 

J.A.S R.-im. p.413. 

lnd» HisU Qly-^ VoU VI, pp. 60-71, 
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as the fourth century B. C. It may be that Kamarupa produced 
silver, which came to be known to the outside provinces through 
its market, which was Gauda in Bengal. Or it may be 
that in Bhattasvaml^s time Gauda of Bengal was under Kama- 
rupa kings, which was about the latter half of the seventh and 
first quarter of the eighth century A. D. If he is of still later date 
he might have in view the Gauda in Sylhet. 

YaSodhara, the author of the Jav/ama/h/a/a commentary on Vat- 
syayan's Kaniasufnr, flourished about the middle of thirteenth 
cenxury. He appears to have known both the Gaiidas. He inter- 
prets, ‘ Ooudah' as Kamarupalmh, and again writes:—* Kalinga^ 
Gaudar'visayad-^daksini^jia \ It should be noticed here that he 
makes a distinction between Gauda and Gauda-visaya. The first 
is, no doubt, Gauda in Sylhet, which was probably under the 
Kamarupa kings, in the thirteenth century. Gaiida-visaya, to the 
south of which has been placed Ealihga, can not but be the Gauda 
of Bengal. In the Jlifopadesa, which is considered not later than 
the twelfth century has 'asH Gauda-vtsmje Kausdrnbl-nama-nagarV 
Kausambi occurs in the Velabo plate of Bhojavarman, ^ and also 
in Sarhdhyakara’s llamacarda of about the twelfth century. It 
has been identified with the village of Kausambi, with consider- 
able ancient remains, in the Bajshahi district, in Bengal. 

The Srihatta-Nagaras, whom we have identified with the pre- 
sent day Sainpradayika or Vaidika Brahnianas of Sylhet, know 
nothing about the r coming from Kasmir ^ On the other hand, 
some of them claim that their forefathers came from Kanauj, while 
others say that they came from Mithila. AVe find no improbabi- 
lity in either of the two assertions, as both the provinces have got 
Nagara settlements. It is not necessary that they should come 
direct from Kasmlr. They might have come vux either or both of 
the countr'es. 

According to the Nagara- puspatljali ( Vol. I. p. 2 ). ‘ Kanaujia^ 
is the name of a section of the Kapola-Nagara division of the 
Nagaras. This is supportea by epigraphic evidence also. An in- 
scription, in the script of the seventh century, found in cue ruins 

» A'p. Ind. Vol. XII, p. 40, 

« Ind. Hist Qly., Vol, VI. p. 68. 
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of Kudarkofc, Gavidlmis-t, Itaw& diKstrict, U P., ^ records gift of 
houses to some Brahmanas, with the surnames of Soma, Kirti, 
Sarnia and SvamI, like those of the Brahmanas, mentioned in the 
Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman, found in the district of 
Sylhet/ Again Risely says that ‘ Nagara ’ is a hypergamous group 
of the Maiuhil Brahmanas.*^ It is, therefore, very probable that the 
Srlhatta-Nagaras came to Sylhet from Kssmlr, vki Kanauj and 
Mithila. 

As we find both Srlhatta and Gautja in the same locality, that 
is in the district of Sylhet, we feel no hesitation in identifying 
this Srlhatta with the Srlhatta of the tr^i-ditional account of the 
Sri-Gaud a Brahmanas of Gujarat, whence they are said to have 
migrated to Malava and other provinces. By going from Qauda 
in SrIhaUa, they probably came to be known as Srlhatta- Gauda, 
in contradistinction to the ‘ Adi-Gaudas, ^ who had already been 
there. Srl-Gauda seems to be nothing but the shortened form of 
' Srlhatta-Gauda 

Now let us see if we can find out the time, when these Brah- 
manas migrated to Malava. The Brahmancipatti-martanda (p. 438) 
gives the date of their migration to Gujarat as ‘ ihe Nande Eudra- 
varse^ ^ i. e. in the year 1190. Taking this to be in Vikrama era, 
it comes to 1137 A. D- So their migration from Bengal to M&lava 
must have taken place in the tenth or elventh century at the lat- 
est. Epigraphic evidence also goes to support this story of mig- 
ration of Bengal Brahmanas to Malava, in the latter part of the 
tenth century onwards. Mr. K. N. Dikshit exhibited at the 150th 
Anniversary of Foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, held 
before year last, certain copper plates found at Gaonry in Narwhal 
Estate near Ujjain. One set of these copper plates was issued by 
the Paramara king Vakpati-Munja on the 10th of the bright half 
of the 2nd Asadha of V. S. 1038 ( = 982 A. D. ). Some of the 
donees, says Mr Dikshit, migrated from ‘ Kanopa in Magadha, 
Madhyadesa, Bilvasavasa in Daksina Radha (south-west Bengal) 
Nandipur ( modern Nandur ) in south Gujrat, Paundarlka in the 
Uttarftkula country v/hich. may mean the northern bank of the 


I Ep. Ind. Vol, I, p. 172 

Ihid, Vols All, p. ()5 and XIX, pp. 118 and 246. 
S Castes avd Tribes of Bengal^ Vol. II, p. 121. 
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Ganges, KausambI, Savathika which is apparently the same as 
Sravasti and KoUhca in Bogra district of North Bengal/’ 
Several other inscriptions also testify' to the fact of misration of 
Bengal Brahmanas to Malava. ^ 


HINDU ALCHEMY AND MODERN CHEMISTRY 
( The Origin of gold from Mercury ) 

BY 

J. a Ghosh 

The Alchemists of old claimed the knowledge of transmuting 
baser metals into gold. But the science of modern chemistry, 
which is a biproJuct of the ancient Alchemy, has so long 
poohpoohed the idea, and called it a dream. Now the Chemists 
are constrained to admit that this dream of the Alchemists is 
on the verge of fulfilment. Recently Rao Bhadur Prof. B. 
Venkatesachar, in the course of his lecture on “ The Structure of 
the Nucleus and the transmutation of Elements in the Senate 
House of the Calcutta University, says 

“ The dream of the alchemists was to change baser metal 
into gold. If we can knock out one proton from the nucleus of 
the mercury atom we will get the nucleus of gold ( StaUsmarit 
Saturday, January 5, 1935, p. 5 ). 

1 Frintod Li^t of Exhibits at the l5oth Anniversary of AiSB. We are not 
in agreement with Mr. Diksit, in some of his identifications of the villages. 
As it appears that most of the donees migrated from Eastern India, their 
former residences must have to be looked for there. If we fail in that, we 
should try else~wbere. Madhyadesa is, in all probability, Madhyadesa in the 
Midnapur district. The Brahmanas of this locality are called Madhyasrepi 
BrSbmanas even today (Midnapur District Gazetteer), There is a village named 
Nandipur, under police station ChintSmou in Dinajpur ( Village Directory, 
Dinajpur). Pundari andPundri are the two villages in the same district {Ibid), 
We know cf a village named Pundari in the Rajshahi district, from where 
some ancient remains have been collected in the Vareiidra Research Society, 
Rajshahi. 

Descriptive Lists of Inscr, in C, r, tk Merar^ p. 72, No, 99: Ep, Ind, 
Vol. IX. pp. I08ff. 
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The knowledge of the Hindus in Alchemy has been traced 
as early as the Rgveda ( Hist, of Hindu Cnemistry, Vol. I, Intro, 
p. ii). The use of gold was also known at the period. In the 
Atharva-vedciy gold is spoker of as born of fire ( Ibid, p. VI ). 
Kantda, the autlior of the Vaisesika system of Philosophy, denies 
that gold is a substance, although the Mimaihsakas affirm this 
to be a pocuP‘ar substance. He calls it a mineral light and says 
that ‘some maintain that gold is solid light; or, at least the 
. chief ingredient is lig]*t, which is rendered solid by mixture 
with Seme particles of earth. He again says that gold is affected 
by tlie quality of gravity, by reason of earth contained in it ' 
( Ibid, pp. 5 and 7 ). 

Mercury does not appear to have been known so early. 
Parada,^ a name of quick silver, occurs in the Suiruta, but Sir 
P. C. Ray thinks this reference of Mercury, in that work, rather 
vague ( Ibid, p. 26 ). Indubious mention of it is found in the 
Vagb])ata ( Ibid, p. 31 ). Regular treatment of mercury is found 
in works of 800 A. D. and later. From this time it came to be 
studied extensively. It acquired so much importance that the 
word rana, inspite of its earlier well-known meaning came to be 
identified with mercury. Raiasiddki mQhXii ‘ The knowledge of 
Alchemy, the possession of peculiar familiarity with mercury 
obtained by performance of chemical operations, conjoined with 
certain mystical and magical rites and the securing thence to 
the adept of happiness, health and wealth, the power of transmut- 
ing metals and the art of prolonging life ( Wilson ). 

The word liasayana,'^' which is now the Sanskrit word for 
chemistry, used to signify as the science of mercury {Ibid, pp. 
43-44 ) at that period. Not only this, from the Saivadarsano' 
mmgraha we come to learn that a system of Philosophy named 
Rase^varadarsana grew round it. Mercury was considered as the 

energy of Siva or the creative conjunction of Kara and Gaurl 
( Ibid, pp. xlii^’43 ). 

We have so long seen what the Hindus thought of or did with 
gold and mercury. We shall now see what some of our scriptures 
say about them. 

^ DSrda, which is another name of PSrada, occurs in the Mahabharata, 
Alberupi connects Patafiiall, the author of the Yoga system, with 
RasHyaij^a ( AlberUpl’s Indm— I. p. 80). 

10 [ A noala, B. O. K. I. j 
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The Ramaijana says that the Aka^a-Ganga (the celestial 
Ganges) received the semen of Siva from Agni and conceived 
thereby. But as she was unable to bear it, under instructions of 
Agni, threw it on the side of the Himalayas. This womb coming 
in contact with the different substances of the earth was turned 
into gold, silver, copper and iron and its impurities into tin and 
lead ( Adikanda, Ch. XXXVII ). 

Again in the Bhagavafa^ we read, that the river HatakI was 
formed by the semen of Bhava and BhavanI (Siva and his consort) 
intheVitala. Once upon a time Siva, finding that Agni (fire), 
strengthened by Vayu ( air ) was drinking this semen, turned it 
into gold named Hataka by phTilkara i. e. the blowing of his 
mouth ( Skandha V. Ch. XXIV, 13-18 ). 

Are all these creations of pure imagination or have they got 
facts at the base? It is well-worth comparing these with the 
modern theory of the origin of metals. The account given in the 
Bhagimta seems to be an allegorical expression describing how 
gold used to be extracted from some compound of mercury by 
blasting process. 

It has been stated above that parada ( mer^mry ) does not occur 
in the extant Hindu medical books before Sidruta. This does 
not prove that mercury was not known to the Indians before that. 
Varahamlhira (587 A. D. ) knew this to be an aphrodisiac ( Brhatr- 
Samhita, Ch. 76 ). The Amamkosa ( c. 400 A. D. ) mentions parada 
as a synonym for mercury. We have seen that mercury occurs 
in the Adikapda or the first book of the Ramajjaria. which accord- 
ing to Jacobi is a later addition. Macdonell considers these recent 
portions to be added not till the 2nd century B. C. and later ( Bisf, 
of Sanskrit Literature, p. 309). Mercury is chiefly found connect- 
ed with the Saiva and Tantrik cults, which are much older than 
the second century B. c. So it may not be improbable that the. 
knowledge of mercury in India is as old as those cults. 



MAHARAJ4 RANABHANJA AND 
KANAKA RANABHANJA 
By 

J. G. GH08H 


Some scholars have held that these two princes are identical, 
bui we have already expressed our disagreement with this view, 
( J. B, O. /?. S., Vol. XX. Ft. I. p. 43 I There are, no doubt, some 
points of resemblance between the two, which mark them off as 
belonging to the same dynasty. But there are sufficient dis- 
similarities wl'ich stand against their identity. They are ^ — 

( 1 ) The charters of the Maharaja Ranabhahja begin with 
‘ Om ( expressed by a symbol ) siddhi *, whereas those of the 
Kanaka commence with ‘ Om ( also expressed by a symbol ) 
svasti \ 

(2) The Maharaja was a ‘ Paramamahesvara *, while the 
Ranaka, a' Paramavaisnava*. 

( 3 ) The Maharaja was the son of Gandhata, while the 
Ranaka was the son of Satrubhaiija and the grandson of Silabhahi^a. 

The Maharaja Ranabhahja ruled in Khihjali mandala only 
whereas the Ranaka Ranabhahja and his father Satrubhahja were 
the lords of Ubhaya-Khihjali mandala- 

Of these four points of objection, point ( 3 ) presents greatest 
difficulty in identifying the two as one person. In lines 5-6 of 
the Baud grant of Maharaja Ranabhanjadeva of the 54fch year, we 
have^ “ * 6rl - Oan(ihata[h]prakat i-paurasa-rasmi ~ cak^anirddarit 
-an-hrdayo-sya pita vrpisya 3'. Late R- D. Banerji at first inter- 
preted it as that a king named Gandhata was the king's father. 

( jB. I. Vol. XII., pp. 322-23 ). But subsequently, with a view to 
identify the Maharaja with the Ranaka, he explained the passage 
by saying that the Maharaja Ranabhahja was born in the lineage 
of Gandhata, ( J. B. 0, R S., Vol. XIV., Pt. 1. p. 120 ). If this 
interpretation is accepted as correct, then the similar expression 
inline 8 of the Patna Museum grant of Ranaka Ranabhahja (JB. J. 
Vol. XX. pp- 100 flf. ) shall have to be explained in a similar 
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manner. In that case Satrubhahja, the father of Ranaka Raua* 
bhafija, was not the son of Silabhahja, but was only born in his 
line. But as far as we know, nobody has given this interpreta- 
tion of the line referred to above. We do not, therefore, see our 
Way to agree with Banerji in his subsequent explanation. 

Further, if the two princes are identical, we do not know what 
Satisfactory explanation there can be, for Kanaka Ranabhanja to 
make the following changes, as soon as he assumed the title of 
Maharaja: — 

( 1 ) to begin his charter with * Om siddhi ’ tfnd discard * Om 
svasti ^ which he had been so long using. 

( 2 ) to change his religion from Yaisnavism to Saivism. 

( 3 ) to cease to name his father and grand father and men- 
tion in their places the name of a distant forefather, Gandhata. 

( 4 ) to rule over only one Khinjali mandala, although as a 
Ranaka he was the lord of Ubhaya-khihjali mandala. 

Beside the above, we find that their scribes and engravers 
were also different. Points ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) may be explained away, 
but not ( 3 ) and ( 4 ). When we notice the consistency with 
which these differences occur, we cannot brush away lightly their 
cumulative effect. For these reasons, we are of opinion that they 
were two different persons, Of the two, we think Maharaja Raiia- 
bhanja was the earlier. 



NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 

BY 

P. K. GODE, M. A. 

XXXI7 

DATE OF VIMALABODHA’S OOMMENTARY ON 'IHE 
MAHABHARATA CALLED THE VISAMASLOKl- 
after 1150 A. D. 


Dr. V. S. Sukthankar in his recent article ‘ on the comment- 
ators of the Mahabharata states that Arjunamisra mentions Vima- 
labodha and Vimalabodha cites Devabodha and hence we get 
the series : Devabodha- Vimahbodha-Arjtinamiiru As the date of 
Vimalabodha’s commentary has not yet been fixed by scholars I 
propose in this note to analyse a Ms of his commentary called the 
VimmaUokl viz. No, 84 of 1869-70 in the Govt. Mss Library at 
the B. 0. R. Institute, Poona, referred to by Dr. Sukthankar in 
his article mentioned above. This Ms consists of about 88 folios 
and bears the date Saka 1724 ( = A. D. 1802 ). It was copied at 
Poona by one Krsnabhat Sivarama Sivanekar from some original, 
which he complains ( in the colophon ) was extremely incorrect. 
Vimalabodha refers to the following authors and works in his 
commentary : — 


( 1 ) “ 

fol. 1, 85. 

( 2 ) %5miT5T^^T-fol. 1. 

( 3 ) ^^^nn^fT-fol. 1, 12, 15, 23, 
24, 31, 54, 59. 
{ 4 ) -fol. 2. 

{ 5 ) ffqrwm: -fol. 2. 

( 6 ) -fol. 2, 43. 

-fol. 12. 

( 7 ) rajra^'j'Ti?r?ir:-fol. 2. 

( 8 ) 5l^If5^0I-fo]. 2. 

( 9 ) «d%«^-fol. 3. 

' Annals, Vol. XVII, p. 194. 


(10) aimw-fol. 3. 

(11) ^5rTt-fol. 4, ^ 

(12) ^|5Rff 5 T < T RW -fol. 12, 70, 

(13) %?T%«fe-fol. 12. 

(14) wgr^^i-fol. 13, 81. 

(15) g;5^:-fol. 22. 

(16) ^^fafnT:-fol. 23, 25. 

(17) 3T«t#oigff:-fol. 25. 

(18) T^rnfm-fol. 25, 81. 

(19) CTq5yr:-fol. 26. 

(20) wf9fi<Tr^%-fol. 27. 
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(21) 30. 

“srr’tnw^p: 

(21) W5T: - fol. 31 ( Gujarati 

Press Edition of the 
Virataparmn, p. 59 
quotes this passage) 

(23) ^sTfgsnW-fol. 48. 

(24) gfR:-fol. 47. 

(25) 47. 

(26) f%5rT?JT^;-fol. 48. 

(27) ^roR^H-fol. 48. 

(28) ^^erspjq-n^-fol. 48. 

(29) ^^Tg^=yuq^-fol. 48. 

(30) qm^»^-fol. 52. 

(31) S^roT tRRJ^ot-fol. 58. 

(32) I^RqJT^-fol. 59. 

(33) Wfsfr-fol. 61, 63. 

(34) H'rrff^T#-fol. 61, 64. 

(35) ^(I25tr; -fol. 61, 62. 

(36) «fi3iTr%?r mfKwsrgrjj; 

-fol. 6.3. 

(37) VTRs^nfTH: W 

-fol. 64. 

(38) “ H^rqmroT^TgTwmsrr- 

TstuaBH^r HfrqrmiuiH 
M'Sinif'TgrqH'j^uiiir^njTq' 
i?rii%gqinT ^qrunsgnpr: 
HWIRT: ”-fol. 65. 


(39) nrfTTUl^-66 
Uo) ut>Rrf^-fol. 67. 

(41) ^iijuirfsiwj-fol. 67. 

(42) 5E5gffq-fol. 67. 

(43) gfrfT«!T-fol. 69. 

(44) 3Tqgvq^%?qH!n^-fol. 70. 

(45) wq^ifTr-fol. 70. 

(46) fqsKimqrfr ( i^nnffq?)-fol. 70 

(47) 3Sr5fnffw-fol. 70. 

j (48) 3TiTq'i?r^=q5Ttw-fol. 71. 

(49) wq^r-fol. 71. 

(50) utn?im-fol. 71. 

(51) ijTr»Tgi'n%%-fol. 72. 

(52) ^m^Kot-fol. 72. 

(53) ut)T5Tmtq?nj;-fol. 72. 

(54) qn?:-fol. 74, 77. 

(55) 74. 

I (56; ^wRqr-fol. 74. 

(57) qrm^Ti^ftP-fol. 76. 

(58) s^-fol. 76. 

(59) W^Tp-fci. 78. 

(60) “ t%?n gqgTpfqqsrt- 

T5rHT”-78. 

(61) qTia5Tr?r-qqf^^TUl»r-fol. 78. 

(62) simqofr sr%:-fol. 80. 

(63) THiqq-fol. 85. 

TSTrrr I ftw sm- 

frnftsTRTiT II 


In the above references the colophon on fol. 65 quoted by me 
does not appear to have formed part of Vimalabodha's comment- 
ary and this conclusion is proved by its absence in another Ms of 
Vimalabodha’s commentary viz. No. 167 of 1887-91 of the Govt. 
Mss Library, where on folio 49 we have the following brief colo- 
phon “qfr nsrq H^fq qiTi: Evidently the colophon on folio 65 

of Me No. 84 of 1869-70, which ascribes definitely the authorship 
of “ ” to one mftajfi ( styled as “ 

fiil^fqivqni " ) is wrongly inserted in the present Ms. Aufrecht 
in his Catalogue Caialogorum does not mention any commentator 
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of the name as the author of a commentary described in 

the above-mentioned colophon. In the list of 22 commentators on 
the Mahahtiarata given by Dr. Sukthankar in his E'pic Studies ^ 
no commentator of the name mmsFir has been recorded \ 

We now come to tl'e question of the chronological limits for 
VimaJabodha^s commentary. Dr. Sukthankar has already given 
as the SexiQB Devahodha-Vinialabodlm-A'rjjinaiidsra which 
states the relative chronological position of the three comment- 
ators. In the list of references recorded above, the references to 
on folio 64, to “ ” and his “ on folio 

63 and to ‘‘ on folio 74 enable us to fix one ter- 

minus to the date of Vimalabodha^s commentary. As king Bhoja 
of DharS is assigned to a period-1010 A. D. and 1055 A. D. ^ and 
es A. P. 1062 is considered as a limit for his date^ we may not 
be wrong in fixing about 1150 A. D. as one terminus for the date 
of Vimalabodha's commentary on the Mahabharafa. 


XXXV 

DATE OP KEDARABHATTAhS VRTTARATNAKARA 
— before A. D. 1000. 

In my note on the Date of KedarabhathVs Vrttaratmkxira, ^ a 
popular work on Sanskrit Prosody, I tried to prove that the work 
was composed before .1. D, 1250 in view of its being mentioned 
in Candupandita^s commentary on the Naisadnacarrta (a, D. 1297), 
Subsequent to the publication of my note I have come across the 
following quotations from the work in Arunadatta's commentary 
called Sarvangasundard ® on the Astdfi.gahrdaya of Vagbhata II 

1 Annals. Vol. XVII, p. 185. 

- Whether was another name of Vimalabodha ia the grhasthas- 

rama (househoder’s life) is a matter for investigation. We may cite as an ana- 
logy the name which was the name of Anandajnana, the author of 

the Tarkmmgraha ( G. 0. Series Baroda ) in ih^^grhasthrt&rama, 

^ S. K. De ; History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 147. 

^ Keith : History of /Sanskrit Literature, p. 153, foot-note 2 — “ Bhoja was 
alive later than 1060 ; so also Kalhana vii, 259 treat.s him as alive in 3062, '* 

5 Annals, Vol. XVI, pp. 143-344. 

6 A^tUfigahrdaya with the commentaries of Arupadatta and HemSdri, ed. 
by Paradkar Sfaastri of Akola, N. S. Press, Bombay ( forma kindly supplied 
by the Editor )— pages 235, 236, 
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Page 285-- ' ( if r ^Fr^rO \ 

3T. Rm ) » 

Page 286--' ^ T%^?5rrTm^ s^rt nfr ^ ). 

If the identification of these references as given by the learned 
shastri is correct we can push back the date of Kedarabhatta s 
VrttaratnUkara to 1200 A. D. if not earlier. 

According to Dr. Hoernle ^ Arunadatta flourished about l220 
A - D. and if we presume his reference to the Vrtlaratnalcara as 
identified by the editor of the Sarvaiigasundara commentary as 
correct we may safely conclude that this work on prosody was 
composed earlier than 1150 A. D. Prof. Keith ^ states that the 
Vrtfamhiakara of Kedarabhatta was composed before 15th century^ 
while according to the evidence recorded in the present and ear- 
lier notes of mine it appears that the work must have been com- 
posed before J2th century, if not earlier. This work deals with 136 
metres and is commented on by not less than 20 commentators 
as pointed oat by me in my previous note on tlie subject. 

Further evidence on the date of the Vrtiarainalmra is furnished 
by the commentary of Somacandra which was composed in 
Sarhvafc 1329 ( = A. D. 1273 as recorded by the author in a 
verse at the close of his commentary. The Govt. Mss Library at 
B. 0. R. Institute, Poona possesses a Ms of this commentary 
( No. 349 of 1884-86 ) but it does not contain the date of composi- 
tion found recorded in the Ulwnr Ms described by Peterson. 

1 The bracketed variani is found in the Calcutta edition ( 1915 ) of the 
Vrttaratnakara p. 8 

2 Ibid, p, 14- line 6 is exactly identical with the line quoted by Arui?a- 
datta^ 

5 Hoernle ; Osteology, p. 17 of lniri)diictio7i — The dates of Arupadatta 
and two of his successors as fixed by Dr. Hoernle are : — 

( 1 ) Arunadatta — about 1220 A. P. 

(2) Vijayaraksita— 1240 A, D. 

(3) VScaspati ~ „ 1260 A, D. 

* History of Sanskrit Literature ( 1928 ). p. 417. 

Extract 2U Cal jlogveofUlwar Mss p, 89. Soma- 

candra records the date of his work in the following verse;— 

ii <1 ii' ” 

The above date of Somacandra’s commentary on the VrttaratnSkara has 
been included in the Chronology of Indian Authors by Kilamani Chakravarti 
puulished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill ( 1907 
pp. 204-220. This is a supplement to M. Duff’s Chronology of India and will 
be found very useful to students interested in Indian Chronology, 
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Somacaodra mentions Hemacandra on folio 17 of the B. 0. R. I. 
Ms referred to above:-- “ 3 Tiit% 

W3(m \ 


5q-fa?TTra?r Wim W 

#^r5[?T \ w sr^iTTirf^^^f ^rnirr 

j%^^Trfr(Tq-f3r 


^ M eto. '' 

It appears from the above extract that Hemasuri or Hema- 
candra has in one of his works dealt with the two lines of the 
Vrttaralnakara viz. etc. and “ R^STT^T etc. as stated by 

Somaoandra. If this statement proves true on identification we 
may be in a position to push back the date of the Vrttaratnakara 
before 1000 A. n., for the reason that Hemacandra ^ flourished be- 
tween 1088^1 17"i A. D. 

Later references to the VrtlaratnUkara especially in works, the 
chronoloi^y of which has been settled, will be found useful as they 
will show the authoritative character of the work. Hemadri, 
the author of a commentary on the Raghuvanisa, who is different 
from his namesake the author of Ayurvedarasayana and Caturva- 
rgaciniamani quotes, the VTttaratndkara^ while commenting upon 
Raghuvanim VI, 6. I have proved elsewhere that Hemadri the 
author of the RaghuvamsadaTpana flourished in the 1st half of the 
15th century. Mr. Nilamaiii Chakravarti in this Chronology of 
Indian Authors ^ records the following information about Rama- 
candra Bharatl^s commentary on the Vriiaratnakara coihposed in 


A. 1). 1455:— 

“ A. D. 1455 — One thousand ninehundred and ninetynine 
years after the Nirvana of Buddha ( according to Ceylonese cab 
culation ) Ramacandra Bharatl composed a commentary on the 
Vrltaratnakara. The author who was a Bengal Brahmana, went to 
Ceylon ; converted by Parakrama Vahu VI (a. D. 1410-1462) and 
was surnamed BauddhSgama Cakravartin. He was an adept to 
the Mahayana School, a form of Buddhism, says Prof. Bendal, 
almost unknown in Ceylon, B. M. C. No. 429. 


1 Keith ; History of iSanskrit Literature^ p. 464. 

2 Vide List I, p. 17 of S. P. Pandit's Edn, of the Raghuvanisa, 
Annals, Vol. XIV, p. 126, 

^ Journ. A. R. B. Vul. HI, ( 1907 ) p. 200. 

11 1 Annals, B. 0. B. I* ] 
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BHATTACINTAMANI of VanccliGSvarayajvaii, edited by 
M. M. Veiikatasubrahmaiiya Shastri, Tlie Madras Law 
Journal Press, Madras, 1934, Price Rs. 6/~ 

The work under review is a commentary on the B ha Uadi pik'd 
of Khandadeva. This commentary should be distinguished 
from other commentaries of the same name on the Mimdinsd 
Sutra viz. ( 1 ) by Gahgadliarabhatta and (2) by VisveSvara- 
bhatta. ^ Aufrecht does not record any Ms of the Bhdtta' 
cintdmani the work under review, composed by Vaficchesvara, 
though he refers to the other works of this author viz. ( 1 ) ^rauta 
Sutra commentary^ { Idirani/akesisTilravudlch'ijd) which he says 
was “ composed about 1800 Another commentary on the y>7/d* 
ttadlpikd of Khandadeva was written in 1708 by Sambhubhatta, 
a pupil of Khandadeva himself. Khandadeva also called Sri- 
dharendra, was the son of Rudradeva. Besides Sambhubhatta he 
had another pupil viz. the renowned Jagannatha Panditaraja ^ 
In addition to BhdUadipikd two other works are also ascribed to 
him viz. ( 1 ) Bhdttarakasya and ( 2 ) Mimdmsdkaustuhha. Khanda- 
deva died at Benares in A. D. 1665. 

There is another published commentary on the Bhdiiadlpikd 
called BhaUacandrikd written by Bhaskararaya. The present com- 
mentary by Vahccesvarayajvan though it follows the Bhdlta- 
candrikd of Bhaskararaya in certain respects has still its 
special features and peculiarities. These have been dealt with 
by Aryasvaral in his able Sanskrit Introduction to the work under 
review ( p'p. 1~2 ). Though Vahcchesvara^s commentary is com- 
paratively modern it serves a very useful purpose by its lucid 
exposition and vindication of the ancient Mlmahsa doctrines. 
The language of the commentary is as simple as could be used 

* Aufreoht’s Catalogus Catalogorumy Parti, p. 404 ; Pt ill, p. 88. 

2 Ibid—Part I, pp. 561, 766. 

« Ibid—Ibid— p. 404. 

* Ibid — Ibid — p. 156. 
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consistently with the demands made on the commentator by the 
abstract nature of the Mlmamsa doctrines and their critical 
exposition. 

The edition of the present commentary was first projected in 

1927 and commenced by Mahamahopadhyaya Venkata Subrah* 
manya Shastri of Madras. He was eminently fitted for this task 
by his deep eri’dition and ability. He had also in l)is possession 
the only Ms of the present commentary on which the edition 
under review is based. Another fortunate cricumgtance was his 
ancestral relation to our commentator, he being the son of the 
daughter of Vancchesvara, the author of the Bhattacint^mani (vide 
Genealogy on p. 20 of Introduction). A work so well-circum- 
stanced and enthusiastically projected has had, however, many 
mishaps. M. M. Venkatasubha Shastri unfortunately died in 

1928 and the work of publication came to a stand-still. After 
sometime His Holiness Sri Samkaracarya of the Kamakotipitha 
came to the rescue of this work and appointed Mr. Venkatarama 
Shastri, the son of the late M. M. Venkaiasubba Shastri to see 
the work through the press. He too unfortunately died after 
sometime and Messrs Subrahmanya Shastri and Balasubrahm- 
anya Shastri were appointed in his place to carry the work of 
publication to completion, Naturally, therefore, the printed 
volume of the present edition though elegant in all other respects 
contains numerous printing mistakes and an attempt has been 
made to rectify them in an Errata of 32 pp. annexed to the 
volume. Another difficulty of the Editor was his necessary reli- 
ance on a single Ms of this valuable commentary. 

Inspite of these blemishes the work has been on the whole 
carefully done by the Editors and the main credit of bringing to 
light this elaborate unpublished commentary on Khandadeva's 
Bhattadipuka must he given to H. H. Sri Jagadguru SarnkarS- 
carya of the Kamakotipitha, but for whose sponsorship of this 
laborious and costly undertaking this commentary would have 
remained unknown as hitherto. 

The Sanskrit Introduction by Aryasvami to the present edi- 
tion is sufficiently critical and historical. Aufrecht states as 
we have stated above that Vaficchesvara wrote his HtranyakeH- 
,wtravijakhyd about 1800 A. D. On page 331 of the present edition 
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Vaficchesvara states— “(J# 

^5\RpIc9n?5rT% srfa^ngcTJrerrTW This reference by our author 
to his commentary on the Hiranyakesisutra in the Bhattacintamarii 
proves, if Aufrecht’s statement referred to above is correct, that the 
Bhatlacintamani may have been composed after A. D. 1800 or so. 
The author of the Introduction states ( p. 18 ) that Vahochesvara 
wrote other works ^ previous to his writing the Bhattacintamani 
in his oldage and that he flourished between A. D. 1780 and A. D. 
1850 ( p. 2 ). The Genealogy ( on p. 20 ) shows that our author 
was descended from Govinda Diksita, ths well-known minister 
of AcyutadevarSya ( 1529-1542 A. D. ). 

Vahochesvara travelled far and wide from Benares to Rame- 
svaram. This fact is vouched by the following passports in the 
possession of his descendants and now published after the Intro- 
duction in the volume under review. 

Appendix /— Passport No. 292 dated 26th Nov. 1816 signed by 
M. Elphinstone, Resident at Poona. 

Appendix IT— Passport dated 8th October 1818 signed by W. 
M. Chaplain, Katoral Palace Agent, Subha Dharwar etc. 

Appendix III— Passport dated Poona, 25th Sept, 1822, signed 
W. M. Chaplain. 

Appendix IV — in Kanarese dated 24th January 
1824 signed by Krishnaraya Wodiaravaru of Mysore. 

Appendix V — Passport in Persian language, modi Script and 
Kanarese signature, dated 31st Jan. 1824 written by Bukh Row 
Munshi, Huzur Darbar, Camp Ramanathapura. 

Appendix Fi— Letter dated llth Feb. 1828 to Vedamurty 
Kutti Sastry by Shri Krishnaraja Wodaiyar. 

^ Id the Introductory verses to the Bhattacintamani Vancchei^vara states 
that he composed the following works — 

(1) , (2) ; (3) (4) 

i%rrTiif[5r ; (5) ; (6) 

The writer of the Introduction adds the following works to the above list 
of VSficchesvara’s works. — 

^7) ; (8) ; (9) and (10) 
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All the above documents refer to VanccheSvara’s pilgrimage to 
Eame^varam and the facilities offered to him by the then author- 
ities for a safe and comfortable journey. The name Kutty 
Shastry referred to in the above permits was the popular name of 
Vancchesvara. 

The persent edition contains (1) an elaborate table of contents; 
(3) an alphabetical index of ndhikaravm dealt with in the Bhatta- 
dipikd ; (3) an alphabetical index of the sutraa ; (4) an alphabeti- 
cal index of nyaya-adhtlcaranaa and (5) a dictionary of quotations 
occurring in the BhatUniniamayi indicating in some cases their 
identified sources. All these are useful features of the edition. 
But for a student of the history of Senskrit literature not only 
quotations but even the mere names of authors and works men- 
tioned in this bulky text of 482 pages are important. I have tried 
to make up this deficiency partially by preparing and appending 
to this review a list of such references which caught my eye 
during a cursory perusal of this valuable commentary which I 
trust would be a rough guide to the historical student. 

APl’ENDIX 


Works and Authors mentioned by Vancchesvara 
in his Bhattadntamayi 


3Ti^fTor-88 

3Wf-99, 103, 57, 88 

3Tr=5rw-378 
arraw-S, 175, 335 
3Tnmn=5-69, 208, 318, 137 

3Tm5T»5rff^5r%T^!TFr^:-196, 198 
3Tr»a'^rg^:-80 

3Tr5^awHP[5r-90 
3TT»a'^tqm^l|;-331, 
^fnrmfTr-185, 327, 406 

)-336 

7^fnrf^-l98 


^<Tgq:-185 

^cp»n«ir-6 

^5BtTr5!rni5rT?ra:-2 

5jrr^fTT5^q-mTr^ ( W»T?®iT-)-132 

3;rjqsr^fHTnjtrT-89 

iFrfUmH-95, 97, 137 

^?qTgHr3[ll’:-69 

f«w*gsTrfr-4 

^^-248 

5i^$rfr-281 

?^*r-114, 351, 440 
5 |^Wt|I-63, 71, 67, 
r^via¥TST5rot-216 
??e^-3 
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»n^5n§ror-73, 178 

141, 177 
jfl’rTWWsr -108 
nyfTRTW-Ol. 284 
»ftfnnf?'a^S-9l 

JltTr-177 

i?r?3iriqT5T?a'^-73 
ajTqj?^ra-69 
H?^a-115, 225 
an%s[5nir-152, 265 
fnr%^i:-52 

^ ^ % s a rHTSt-2 
^%0Tr^?gffr-73 
^in^T^-429 
vrr2?5Ta;E-l 
^g^rj:-8l 
'ja^srm'r- 1 89 
Kirnfanr^r-S 

# A ^ 

!=iTr<n:sTR5!Tr »rr^.-65 
i=iTr«Kffn5R 'rra?rRmmw:-t)5 
wTnTS^JT-128, 230, 260, 282, 439 
wn5r5^^m:-124, 249, 41 
faom%fg-85, 136 
fa^-394 

amrt?sTrffa:-353, 369 
<ra^rS-95 
TTT5TTiTrufrtr-85 
<nr5rra-33, 177 
<nf3iffr?i;5-20l 
'Trs&a-.TW-ll, 64, 93, 345, 378, 437, 
^ 473, 476, 109, 125 

TIWTT§Jrw^-333 
'n^mfmnaTSJTTrgjT: -1 74 
sri=gmam5q-r35a:-297 
srr^Ri^rra: 't?«it.-322 


5rparTa:-220 

5?mTr?-403, 404 

5|^^f5l^-322 

^3[Rrra-336, 341, 343 

^tqr7a^-208 

^iiirTirar%^^:-331 

^'jnRrifT:-244 

5ihn^nii^qr:-88 

5ivrra’aa-137, 166 

aiaTtffqfjrT^-200 

srgrg^i «fr%5amT5t-2 

3r5r»!3mt%5aTHofr • • • awn w--2 3 

w^-^«!T«fw-17, 65, 72 

nwrsjwT ( nmr )-184, 338 

*ri|i%fmm5T-2 

n^^nT-178 
nmfTf%-184 
HrwT-94, 210, 248, 267 
nrsir^R-169, 374, 378, 384, 385, 
455, 252, 259 
HT'!<T3rT^r^[:-23 
irD^:-41, 137,175, 
n3-83 
n5^^-69 
nfRa^-184 
nfTWtnr-16, 17 
iT5rnT’rami('55iiT-192 

51^ 21^ 98, 103, 104 

iiTr?<T5m^-l 

nnt7?raq>5nTwr-l 

msn:-41, 287 

»ftnTn ^ n ^ -369 

ga^%-17 

nT?^5^"67 

niJi;p^I??l:-84 

?I0T%-327 

( 3TW 31^ )-100 
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wi5E-285, 399,406, 414, 425, 436, 
«i)9 

wS?TOT:-84, 94, 99, 109, 144, 374, 
376, 386 
^iTffiRfJirT5iJr-75 
«m^rpri^-29, 39, 45 
^fl^-277, 278 
?rTf&4:«;5T:-372 

t^iinwT-49, 136, 300. 394 

^ 4li ^^ 'l?T-437 
f^[K5^^-68 
5irrefnnf?ftwif ir-2 08 
5rs^?g*r-97 

'm55:-33 

5n5PIT%^)^, 5n^'^'-75, 78 

5TrHRWW^-83 

^?r^^-ll5 


, ^imfriwuT ( )-224 

3TRC%?amiSt-2 

sW^^f^-l 

)-l2i 

^^^^IT^^T-135 
H'iBW's'J ( f^Tfrrf^'iTTot ) 

^rmt? 3rfH59’ }rf«if%«r:-32 
^Tratf^#5TTrjp=4-l92 
?rT^g;ttii-i8 
S^iUTT-OO, 94 
’9 ;?W!!i-394, 446 
^»lt’Wm4;%HI5?in;qT-l 37 
;^jnH'Jin^-136 

^f?:-97 
?mrrr-82, 95 

?fw5=st<Tr w^rfRi !jTTr??t%?it(tTr- 
^?nR^f-38 
f5?iyi-189 
T?^''<T%f5rs^r^-l 
rfTmTt%g:^?5in^ 34wrrH:-l3, 
37, 76, 138, 196, 228, 331 

P. K, Gode. 



THE MYSTERY OF THE MAHABHARATA, VOLS. I-V, 
by Prof. N, V. Thadani, M. A., price Rs. 44/-, Bharat Publ. 
House, Karachi 

This large work covering more than 2000 pages, has now been 
finished, and the learned author who has been busy with this 
task for more than 12 years past, deserves to be congratulated 
upon his patience and perseverenoe, which alone, combined 
naturally with a sincere enthusiasm, could have led to the 
accomplishment of the “ mystery 

As we had already expressed, while reviewing, in these pages, 
the first volume of this work, it is one thing to conceive an idea, 
and altogether another to exert the necessary patience to work 
out the same. Every man, according to a. well known maxim, is 
a poet ; but it is given to only a few to bring their heart’s poetry 
into concrete form, and of fewer still, to do the work beautifully. 

Leaving aside casual readers who only read for diversion, and 
others who read it as a sacred rite which fetches some ‘ pupya *, 
any student who carefully reads a number of chapters in the 
Great Epic, is struck by a sort of looseness of construction all- 
through. There are many contradictions, repetitions, parallelisms 
etc. in the body of the Epic, and for nearly a century past 
scholars are busy studying the different problems, connected 
with the Great Epic, each scholar trying in his own way to find 
some reasonable solution thereto. 

And here is a large work of the nature ; this has engaged 
Prof, Thadani for 12 years, and one really admires the patience 
with which the learned author has stuck to his laborious task. 
Five bulky volumes of a considerable size, covering more than 
20(10 pages, is not the work which can be turned out of an 
ordinary brain. And one's regard for the author rises still higher, 
when one sees that the subject, too, is not such an attractive one. 

But the idea of this great work attracted Prof. Thadani, and 
we have the result before us. And what would be our judgment 
when we glance at the contents, and with patience equal to that 
of the author, set ourselves to studying the whole ‘ Mystery ' V 
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In order to justify his own remarks, it is now tha unfortunate 
task of fche reviewer to la> before the readers, at least a brief out 
line of the work he reviews. Of course, if it is a really sweet 
work the reviewer is blessed by the reader for supplying the 
contents, but the present is a different case, and hence this 
apology : 

‘ The Great Epic ^ in the opinion of the learned author, ‘ is not 
a mere story of great deeds '^f mythological heroes and gods, but 
a wonderful explanation of all systems of Bindu Philosophy and 
Religion, written in a story form which, when examined in the 
light of ancient method of Letter-analysis, reveals the great secret 
of its real meaning and mystery ^ 

This idea of Leftsr-analyms has been most patiently worked 
out in all the five Volumes before us. The First Volume shows 
how the Sacred Books of the Hindus, from the Vedas to the 
Epics, deal with the science and philosophy of life- evolving 
from the organic Cell into Brahmanda or the whole Universe — ■ 
and concludes with an explanation of the Hymns and Gods of 
the Vedas in this light. 

Second Volume examines the great systems of Hindu Philo- 
sophy and Religion, and shows how they are all based on the 
Vedas, and connected with one another. 

In the Third Volume we have a detailed account of the story 
of the Epic, divided into 372 sections and a brief explanation of 
the essential idea of the whole as a picture of all the systems. 
The Fourth and Fifth Volumes contain a detailed explanation 
of the wdiole story of the Great Epic, and show that it is a picture 
of the contest between the different Systems of Philosophy, in 
the light of the ancient methodC ? ) of Letter-analysis. 

The reader is, all through the extensive work, faced with the 
mystery of this so called ancient method of Letter-analysis. It 
would have been well if the author had quoted the original source 
of this method ; but such being not the case, the mere perusal 
of the table at p. 323fif of Vol. Ill is not at all convincing and 
satisfactory. The learned author has also, at the beginning of the 
Fourth Volume, given a long list of the characters in the Epic 
with the corrsesponding ideas which, in the opinion of the author, 
they personify. 

12 [ Aunals, B. O. B. I, ] 
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Going a little further, into the heart of this laborions work, 
we have, at VoL III, p. 316 ^ ** The whole story of the Maha- 
bhSrata is but an account of the connection and conflict between 
the different systems of Hindu Philosophy and Religion So 
that really speaking, there is no history, no war and no death ! 
What is war is only a debate where each side starting from some 
common point of agreement, marshalls its array of arguments. 
“ Of these, *’ to quote the author again, '' the most interesting 
as well as the most comprehensive conflict is between principal 
Vedanta and principal Saihkhya or Vaisnavism on the one hand, 
and Buddhism and Jainism on the other-and that is the subject 
matter of the great ‘‘ battle ’’ of Kuruksetra ! ” 

Now, we shall quote a few stray instances, picked up at ran- 
dom, to show how Prof. Thadani, explains the story in his own 
way. 

“The word for Gambling in the text is Dyuta (d, y , u, ta,) mean- 
ing, ( d ) giving, ( y ) Buddhi, ( u ) woven with ( u ) the senses of 
knowledge, and (ta) the senses of Action. The Gambling match 
is thus a discussion between Buddhi on the one hand ( Yudhist- 
hira ), and the senses of knowledge and Action, the basis of 
Jainism ( Sakuni) on the other 

In Vol. Ill of the work, we have an Enalish translation, in 
verse, of all the eighteen chapters of the Lord's Song, Bhagavad- 
glta 5 while the situation is explained, in Vol. IV. ( pp. 463ff. ), 
as follows. The Battle of Kuruksetra is a conflict of sys- 
tems of thought. Man is first represented as unable to accept the 
the yoga system of thought, where Yoga is identified for practi- 
cal purposes with Vedanta, as Buddhi, the basis of Yoga, is 
identified with the soul, the basis of VedSnta. This gives us 
Yoga-Vedanta, ViMstadvaita, or qualified Monism, the creed of 
the Man, while his opponents are w-^edded to Buddhism and 
Jainism. '' 

“ The Nature of the combat-we have explained that the gen- 
eral “ combat between the Pandavas and Kauravas is between 
Vaisnavism ( VedSnta-Yoga-Vaisesika ) on the one hand and 
Buddhism and Jainism (Saihkhya-Nyaya-Valsesika) on the other. 
The two sides meet, however nominally on the common ground 
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of VaiSesika based on the character of tha Mind, holding that 
Purusa and Prakrti:are joint and equal or almost equal partners 
in the creation of life. Starting from this, the Pandavas have to 
prove that it is god alone who creates, and Prakrti, if it is a 
separate entity is but a spectator of this work. 

It is really wonderful. Prof. Thadani has, with exceptional 
patience, worked out even all the minor details of his theory, 
although, in the elaborate Volumes, one often comes across tedious 
repetitions, the only point-and this is really the important point 
at issue. — is how far the reader can be ccnvinced by all his lab- 
orious argument in favour of the allegorical nature of the Great 
Epic. 

That the Mahabharata is an ‘Itihasa^— of course Prof. Thadani 's 
Letter — analysis is sure to interpret this word in quite another 
way. But, as it is at present understood, by all-a ‘ history ^ and 
not a myth or allegory, is recorded in the very text of the Epic, 
in numerous places : ' Itihasottamad asmat ^ ; ‘ jayo nametlha- 
so yam \ etc. etc. That the Pandavas, Kauravas, Krsna, in fact, 
all the characters connected with the story were living persons; 
they moved, they fought, and they died, is the idea which holds 
us to the end, as we read the Great Epic ; and we exult, cry, and 
weep with them, owing to the deep interest that is aroused in our 
heart. 

And now comes Prof. Thadani with his thesis and asks us to 
consider the whole as nothing more than a deliberate attempt 
to put the contest of all the systems of thought into an allegori- 
cal form ! And judging from our ideas which have been deep 
rooted in our heart, for centuries, we would not be surprised if 
this learned author, after all his labours, finds them wasted for 
want of any followers. 

And still, one cannot but admire the Professor^s enthusiasm, 
which carried him to the end of his self-imposed task I 

S. N. Tadpatrikar. 



BHARATIYA ANUSiLANA, publ. Hindi Sahitya Sammeknat* 
Allahabad, Sam. 1990 

This Commemoration Volume prepared in honour of and de- 
lioafced to Mm. Pandit Ganri Shankar Ojha, the Vetaran Indian 
Scholar, on the attainment of his 71st year, contains, as usual, 
numerous articles from the pen of scholars of repute, and deals 
with different topics of Ancient Indian interest. The fact that 
many ruling princes of Northern India, have made libera) dona- 
tions to cover the cost of printing the Volume, shows the great 
respect that this venerable scholar commands even among the 
aristocratic circle. 

A special feature of this Volume is that, excepting those in 
English, all the articles written in the different vernaculars of 
India, are printed in Devanagari type; while to each article is 
attached a short Summary in Hindi. 

The Volume has been divided into 10 different sections, and 
the list of scholars who have written articles for this Volume 
covers not only the whole of India, but also includes some 
European scholars of high reputation. Among latter, to mention 
only a few, are Prof. A, B. Keith, Otto Strauss, Przluski, Konow, 
Glassennop, Norman Brown etc. 

Looking closely into this vast field, we have before us, a rich 
harvest of the different important crops, in different places. It 
is not, however, possible to take a complete survey of all the 
articles in this large volume. With apologies therefore, to the 
learned writers, whose writings have not been noticed here, the 
following is a running summary of some of the articles that 
would interst even a general reader. — 

Prof. Keith has, in his article on the Indus valley civilization 
arrived at the negative conclusion that it is not that of the 
Rgveda ; while in his Hindi article. Prof. S. K. Chatterji. has 
taken a review of the Ancient Indian Culture, and having men- 
tioned the different influences to which it was subjected, has, turn- 
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ing to the EpicS, finally remarked that the Great Epio Maha- 
bharata in its present encyclopaedic form, was established some 
time about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Prof, Sten Koaow’s notes on Taksasila, as well as Mr. JayaswaPs 
article on /..ryamanjusrlirula Kalpa are also of considerable in 
terest, the latter especially so. as the writer has culled out a 
history of the Mauryan period from this Bhuddhistic work. 

Prof. Altekar has thrown some new light on the Rastrakutas 
of Gujarath, while the articles on Poet Dhoyi, author of Pavana- 
data, Karna, Solanki king, the Jain king Kumarapala have a 
historical interest. Mr. Bahadurchandra Sastri of Leiden univer- 
sity, gives an account of the Hindu literature in Java; Mr. 
Acharya of Mayurbhanj writes about some rulers of Orissa in 
the Mediaeval Period. 

Turning to the period of Modern History, Mr. Bendre of 
Poona in his Marathi article, describes the last battle of Vijay- 
nagar. Then we have some side light on the history of the Mara- 
tha movements in Rajaputana, where the writer Mr. Bhalerao, 
pleads for more research work in the line. A military History 
of India from Ancient times is given in a brief outline by gen- 
eral Shinde of Baroda ; here we see how the art of warfare dev- 
eloped among the Indians. 

Diwanbahadur Sard a gives in an interesting article, a brief 
history of the research work mainly bearing on Rajaputana 
done by scholars of the 1 9th century. 

Passing over some articles of Epigraphic interests, we come to 
Indian Art, where Mr. Ramachandran gives us some interesting 
details of Pallava Paintings. 

An English article treating of some Tibetan customs, by the 
late Sir J. J. Modi of Bombay, takes us to another, treating of 
‘ Ksatriyas in Greater India ^ where Dr. V. Chatterji, gives us a 
peep into the history of Indian exploits in the Far East. Rai- 
bahadur Hiralal brings us back to Central India and C. P,, and 
shows how Rajputs set|Jpci in this part, are connected with their 
original j^clans. 
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It is interesting to note that Sjt. Ramesbvarji son of Pandit 
Ojha, contributes an article on the Boar incarnation of Visnu. 
The article gives a comparative study of all the Pauranio sources 
and it is illustrated by Photos of some of the old images of the 
Varaha. And speaking of the Puranas, we have another interesting 
article from the pen of Mr. Jayachandra Vidyalamkara, one of 
editors of this Volume. This article deals with the Rajasuya 
expedition of the Pandavas, and throws important historical light 
on some of the places into the west enumerated in Nakula’s 
expedition as described in the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata. 
Mr. Narang has, here, suggested some inlelligent emendafons 
and also shown his critical views regarding the identification of 
these places. 

In the end, we wish long life to Pandit Ojha, who commands 
such high respect among all Sanskritists, and with repeated 
apologies to the scholors, whose names and writings, have through 
oversight, been omitted in this short review, we conclude. 

S. N. Tadpatrikar, 



EVOLUTION OF HINDU MORAL IDEALS by Sir S. P. 

Sivaswami Aiyer, K. n a I., c. I. E., LL. D., Calcutta 

University, ( 1935 ) , pp. XIX + 230 + 12, 

It is well-known that the late Sir Ashiitosh Mukarjee had 
been an exemplar to the the Vice-Chancellors of the other Indian 
Universities by founding the Research Department of the Calcutta 
University. It is not however equally known that he had also 
been an examplar to the well-to-do from amongst the living 
fathers of children by founding in 1924 a lecturership at the 
Calcutta University m loving memory of his beloved daughter 
Kainala, for an annual delivery of a course of three lectures in 
English or Bengali on some aspect of Indian life and thought to be 
treatefl from a comparative standpoint and by providing the Uni- 
versity with the wherewithals to remunerate the lecturer liberally 
and publish the lectures, by handing over G. P. Notes of a fairly 
large amount. The choice of the Senate of that University hav- 
ing once fallen on Sir S. P. Sivaswami Aiyer and he having been 
left free to select any subject falling within the terms of the 
endowment, selected the subject which forms the title of the book 
under review. 

The learned author has made it clear in the preface that the 
said subject had suggested itself to him by the recent organized 
attempts of orthodox Llindus to oppose the introduction of social 
reform in Hindu Society by legislative enactments and that his 
object was to convince the educated Indians that the ethical 
ideals of the Hindus have not remained the same since the 
earliest time of which we have a literary record but have conti- 
nued to undergo changes from time to time according to the 
requirements of each age and that therefore it would be no 
sacrilege to mould our ethical ideals so as to suit the modern 
conditions. With that end in view he has examined the views 
of the Hindu law-givers on several topics of ethical interest such 
as woman, slavery, caste, law and justice &c, and appraised them 
in the light of the modern notions on those topics, in the first 
nine chapters following the Introductory. While doing so he has 
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given comparative notes based on the works of European writers 
on morals such as Leckey, author of the History of European 
Morals, Wester marok, author of the Origin and Developement of 
the Moral Ideals, Hobhouse, author of Morals in Evolution and 
others, with a view to enable the readers to take into considera- 
tion the ideas and customs of other nations on the same topic 
before passing judgments on those of the Hindus. 

His other declared object in selecting this subject was to con- 
sider the validity or otherwise of the criticisms of the principles 
of the Hindu religion made by some Christian missionaries in order 
to show to the world how ill-'informed, unfair and biassed they 
were. This he has done in Chapter XI of the work. He has also 
considered therein the question whether the influence of the 
Hindu religious principles has been deleterious to the ethical and 
social progress of Hindu India. 

Chapter XII has been devoted to an investigation of the 
question whether the changes that have already taken place in the 
ethical conception of the educated Hindus of both the sexes are 
desirable or undesirable. In the thirteenth and the last chapter 
the author has expressed his views as to the trend of modern 
thought on ethical subjects and considered how far the unhealthy 
tendencies that have crept in are capable of being checked and 
ought to be checked in order that the foundations of Hindu 
society may not be shaken and uprooted though its structure 
may be re re --modelled and re-constructed so as to suit the 
changed outlook on life brought on by the spread of Western edu- 
cation and culture and by an increase in the intensity of the 
struggle for existence. 

This book thus serves a triple purpose, ( 1 ) that of trying to 
persuade the orthodox Hindus to agree to the introduction of cer- 
tain reforms which the spirit of the present age have made inevi- 
table and which are not inconsistent with the Scriptures ; ( 2 ) 
that of defending the fundamental principles of the Hindu religion 
against the attacks of prejudiced and interested critics and ( 3 ) 
that of warning the radical reformers of both the sexes against 
the danger of blindly following the Western nations wherever they 
go and of impressing upon them the necessity of drawing a line 
up to which it would be safe to go if the integrity of the Hindu 
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character of our society is to be preserved. Kis criticism is well- 
founded and sympathetic, Ms defence well-documented and 
vigorous and his warning well-thought out and friendly. There 
• is no invective in his criticism, no partiality in his defence and 
no imperiousness in his warning. 

There are however two drawbacks therein which I cannot re- 
frain from taking a note of. The first is that no attempt has been 
made by the learned author to determine what is the scope of the 
.science of ethics, whether morality is an end in itself or a means 
to an end, what are virtues and v/hat are vices, whether there is 
anything like an absolutu moral standard by which the actions 
of everybody, whether in private or public life, should be 
judged and if so, what it is and if not, what should be the standards 
by which private conduct and public conduct ought to be 
judged. If the examination of the ethical notions of the Hindus 
had been commenced after doing that, I believe the work would 
have proved more useful. Another drawback that I have noticed 
in this work is the lack of any scientific arrangement of the dif- 
ferent topics of ethical interest with reference to which the evol- 
ution of the Hindu ideals have been traced. The learned author 
has admitted in the preface that he has not attempted any classi- 
fication of the topics and his excuse for not doing so is that what* 
ever principle of classification is adopted, the classes would.be 
found to be overlapping. In my view that excuse is not con* 
vincing. 

Yet so far as it goes, the work is sure to commend itself to the 
educated Indians for whose edification it has been written and 
to prove an eye-opener to them with respect to several topics of 
interest about which they carry wrong notions imbibed in the 
college class-rooms and on playgrounds. For those who wish 
to study the subject seriously the author has taken pains to pre- 
pare and append an exhaustive index. The printing and get up of 
the work are also such as to attract readers towards it. 

P. C. Divanji. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF KAUSAMBi by Nagendranath Ghosh 
with an introduction by Radhakumud Mookerji , Allaha- 
bad Archaeological Series, No. 1, Allahabad, 1935. Pp. 
XXXV+120. Price. Rs. 4/-. 

This book is a praiseworthy attempt to collect in a single 
volume all known information about tlie city of KausambI be- 
fore the Mughal period. The author is a typical exponent of 
that renascent enthusiasm for antiquity which has found an im- 
portant practical outlet in the activities of the Allahabad Archa' 
eological Society, of which the author is ( according to the title- 
page) an Hony. Life Member. 

The book opens with a discussion of the oldest known refer' 
ences to the city of KausambI, of which that in the Satapatha 
BrShmana seems more valuable than any in the Puranic tradi- 
tion But these, after all, are vague. The fullest body of evi- 
dence adduced belongs to fche Buddhistic period and to the days 
of Mauryan rule. At this stage, something more is known of 
the people associated with the city than mere names, and the 
author closes the Early History proper at the reign of Udayana. 
The rest of the book consists of three appendices, rather cur- 
iously divided. The most important single report is that in 
Appendix II, on an image of Buddha of the second year of 
Kaniska’s rule. Appendix I is a reasonably full and critical 
account of the date available to the author from Udayana to Baba- 
satimita. The book is decently printed, and supplied with some 
moderately good plates as well as a very convenient Index. 

With all due praise for a first attempt, it must be confessed 
that the work in question leaves a great deal to be desired. The 
striking part about the whole discussion is the paucity of mater* 
ial to which any credence can be given by the historian. From 
the pioneer view-point of a Vincent Smith, in the much larger 
framework of a general history of India, even fabulous references 
have some worth. But the evidence of a book like the Kathasarit* 
efigara, mentioned in the introduction as well as the text, has 
about as much value as that of the Arabian Nights for a critical 
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history of the caliphate of Harounal Rashid. The Jstaka stories 
are not much better, and an Attkakatha written eight centuries 
after the period by a monk in Ceylon wlio shows no acquaintance 
with northern India can, at best, be mentioned in passing. For 
all this, it might be possible to excuse the author and the learned 
prefator ; but both hav^e neglected the most important new source 
available to them, the Jain tradition. The sole religious build- 
ing of any importance that survives on the ruins of a far vaster 
edifice at Kosani is Jain, the temples at Pabhosa are Jain ; 
the images, which lay scattered in 1930 on the path from the 
Asoka pillar to the riverside-perhaps a by product of Dayara,m 
Sahni’s work in excavating the base and restoring the pillar-and 
which ( according to pages ilb-lll ) now grace the Allahabad 
Museum are mostly Jain. But to one who relies on the present 
work alone for his knowledge, there is not even a suspicion of 
the existence of a large ardharnagadhi tradition in which many 
interesting details about the venerable city could be found. 

The book and, for that matter, all the activities of the Society 
call for a word of warning. No history of KausambI is possible 
without excavation. And as yet, non oven the surface has been 
scratched. The ruins have raised the ground level for about three 
square miles to very nearly the height of the pillar there, but the 
indigent farmer still ploughs over the mixure of dust and brick- 
bats in the hope of a precarious crop. The legend that an unex- 
pectedly classical if unerudite tenant relates even now of a 
spot where the relics of Janamejaya^s ( sic) yajfla may be found 
indicates some holocaust from which that portion of the ancient 
city never recovered. The dry water- courses which lead to the 
river are undoubtedly old streets, as seen from the remains of 
brick walls down to the very bottom. When the Allahabad 
amateurs begin to drive their trenches across these gigantic 
ruins, let them not, in the excitement of a first discovery, obscure 
or damage evidence that will be of great value to the expert. 
That they themselves, even with the very best of intentions, still 
lack something of the expert touch is evidenced by the publi- 
cation of the present book which, however, is quite suitable 
for newspaper articles. The present reviewer photographed ( in 
situ ) the companion inscription to that referred to on p. 110, but 
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six ysars havt) elapsed without fha Mlahabad" pwopltr reaching 
anything like a satisfactory reading, or even one which scholars 
who have seen the photographs think plausiblef., ij&^ain, the large 
bricks referred to on p. 103 as presumably andient are either pav- 
ing bricks, or bond bricks used, even after the QuptaS) for the 
string courses necessary in buildings erected without good fop^, 
ation in alluvial soil. The conjecture on p. 106 about the Atoka 
pillar is incomprehensible, and could be decided at once by a 
word from Dayaram Sahni as to the precise extent of his spade' 
work. 

Kauskmb) has yet to find its Gregorovius and its Giacomo 
Boni. 






